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PREFACE. 



The "Qturland" which we here offer to public notice 
scarcely needs a Preface. It may be as well, however, to 
remark, that all the persons noticed in the volume have 
been either natives of, or residents in the County of SuflFolk ; 
and that as we have dealt with hundreds of dates, events, 
and persons, it has been almost impossible to avoid trifling 
errors ; but we can honestly say that we have laboured to be 
truthful in statement and exact in detail. 

To enumerate the many volumes to which we are indebted 
for this miscellaneous collection would occupy more space 
than we have at our disposal. Several' of the old BaUads 
have been selected from the old "SuflFolk Qurland"; the 
"East Anglian"; "Notes and Queries"; the Fitch MSS. 
in the British Museum ; the twenty-eight volumes of Fitch 
MSS. in the ipswich Museum, as well as the files of the 
"Ipswich Journal" and "SuflFolk Chronicle," have been 
freely used ; and the imrivalled collection of Suffolk books 
and MSS. in the possession of W. P. Hunt, Esq., of 
Ipswich, has been kindly placed at our disposal. Our 
thanks are especially due to the Bev. Hugh Pigot for the 
loan of materials, and also to those authors and publishers 
who have granted us the freedom to select from their 
publications whatever seemed most suitable for our purpose. 



VI PREFACE. 

The gathering of the materials for the present Tolnme has 
been the work of several years, and since the annoimoement 
of its intended publication, no amount of research has been 
considered unprofitable or irksome. 

Wo had intended to give a return of the gross estimated 
rental, the rateable value, and the amount expended for the 
relief of the poor during the year ending Lady day, 1864, 
for every parish in the county of Suffolk, and the clerks of 
twelve Unions in this county had kindly furnished us with 
returns for that purpose ; but as we could not obtain such 
returns from the Unions of Bosmere, Hartismere, Mutford, 
Thingoo, and Woodbridge, we were at last reluctantly 
comx)clled to abandon this part of our plan. 

Wo hope that this volume of miscellanies will be 
welcomed as an addition to Suffolk Literature, and by 
local readers become numbered with that pleasant class of 
books which Horace Walpole describes as '^ lounging books, 
wliich one takes up in the gout, low spirits, ennui, or when 
one is waiting for company." 

To those Ladies and Gentlemen who have kindly given 
their names as subscribers to prevent our risking a loss by 
publication, we tender our hearty thanks. Had not our 
materials extended to fifty pages more than we promised 
in tlie Prospectus, we should have had great pleasure in 
giving a list of our Patrons. 

JOHN GLYDE, Jun. 
Ipswich, 
December K 18G5. 
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ODD WAYS OF ARCHBISHOP WIFATELY. 

Dr. Whately was Eector of Ilalcsworth at tlio time ho 
was apiwinted Archbishop of Duhlin. Directly aftor his 
oonsecratioii he was sworn in of the Irish Privy Council, 
where his "odd ways" excited much comment. The 
weather was cold, and the Archbishop's maimer seemed 
quite as cool as the atmospliere in which ho was placed. 
At the Privy Council he used to stand the whole time before 
the fire, with his coat tail separated and pulled forward, 
whereby he received a considerable shaie of heat, to the 
exclusion of many right honom-ablo gentlemen, who felt 
rather chilly. It was in reference to this act, and to the 
Gircumstance of a noble lord, afflicted with baldness, who 
put on his hat for warmth, that Master Gould wittily ob- 
served : "A bishop keeps uncovered that wliieh ought to bo 
covered, and a peer keeps covered what ought to bo imcovcred.'* 
Having accepted an invitation to dine with Loi-d Anglesey, 
at the vice-regal lodge, it is almost inci'edibly told of him 
that having arrived before the bulk of the guests, ho drew 
over an ainu chair to the fire and stretched to the uttennost 
his legs, until their heels seemed to rei)ose upon some object 
of rirtu on the mantel-piece. The Archbishop was pleased 
with the inmates of the vice-regal lodge, and often rc])aired 
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there of a morning to enjoy himself in converse with those 
that belonge^l to the privileged eirele. It was diamond cut 
^liamond between the parties, but WTiately in strength of 
w#,-alth was like the mine of Golconda. In working the 
mine, his Grace would give way to his accustomed eccentric 
vigour of movement, and no less than four or five chairs 
were sf^metimes dislocated in succession by the energy with 
which, during animated talk, the Archbishop was in the habit 
of making his chair spin round on one leg. A council of 
Li/lies was held, imdor the presidency of the Marchioness, to 
c^jiisider what steps should be adopted to arrest the wholesale 
destruc4ion of her papier m&che and otlier fragile furniture, 
and Lady Anglesey took credit to herself for the firmness 
with which when tlie Archbishop appeared on the following 
day, she pointed out for his use a powerfully built chair, with 
l^*g8 like the balustrades of Dublin Castle. The Marchioness 
remarked that the imiform frankness of Dr. Whately invited 
a or>rresponding frankness. 

At a dinner of the late Provost Lloyd's, his Grace was the 
lion of the party, and he exhibited many of the attributes of 
tliat formidable animal. The company were however surprised 
at a strange way he had of raising his right leg and foot, 
and doubling it back over the thigh of the left one, and 
grasping its instep with both hands, as though he were 
strangling some ugly animal. He did this repeatedly during 
the evening, especially while telling some good stories, to 
which he did ample justice ; and during the process, the foot 
thiis raise<l, or rather strangled, was always in the lap of 
Provost Lloyd, on whose right-hand side the Archbishop, as 
the guest of the evening, sat. The Chesterfield suavity of 
the Provost's face, while his fine black small-clothes were 
subjectcKl to such treatment, was not quickly forgotten. 

lOven at the Board of Education the presence of the Duke 
of Jjeinst^jr, Lord Wunkett, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Baron 
Greene, and other gr(»at guns, was often not sufficient to pre- 
vent Dr. Wliately indulging the odd habit of placing his legs 
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on the very table roirnd which they sat. Throwing his chair 
backwards and making it rest entirely on the two hind legs, 
he used to counterbalance the sedentary occupation of a dili- 
gent attendance by creating the exercise incidental to making 
his body oscillate like a pendulum. For many years after his 
Grace's retirement firom the Board, a breach in the carpet 
used to be pointed out as the result of this extraordinary 
chair exercise. 

At Oxford, he would lecture his pupils lying on a sofa, " with 
his legs over the end." 

BISHOP BLOOMFIELD AND THE QUAKER. 

Dr. Bloomfield, whilst rector of Bishopsgate, made himself 
very popular, and managed the vestry meetings of this im- 
mense parish, which contained more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
with great tact and good nature. On one occasion a Quaker 
who attended refused to take off his hat at a vestry meeting 
held in the church. Dr. Bloomfield, finding that the disciple 
of GFeorge Fox would not comply with his desire to imcover, 
proposed to the meeting a resolution — " That the beadle be 

directed to take off Mr. 's hat," which was accordingly 

done, and the Quaker thus quietly submitted. 

IMPULSIVENESS OF GAINSBOROUGH. 

Gainsborough's nature was generous, impulsive, enthusiastic. 
When Thicknesse stopped him on his way to the theatre, and 
told him the story of the friendless and forsaken woman, the 
tear started to his eye, he " could tiot " go till he had contri- 
buted to her necessities. like Honeywood, in Goldsmith's 
play, his bounty not unfrequently partook of weakness. 
Money and pictures were bestowed inconsiderately. He 
presented twenty drawings to one lady, who was so ignorant 
of their value that she pasted them on the wall of her 
dressing-room, and gave Colonel Hamilton the " Boy at the 
Stile," for playing a solo on the violin. His impulsiveness 
was oocasionaUy attended with impleasant results. Being 
veiy much struck with "Velasquez's portrait of the yoxmg 
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Duke of Afiturius, now in the Dulwich Gralleiy, he said to 
the servant of its possessor, Mr. Agar, " Tell your master I 
will give him a thousand pounds for that picture." The 
message was delivered, and Mr. Agar, thinking the offer 
advantageous, sent Grainsborough word that he might have 
the painting on those terms. Gainsborough, very much 
confused, was compelled to acknowledge that however he 
might admire it, he could not afford to give so large a sum. 

JEMMY CHAMBERS AND THE LADIES. 

Mr. G. W. Fulcher, having mentioned to Bernard Barton 
that he thought of gi^'ing a portrait of Jemmy Chambers, 
the poet, as a fix)nti8piece to his Ladies* Pocket Book, Bernard 
Barton thus wrote in reply : — " Ladies are somewhat fond of 
pet oddities. An old, tattered, weather-beaten object like old 
Chambers, is the very thing to take their fancies. Why, 
when the poor wretch was living, and had located himself 
hereabouts, his best friends were the ladies. When they 
stopped to speak to the old man, to be sure they would get 
to windward of liim as a matter of taste, for he was a walking 
dunghill, poor fellow, most of his wardrobe looking as if it 
had been picked off some such repositories ; and his hands 
and face bearing evident marks of his antipathy to soap and 
water. Yet, though he was the very opposite of a lady's 
lap dog, curled, combed, washed and perfumed, he had his 
interest — and it was pretty effective too — with the sex. His 
wretched appearance was sure to appeal to their compassion : 
the solitary, wandering life ho led, his reputed minstrel talent, 
some little smattering of book learning, which he would now 
and then display — in sliort, I might ^^Tite a regular treatise, 
giving very philosophical reasons why Chambers was quite a 
lady's man." 

IlKllNAKI) BARTON AND POLITICS. 

" Politics of any sort, or of all sorts, are not to my taste ; 
but those connected with electioneering tactics are the most 
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loathsome. I would as soon turn in three in a bed with two 
like Jemmj Chambers, as go through the endurance of an 
election at Ipswich or Sudbury. Believe me this is no ^^fagon 
de parleTy^ for I should be truly sorry a dog of mine, for 
whose respectability I felt the least regard, should be put in 
nomination for either place." 

THE HANDSOME MILLER. 

When Constable, the artist, was about sixteen years of age, 
he was employed in* his father's mills, where he performed 
the duties required of him careftdly and woU. He was 
remarkable among the young men of the village for muscular 
strength ; and being tall and well formed, with good features, 
a firesh complexion, and fine dark eyes, his white hat and coat 
were not imbecoming to him; and he was called in the 
neighbourhood the " handsome miller." 

constable's GENEROSITY. 

It may be doubted whether, imder anycircumstances, he 
would have become a rich man by his own exertions ; for 
although he was an early riser, firugal in his habits of living, 
and not addicted to any vicious extravagance, either of time or 
money, yet of neither was he an economist. Both were always 
too readily at the disposal of others. It was as difficult for 
him to say no to a borrower, as to shut his door against a 
lounger ; still less could he ever resist an appeal to his charity; 
and if a book or print he wanted came in his way, the chances 
were that he would buy it, though with the money that should 
pay for his next day's dinner. He was well aware of tliis 
want of resolution, and often formed plans of economy, but 
fidling in a constant and steady adherence to them, they 
seldom proved of much real advantage to him. 

THE BISHOP OF CLOYNB. 

The Honorable Frederick Augustus Hervey , son of the Earl 
of Bristol, was in January, 1768, Bishop of Cioyne ; but a 
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vacancy occurring in the see of Deiry, the most valuable 
bishopric in Ireland, he was promoted to that see. The 
Bishop was amusing himself in feats of activity, with some 
of the yoimg men attached to the castle, trying which could 
jump the furthest, when a note was put into his hands, 
annoimcing his promotion. On reading this, he exclaimed, 
^^ he would jump no more ; he had beaten them all, for he 
had jumped from Cloyne to Deny." 

Gainsborough's "girl and pigs." 

Gainsborough's picture of " Girl and Pigs " attracted great 
attention at the Academy exhibition. " The expression 
and truth of nature," says Northcote, "were never sur- 
passed. Sir Joshua was struck with it, though he thought 
Gainsborough ought to have made her a beauty." Eeynolds, 
indeed, became the purchaser of the painting, at one hundred 
guineas; Gainsborough asked but sixty. During its ex- 
hibition it is said to have attracted the attention of a 
countryman, who remarked, "They be deadly like pigs, 
but nobody ever saw pigs feeding together but one on 'em 
had a foot in the trough." 

CRABBB AS A YOUTH. 

Crabbe delighted in verse from the earliest time that he 
could read. lie was of a very mild and obliging disposition, 
and being the most patient of listeners, he was a great 
favourite with the old dames of the place. Like his own 
"Richard," many a friendly 

*' Matron woo'd him, qoioklj won 
To iill the station of an absent son." 

He admired the rude prints on their walls, rummaged their 
shelves for books or ballads, and read aloud to those whose 
eyes had failed them, by the winter evening's fire-side. 
Walking one day in the street, he chanced to displease a 
stout lad who doubled his fist to beat him, but another boy 
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interfered to claim benefit of clergy for the studious George. 
" You must not meddle with A/w/' he said; " let him alone, for 
he ha' got laming." At an early age — ^in his tenth year — 
Crabbe was placed by his father at a boarding-school at 
Bimgay, hoping that the activity of his mind would thus be 
disciplined into orderly diligence. The first night he spent 
at Bungay he retired to bed, he said, with a heavy heart, 
thinking of his fond, indulgent mother. But the morning 
brought a new misery. The slender and delicate child had 
hitherto been dressed by his mother. Seeing the other boys 
begin to dress themselves, poor George, in great confusion, 

whispered to his bed-fellow, " Master G , can you 

put on your shirt? for — ^for I'm afraid I cannot." 

Whilst at this school he had a very narrow escape for his 
life. He and several of his school-fellows were punished for 
playing at soldiers by being but into a large dog-kennel, 
known by the terrible name of the " black hole." George 
was the first that entered, and the place being crammed full 
with offenders, the atmosphere soon became pestilentially 
dose. The poor boy in vain shrieked that he should be 
suffocated. At last, in despair he bit the lad next to him 
violently in the hand. " Crabbe is dying ! Crabbe is dying ! " 
roared the sufferer, and the sentinel at length opened the door 
and allowed the boys to rush out into the air. After he 
arrived at manhood, Crabbe remarked on this affair, ^^ A 
minute more, and I must have died." 

CLARKSON AND POETRY. 

Bernard Barton, had addressed some appropriate verses 
to Thomas Clarkson, on his labours in the cause of phil- 
anthropy, and he writes, "I had a note from Catherine 
Clarkson, thanking me for the lines, which she says she shall 
treasure up for herself ; but her good man is so little of a 
poetical amateur that when he had a similar tribute once 
forwarded to him in the form of an ode, the poet was forced 
to promise him a prose tramlationy 
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LORD THURLOW AND LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Lord Thurlow disliked and made light of Lord Lough- 
boroiigh, as attested in some good stories. Once, when the 
latter Lord was making a considerable impression in the 
House of Lords, on a subject which Lord Thurlow had not 
studied in detail, the latter was heard to mutter, " If I was 
not as lazy as a toad at the bottom of a well, I could kick 
that fellow Loughborough over, heels over head, any day in 
the week." It was this ceaseless antagonism between Thurlow 
and Loughborough which led George HI to say in a letter 
to Lord Eldon, just after he had been raised to the woolsack, 
" The king felt some pleasure at hearing that the Lord 
Chancellor sat the other day on the woolsack between 
Eosslyn (formerly Loughborough) and Thurlow, who ever 
used to require an intermediate power to keep them firom 
quarrelling." 

Lord Thurlow told George IV (who repeated it to Lord 
Eldon) that " the fellow (Lord L.) had the gift of the gab in a 
marvellous degree, but that he was no lawyer," adding, " In 
the House of Lords I get Kenyon or somebody to start some 
law doctrine, in such a manner as that fellow must get up to 
answer it, and then I leave the woolsack, and give him such 
a thimip in his bread-basket that he cannot recover himself." 
Dr. Johnson, in comparing the two, says : — " I never heard 
anything from Loughborough tliat was at all striking ; and 
depend upon it, sir, it is when you come close to a man in 
conversation that you discover what his real abilities are. To 
make a speech in a public assembly is a knack. Now I 
honour Thurlow, sir. Thmiow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts 
his mind to yoiu^." 

THOMAS TUSSEU. 

Tusser at one time lived at " Brames Hall," Brantham. 
The common opinion relating to him is that he impoverished 
himself by experiments, and died poor. Fuller, in his 
" Worthies " says, that " He traded in oxen, sheep, dairies, 
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grain of all kinds, to no profit. Whether he bought or sold, 
he lost, and when a renter, impoverished himself and never 
enriched his landlord. He spread his bread with all sorts of 
butter, yet none would stick thereon. That his stone which 
gathered no moss was the stone of Sisyphus." In Peachem's 
" Minerva," a book of emblems, printed in 1612, there is a 
device of a whetstone and scythe, with these lines : — 
Thev tell me, Tusser, when thou were alive, 

And hadst for profit turned every stone, 
Whene'er thou earnest thou could never thrive, 
Though hereto best could counsel every one, 
As it may in thy husbandry appear, 
Wherein afresh thou liv'st among us here. 
So like thyself a number more are wont 
To sharpen others with advice of wit, 
When they themselves are like the whetstone blunt. 

BISHOP BEDELL. 

At the time the Rev. W. BedeU (afterwards Bishop of 
Balmore) was lecturer at St. Mary's Church, Bury St. 
Edmimd's, he had as his colleague the Rev. Samuel Southeby, 
a man of very opposite pulpit abilities. Of Mr. Bedell it 
was said, " that he made the most obscure passages of Scripture 
very plain ; " and of Mr. Southeby, " that he made the plainest 
]X)rtions of Scripture obscure." 

PROFESSOR HENSLOW. 

When Professor Henslow was presented to the rectory of 
Hitcham, he foimd himself pastor over a large, scattered, and 
neglected population. His predecessor in the pulpit was a 
man of a very different stamp to the Professor. He was an 
easy going clergyman, whom the farmers and labourers 
deemed " a jolly good feUow." At his annual tithe feast, he 
took great delight in seeing iho farmers indulge themselves 
beyond the bounds of temperance. He always sang the first 
song, the burden of which was — 

'' He that drinks stong beer, and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to live, and dies a hearty fellow.'' 
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The sentiments thus endorsed by the parson, were loudly 
cheered by his parishioners ; and as may be supposed, under 
such a shepherd, the moral and spiritual condition of the flock 
was at a low ebb. Although Professor Henslow introduced 
some excellent plans for social improyement, he had to labour 
for several years amid much opposition before he saw among 
his parishioners that amoimt of industry and self-respect 
which he could look upon as a reward for his labours. 

REV. JOHN CARTER. 

This puritan divine had a fair share of humour. He said 
a traveller should have swine's belly, an ass's back, and a 
merchant's purse. His meaning was that he must put up 
with all sorts of diet, bear all kinds of injuries, and be 
prepared for heavy expenses. 

He died calmly, and without a struggle, on the sabbath 
morning of the 22nd February, 1634, having the day pre- 
viously expressed his intention to preach twice on that day. 
He would have no funeral sermon, and left orders to be buried, 
not in the church, but in the churchyard, imder a common 
tombstone, on which the following inscription was placed : — 



HERE 

UNDER THIS 8T0NE LYETH 

HID A RICH TKEA8URE, 

THE PRECIOUS DUST OF THAT 

HOLY MAN, THAT BURNING 

AND SHINING LIGHT, 

MR. JOHN CARTER, FIRST 

PASTOR OF BRAMFORD, 

AND AFTEBWARDS OF 

6EL8TEAD, IN SUFFOLK, 

WITH ESTHER, HIS FAITHFUL COMFORT, 

BOTH OF THEM 

WAITING FOR A BLESSED 

RESURRECTION. 



ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Soon after the publication of " The Farmer's Boy," Bloom- 
field's fame was so great that his company was courted, and 
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himBelf " Konised," in London societj. Blue-stocking ladies 
invited him to their soirees, and aristocratic men enveloped 
him in a patronising atmosphere. The humble shoemaker 
was often drawn from his garret in Coleman's Alley, to the 
gilded saloons in Belgravia — ^he left the awl and the lapstone 
to dine off plate and porcelain. He was caressed, flattered, 
and, in some instances, extravagantly praised. The Duke of 
Grrafton invited him to his mansion. The Earl of Buchan 
desired a pair of shoes made by Bloomfield's own hands. 
Many other titled men applauded and rewarded, but most of 
them treated Bloomfield as a prodigy, or a toy which would 
yield amusement. Sir Charles Bunbury, however, with all 
his sporting predilections, remained a true friend of the poet. 
Bloomfield's financial position having greatly improved, he 
removed to better lodgings, and eventually took a house in * 
the City Eoad, where, in addition to his regular trade as a 
shoemaker, he manufactured and sold .^Bolian harps, many of 
which were purchased by persons desirous of helping the poet, 
and who thus delicately diminished the obligation which a 
pecuniary gift might have been supposed to create. 

BISHOP AYLMER. 

Aylmer, Bishop of London, was well known for his oddity 
of speech ; and on some occasions he was equally odd in his 
conduct. Whilst he was at court, in 1578, he foimd her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, suffering very severely frx)m tooth- 
ache. Extraction had been advised by the medical attendant 
as the only remedy, but the Queen was very averse to the 
operation. To encourage her to submit, Aylmer sat down in 
her presence, and had one of his own teeth drawn, though, 
being an old man, he had not a tooth to spare. 

LADY SARAH BUNBURY. 

Lady Sarah, the yoimgest daughter of the second Duke of 
Bicfamond, was bom in 1745, and it is said that when sixteen 
she refused an offer of marriage made her by George III., 
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but that she ultimately accepted him. Kensington traditions 
describe Lady Sarah as making hay in the fields, then border- 
ing the road, and exchanging a word or two with the young 
prince, as he rode by. But the royal lover deoeired her, and 
she, instead of being bride at his wedding, was only a brides- 
maid. Lady Sarah was speedily consoled, for the year after 
the union of King George and Charlotte, she married, at the 
age of eighteen, the sporting baronet. Sir Thomas Charles 
Bunbury. Subsequently, at the mature age of thirty-six, 
Lady Sarah married, in 1781, the Hon. George Napier, 
son of Francis, fifth Lord Napier; and the first child 
of which she was the mother, was the " Sir Charles Napier,'' 
the hero of Scinde. 

DR. BLOMFIELD AND NEWMARKET RACES. 

While Dr. Blomfield was rector of Chesterford, it waa the 
permanent annoyance of every Easter day, that a stream of 
carriages was passing through the village, giving it the 
appearance and too much the reality of a noisy fair, while 
conveying the racing men of the day to Newmarket. The 
aristocratic sporting men would drive up to the inn in open 
carriages, playing at whist, and throwing out their cards, 
would call to the waiter for fresh packs. To remove the 
scandal, the Jockey Club were induced, after great pressure, 
to alter the first day of the meeting to Easter Tuesday, 
Bishop Howley, at the desire of Dr. Blomfield, applied to 
the Duke of York, but the duke declined to alter his practice 
of going on a Simday, saying, " Though it was true he 
travelled to the races on Sunday, he always had a Bibk and 
Prayer Book in the carriage ! " 

THAT " FELLOW " GAINSBOROUGH. 

George HI. had marked at the Academy's annual exhibitions 
the beauty of Gainsborough's works, and before the painter 
had been many months in London, he received a summons to 
the palace. It was soon known that the King and Queen 
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hafl sit to Oainsbopouph, Peers and Commoners were not 
filow t " *' ' 1 1 example. Commission a for portraits 

now 11 - , tliat with all liis rapidity of execution 

anil tintirmg mdiistry, lia waa nnaUe to satisfy the impatience 
of some of liis sitters. Ono gentleman lost his temper, aud 
inquired of the artistes porter, iu a voice loud enough to bo 
overheard, '* Ha-s that fellow Gainsborough finished my por- 
brait ? '* UshonMJ into the painting room he beheld his picture* 
Ailvr expn^ftsing his approbation, be requested it might be 
sent home at once, a4ldiug, ** I may as well give you a cheque 
for the othf-T fifty guineas/^ " Stay a minute/- says Oains- 
Itorough, " it just wants the finisliing Btroke ; '* and snatch* 
ing up a back-ground brush, ho dallied it across the smiling 
featuree, indignantly exclaiming, *^ Sir, where is my feihw 



SIR THOMAS HAKMER. 

tSir i homas llanrner wa* one of the most independent men 
that fvcr rnit as a repre^niative for the county of SuHblk. 
ltd WAS the Gladstone of bis age. like bim, be was one of 
Ui«^ most graceful and accomj)l!shed speakers of his day ; like 
Uintf he was implicitly trusted by the lligh Church party j 
like him> the ascendancy of the Church of England out^ 
woighed in Ida mind the divine right of kings, and the 
j^v.^'iirt.,.^. 8iii.Hx*88ion to the Crown, As a poUtieian, he was 
i' _ ly rjiutlous and reserved. Pope appears to stigma- 

tise iiim as a Trimmer, in tlie line 



Mers and pJitrioU ia two ranks divide : 

ugh both he paajted, and bowed horn Bide to aide/' 

But tbero doe-s not appear to be good groimd for the censure. 
He carc^d not for office, but he evidently liked to be the bead 
•*f an independent party ; and patriotism with hin^ consisted 
mainly in upholding the landed interest, and the ascendancy 
of th*' Eiigli8h Church. 
AJlor he retired from Parliamentary duties and political 



.i^^^ 
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struggles, he resided chiefly in the country, occupying his 
time by literary pursuits, and amusing himself by gardening. 
His garden at Mildenhall was celebrated for the quality of 
its grapes, and Sir Thomas used to send every year, hampers 
filled with these grapes, and carried on men^a shoulders^ to 
London (nearly seventy miles), as his ofiFering to the queen. 

In private life Sir Thomas Hanmer was much respected, 
and he would have gone to the grave happy as well as 
honoured, if it had not been for his unfortunate second 
marriage. It was said of him that he married an old woman 
for love and a young woman for money, and was not very 
fortunate in either of them. The elopement of his second 
wife, the vexatious claims of her child, and the book which 
Mr. Hervey published, tended to embitter the last years of 
the baronet's life. He is said to have been strict but just 
towards his tenants, and they respected him ; kind and liberal 
towards the poor, and they loved him. Traditional infor- 
mation as to the personal appearance and manners of Sir 
Thomas, exhibits very forcibly the minutely true touch in 
that line of Pope — 

" There moved Montalto with superior air" 

The Baronet in his latter days is described as a portly old 
gentleman, of a very stately carriage, accustomed to walk 
solemnly to church twice on every Sunday, followed by all 
his servants, and moving from his iron gates to the porch of 
the church between two ranks of his tenants and adherents, 
who stood hat in hand, bowing reverently low, while the 
great man acknowledged their salutations by a few words and 
dignified condescension. 

HONEST TOM MARTIN. 

Honest Tom Martin, the antiquary of Palgrave, lost his 
wife in 1731, ten days after she had been delivered of twins, 
leaving him, who was domestically a helpless man, sur- 
roimded by a family of six children. The antiquary, however. 
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soon repaired this loss, as well as he was able, by marrying 
Frances, widow of Peter Le Neve, Norry king-at-arms, then 
living at Ghreat Witchingham. There is a well authenticated 
anecdote which proves this courtship to have been a very 
curious affair. Mr. Martin was acting as executor to the late 
Peter Le Neve, when one morning, having been intently oc- 
cupied in looking over the MSS. of his deceased Mend, he 
was summoned by the widow to dinner. He raised himself 
suddenly, and throwing himself back in his chair, stretched 
out his arms, and as it were yawned out, " yes, yes, 
who'll have me and my six children ? " " That will I, Mr. 
Martin, if I like those which I have not seen, as well as those 
which I have seen ; " and they were married so shortly after 
that event that Sir James Burrough, Master of Caius, had 
not had time to have his mourning completed for the lost wife, 
before he heard of the approaching nuptials with the second. 
By this marriage, Mr. Martin came into the possession of a 
very valuable collection of English antiquities and pictures. 

LORD CHEDWORTH. 

Lord Chedworth was in the habit of wearing top-boots, 
and he wore them so bare that almost any person would have 
been ashamed of them. When new boots were sent home, 
he was accustomed to set them on one side, and get his man- 
servant to wear them a short time, to prepare them for his 
own feet. Sometimes the man woidd tell his Lordship that 
he thought the boots were ready, but his Lordship would 
generally reply, " Never mind, William, wear them another 

His Lordship's legal attainments and well-known generous 
disposition caused him, whilst he resided in Ipswich, to be 
frequently consulted by tradesmen and others in indigent 
droumstances, for legal advice. The applicants were ushered 
into the library, where, surrounded by books, they foimd 
him seated at a table. The chairs and furniture of the room, 
like his Lordship's clothes, had not merely seen their best 
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Aaj3j bat were compumtiTelT woTthlesB^ and the old nd eioak 
mbinh iDTuiAbij enreloped his ahouliiersv made him look 
n^rn Eke a gxpsj hag than a pstst of the reahn. 

THE L.iST EAJLL OF DTSABT. 

WHbraham ToQemadie, the last Earl of Dvsart, iras most 
derotedlj attached to his Coontees^ who died Sept«nber 14th9 
1804. The Earl continued to wear mourning for her nntil the 
da J of his death, and for many rears her place at table was 
arranged as if she was expected to occupy it. One da j there 
fras more company than he had anticipated* and he quietly 
took the place himself, and ever afterwards made use of it. 

The Earl chiefly divided his time between the mansion at 
Helmingham, and the beautiful Marine Yilla at SteephiU, in 
the Isle of T^ght. Ham Uouse, in Surrey, he only 
occasionally visited, as he seemed to hare a diaHke to that 
charming spot, and sometimes called it the death house, as all 
the fSunily died there, and singularly enough he died there 
himself. He usually came to Helmingham in March, and 
stayed until the end of August, exercising all the bounty of 
an old English gentleman. A yeomanry volunteer corps 
was raised about 1799 at the expense of the Earl, and when- 
ever they met for exercise there was always " open house at 
the hall." Upon one grand field day the Dowager Countess 
presented the corps with a pair of colours. The Earl was 
Colonel ; but although he had his uniform made he invariably 
attended in mourning. One day he complimented one of the 
men, named Noble, who beat the great drum, by saying, 
" Noble, you played well." The man answered, " I know it, 
my Lord;" and this became a bye-word in the district for 
years afterwards. 

MRS. ELIZABETH COBBOLD. 

Miss Elizabeth Cobbold, a lady well known as one of the 
leaders of the literary, artistic, and fashionable circles in 
Ipswich, during the first quarter of the present century. 
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married in her twenty-third year, William Clarke, Esq., of 
Ipswich, a gentleman twice her own age, by whose death she 
became a widow within six months of her marriage. Her 
sentiments towards Mr. Clarke, and her indifference to tlie 
remarks which the disparity of years had occasioned, may be 
collected firom the following lively verses, which she addressed 
to him on St- Valentine's day, soon after their marriage : — 

" Eliza to William this valentine send, 
Wliile every good wish on the present attend ; 
And freely she writes, nndistnrh'd hj a fear, 
Tho* prudes may look soomful, and libertines sneer. 
Tho' talkers and tale-bearers smiling may say, 
' Yoor genioses always are out of the way ; 
Snre none but herself would such levities mix 
With the seriousness suited to grave iwenty-six. 
A wife send a valentine ! Lord, what a whim ! 
And then, of all people, to send it to him — 
Make love to her husband ! my stars, how romantic ! 
The girl must be certainly foolish or frantic I 
But I always thought so, else what could engage 
Her to marry a man who is twice her own age ? ' 
While the tabbies are thus on my motives enlarging, 
My sentiments, William, may read in the margin. 
On the wings of old time have three months past away. 
Since I promised ' to honour, to love, and obey,' 
And surely my William's own heart will allow 
That my conduct has ne'er disagreed with my vow. 
Would health spread her wings round my husband and lord. 
To his cheeks could the smile of delight be restor'd. 
The blessing with gratitude 1 should receive. 
As the greatest that mercy benignant should give, 
And heedless of all that conjecture may say. 
With praise would remember St. Valentine's day." 

OLIVER Cromwell's granddaughter. 

Mrs. Bridget Bendish, the daughter of Bridget Cromwell, 
the Protector's eldest daughter, and Commissary General 
Ireton, resided for many years at South Town, near 
Taxmouth. During her childhood she lived for a long time 
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at her grandfather's home, and became a special favourite of 
his. When she was only six years of age she has sat between 
his knees when he has held a cabinet council even on very 
important affairs. Some of the council objected to her being 
present, when he said, " There was no secret he would trust 
with any of them which he would not trust with that infant ; " 
and to prove that he was not mistaken, he has told her some- 
thing as in confidence, and under the charge of secresy, and 
then asked her mother and grandmother to try and obtain it 
from her. All their efforts to extort it proved useless. She 
held steady against promises, bribes, and threats, and became 
at a very tender age a proficient in the art of keeping secrets. 
During her whole life she was an eccentric and enthusiastic 
woman, and thoroughly idolised the memory of her grand- 
father. During a violent fever, and at a time when it was 
thought she was not sensible of what was passing aroimd her, 
her aunt, Lady Fauconburg, and other persons, were one day 
in her bed-room, and her Ladyship, though Oliver's daughter^ 
did not resent things said by some present in dishonour to 
Cromwell's memory. Mrs. Bendish, to the astonishment of 
all, raised herself up, and with great spirit, said, " If I did 
not believe my grandmother to have been the most virtuous 
woman in the world, I should conclude your Ladyship to be a 
bastard ; for I wonder how the daughter of the greatest man 
that ever lived can not only sit with patience, and hear his 
memory ill-treated, but seem herself to assent to it." 

REV. AVILLIAM LAYTON. 

Anecdotes are said to be the best illustration of character, 
and there are a number afloat relating to the bachelor life, 
the artless disposition, and the inclination to eccentricity of 
the liev. William Layton, who was for many years rector of 
St. Matthew's, Ipswich. He had all the simplicity of charac- 
ter which usually accompany gifted minds, and was often 
sadly annoyed at little things. He could not bear the 
creaking of a door, and when such a noise grated on his ear. 
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he was sure to ask for oil and feather, which he instantly 
applied to remove the nuisance; and the sight of a book 
"dog's eared," irritated him very much. Though by no 
means a rigid Sabbatarian, he had a great dislike to seeing 
things exposed for sale on a Sunday. One morning, before 
service, whilst walking at the end of the Butter Market, he 
saw a sheep's head hanging out for sale. With his stick he 
lifted the sheep's head off tiie hook, laid it on the pavement, 
and walked on without further notice. A stall for the sale of 
vegetables and firuit, near the King's Head Inn, was a terrible 
eyesore to the reverend gentleman. It was simply a shutter in 
the old-fashioned style, hinged on at the bottom of the window, 
and transformed into a stall by a leg which, resting on the 
ground, kept it at the height of a table. One Simday morn- 
ing, the parson with his foot knocked away the support of the 
shutter, and down went the apples and vegetables, seriously 
inconveniencing and annoying the greengrocer. Mr. La^iion's 
scruples of conscience did not prevent his employing a baker 
to provide him with a hot dinner on Sundays. The green- 
grocer knowing this, resolved on giving a " Roland for an 
Oliver." He watched for the parson's dinner that day, and 
just before it reached home he thrust some fine ribs of beef off 
the board on to the pavement, and marched off, chuckling 
with glee at having thus balanced accoimts with his clerical 
neighbour. 

SIR HARVEY ELWES, THE MISER. 

Sir Harvey Elwes lived at Stoke, near Clare, the most 
perfect picture of human misery that ever existed. He 
succeeded Sir Jervaise Elwes, a generous and well-disposed 
gentleman, who had " lived beyond his means," and had in 
oonsequence so burthened the estates, that when Sir Harvey 
inherited the property he found himself nominally possessed 
of some thousands a year, but really with an income of one 
hundred patinds per annum. On his arrival at the family seat, 
at Stoke, Sir Harvey declared that he would never " leave it 
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till he had entirely cleared the paternal estate," and he lived 
to do it, and to realize above o)W hundred thousand pounds in 
addition. 

The miserly disposition was constitutional in Sir Harvey. 
In his youth he was considered likely to become a victim to 
that great English malady, consumption, and was even given 
over as lost. He did not, however, lose his life, but he lost 
his constitution and power of enjoyment. Yet, strange to say, 
his penurious mode of living and regular habits sustained 
him to a patriarchal age. His passions were as dormant as 
his constitution. He was timid, shy, and diffident in the 
extreme ; of a thin, spare habit of body, and without a Mend 
on earth. He had no acquaintances, possessed no books, had 
no desire for reading, and, in fact, for more than sixty years, 
lived almost alone. With the true avaricious spirit, he loved 
to see and handle his gold ; the hoarding up and the counting 
of his money was his delight — the ringing of his guineas his 
greatest joy. The next to that was partridge setting^ at which 
he was so great an adept, that he and his man have been known 
to take fice hundred brace of birds in one season ! Sir Harvey's 
household consisted of one man and two maids, and they, as 
well as himself, nearly lived upon partridges and fish from 
his own ponds. What they could not eat he turned out 
again, as he never gave anything away. 

FUNERAL OF A CLERICAL RATIONALIST. 

The arrangements for the fxmeral of the Rev. James Ford, 
which were made according to his own directions, exhibited, 
to a certain degree, that tinge of eccentricity which pervaded 
his character, and that freedom from conventiond habits, 
which throughout life distinguished his career. But they are 
more worthy of notice for their strong protest against the 
pompous and extravagant funeral trappings, which charac- 
terize the present age. Mr. Ford was buried three days after 
his decease, in a plain oaken coffin, without inscription, which 
was borne by twelve labourers of his parish, each in a new 
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\ tlif.; first thing I trv to d:- is r> 
ft jilriure ; ■ ■ ' and it is re-la t-rd as a 
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sili JOHN" SVCKLIXfi, THE POZT. 

- 'ill Siif.-kluig, the poet, whose gay and easy Lallal.s 
: iiJiiliiir to every lover of jxietry, and whose *• .Sr?s:ori> 
^!i' Toets " has been imitated by numberless ^-rlter?. wij* 
' .I" tit' those wealthy cavaliers in the r^-i^ of tlie fii>t 
< iirirlus, who risked their fortunes and their liv.-ft in tlie royal 
cjiiise. His frankness of manner, graeefuliifss of j»ers .n, 
and elegance of address, soon rendere<l him famous at th^.' 
luxurious court of Charles. His love of amusement and 
taste for display were so great that one of the entertainments 
which he gave at his house is said to have cost him several 
thouBand pounds. With this love for amui^f.'ments Sir Jolm 
unhappily combined pursuits of a more odious cliaraetir. 
He became enamoiu^ of play, and was soon kno^ii as one 
of the best bowlers and card players in the kingdom. It is 
that he was so enraptured by the fast-ination of play 
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that he would frequently Ue in bed the greater part of the 
day with a pack of cards before him, to obtain by practice 
the most perfect knowledge and management of their pow- 
ers. 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE. 

A man named Thomas Sadler, who resided for many years 
in the parish of St. Peter, Ipswich, was after the decease of 
his mother advised by some of his boon companions to ad- 
vertise for a wife. He in consequence sat down and penned 
the following poetical epistle, which was inserted in one of 
the Ipswich newspapers : — 

<* ADDRESS TO THE SUFFOLK FEMALES. 

« Wanted immediately as a wife 
And a partner throughout life, 
One that is in temper mild — 
As meek and gentle as a child ; 
One tbat*8 healthy, young, and strong, 
And will not vex me with her tongue ; 
One that's not o'er nice in dress, 
No more than humble cleanliness ; 
One that's not o'erwhelmed with care, 
Nor e'er will drive me to despair; 
One that won't abroad be straying, 
Nor know no bed but what we lay in ; 
One that's not o'erwhelmed with riches, 
Nor e'er will want to wear the breeches, 
But with me, in my humble state. 
Strive to be happy, in whatever fate 
May on us fall in this short life. 
Meanwhile that we are man and wife ; 
For swift the hours of pleasure fly 
When love's entwined with constancy ; 
But when once sullied by a jealous strife. 
Slow moves the hours of a bitter life. 
A virtuous wife is an honor to her birth ; 
A discontented wife is a hell on earth. 
Now any lass whose will incline. 
And wish to know where she may find 
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The man who is so much inclined 

To enter in this happy state^ 

I my abode will now relate. 

I a native am of Ipswich town, 
My name in here I won't pat down, 
But if to find me out you are inclined, 
Come over Stoke, and there you will me find, 
In a house where I was bom and bred, 
Well nigh unto the Boar's Head. 

In the eolumns of the same journal, a week after the in- 
sertion of the above, the following reply appeared : — 

" ADDRESS TO THE SUFFOLK BACHELOR. 

«* A young lady from Norfolk has read your petition, 
A.nd is highly concerned at your woful condition, 
But the reason for that you yourself have betrayed, 
Tour head is too nigh a Boar's Head, I'm afraid ; 
And so, if from Suffolk you look for a wife, 
Get away from that hog for the rest of your life. 
For what Suffolk female, though ever so poor, 
Would look for a husband so nigh to a Boar ? " 

"the sense of the parish." 

In 1822 Dr. Whately, the future Archbishop, accepted the 
pastoral charge of Halesworth, in SnfiFolk. Whilst residing 
there he seems to have known more of the plagues than of 
the "recreations" of a coimtry parson. Eector Whately 
wanted on one occasion to divert a footpath. Probably he 
did not know what a violation of all public notions of right 
he was contemplating. His churchwardens came to him 
half in alarm, half in triumph, to tell him that " the sense 
of the parish was dead against him." Whately was a little 
amazed, but having made up his mind to his discomfiture, 
went to his vestry plainly to say so, talked the matter over 
with a good deal of geniality, and just a little " chaflF" ; and 
it appeared the " sense " of the parish consisted after all of 
a bumpkin sort of landowner, a gossiping apothecary, and 
three patriots fresh from the public-house. 
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Aucinnsnop whately and the aide-de-camp. 
Tho oaiiBtic way in which Archbishop Whately snubbed a 
young aido-do-oamp who at one of the castle levees asked, 
aproi)08 of Dr. Murray, who wore a cross: "What was the 
dilForonoo l>otween a Roman bishop and a jackass ? " was 
vory chanu*t<»ri8tio. " One wears the cross upon his back and 
tho othor upon his breast," explained the aide-de-camp. " Do 
f/tm know tho diiTorenoe between an aide-de-camp and a 
donkoyl"' ask Dr. Whatoly. "No?" said the other, interro- 
gutiv(»ly. " Nor I either," was the reply. 

LOKD THVRLOW'S START IN LIFE. 

Thurlowhad travelled the circuit for some years with little 
noticM^ and with no opi>ortunity to put forth his abilities, 

when tho houst^koopor of the Duke of N was prosecuted 

lor stoaling a quantity of linen with which she had been 
entnifltod. An attorney of little note and practice conducted 
tho woman's case, lie knew full well that he could not expect 
lioarty co-operation by employing any of the leading coiinsel. 
It was a poor ease, and a low case, and it could not be antici- 
jMitod that thoy, " tho foremost men of all the Bar," would 
Hot themselves tooth and nail against the Duke, who in 
himself, his agents, and his friends, made the greatest part of 
every high, legal, and political assemblage in the county. 
The attorney looked roimd, therefore, for some young barrister 
who had nothing to lose, and might have something to win, 
and he fixed upon Thurlow, who read over the brief with the 
highest glee, and had an interview with the prisoner. As he 
entered the Court, he jogged the briefless one, and said, in his 
favourite slang language — " Neck or nothing, my boy, to-day; 
I'll soar or tumble." The opening speech of the eminent 
coimsel for the Duke, and the evidence, completely convicted 
the woman ; but Thurlow, by his withering cross-examination 
of the witnesses, his sneers at the Duke and Duchess, and his 
powerful address to the jury upon the "grovelling prosecution," 
triumphed. The woman was acquitted, and from that day 
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the powers of Thurlow in voice, sarcasm, gesture, and all the 
superior intonations of brow-beating, which raised him to the 
most dangerous pinnacle of legal greatness, became known, 
and rapidly advanced him to fame, and caused the grand- 
children of his father to be enrolled among the established 
peers of the realm. 

crabbe's simplicity of character. 

Whilst Crabbe was on a visit, during the autumn of his days, 
to Mrs. Hoare, of Hampstead, Mrs. Joannie BaiUie, for whom 
he had a high esteem, sent him one day the present of a black 
cock, and a message with it, that Mr. Crabbe should look at 
the bird before it was delivered to the cook, or something to 
that purpose. He looked at the bird, as desired, and 
then went to Mrs. Hoare in some perplexity, to ask 
whether he ought not to have it stuffed instead of eating it. 
She could not in her own house tell him that it was 
simply intended for the larder, and he was at the trouble 
and expense of having it stufiPed, lest Mrs. Joannie BailHe 
shoidd think that sufficient respect had not been paid to her 
present. 

In June, 1819, the " Tales of the Hall " were published 
by Mr. Murray, who for them and the remaining copyright 
of all Crabbe's poems, gave the munificent sum of £3000. 
When Crabbe, who was staying in London, received the bills 
for this amount, Moore and Rogers earnestly advised him to 
deposit them without delay in some safe hands — but no ; he 
must " take them with him to Trowbridge, and show them to 
his son John. They would hardly believe in his good luck 
at home, if they did not see the bills." On his way down to 
Trowbridge, a friend at Salisbury, at whose house he rested 
(Mr. Everett, the banker), seeing that he carried these bills 
loosely in his waistcoat pocket, requested to be allowed to 
take oharge of them ; but with equal ill success. " There 
was no fear," he said, '* of his losing them ; and he must 
show them to his son John." 
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COMPLIMENTS TO JOHN CONSTABLE'S ART. 

When Fnseli was looking at Constable's picture of " Salis- 
bury Cathedral," at the Academy exhibition, in 1823, he 
said, " I like de landscapes of Constable : he is always pic- 
turesque — of a fine colour, and de lights always in de right 
places ; but he makes me call for my great coat and umbrella." 
And the inimitable Jack Bannister, who sat as a model to 
Leslie for " Uncle Toby," called upon Constable in 1825, to 
request a landscape, as he said he had long desired one fix)m 
which " he could feel the wind blowing on his face." 

LYING GOES BY DISTRICTS. 

Bishop Blomfield used to tell a story of one clergyman 
whom he had reproved for certain irregularities of conduct, 
which had been brought under his notice by his parishioners, 
and who had replied — "Your Lordship, as a classical scholar, 
knows that lying goes by districts : the Cretans were liars — 
the Capadocians were liars ; and I can assure your Lordship 
that the inhabitants of are liars also." 

CLERGYMEN ON DUTY. 

Whilst Dr. Blomfield was Bishop, he said that intoxication 
was the most frequent charge against the clergy. One was 
so drunk whilst waiting for a funeral, that he fell into the 
grave ; another was conveyed away from a visitation dinner in 
a helpless state by the Bishop's own servants. A third, 
when rebuked for drunkenness, replied — " But, my Lord, I 
never was drunk on duty." " On duty ! " exclaimed the 
Bishop ; " when is a clerg;yTnan not on duty ? " " True," 
said the other ; " I never thought of that." 

BERNARD BARTON AND THE PLAYERS. 

In 1822, there was a party of English actors performing 
plays at Paris. One evening, an actor of the name of 
" Barton " was annoimced, and some of the audience imme- 
diately called out, inquiring if it was the Quaker poet. 
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GAINSBOROUGH AND REYNOLDS. 

When Gainsboroiigh was lying on his death bed, he felt that 
there was one whom he had not treated with courtesy — it was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The president's unfinished portrait 
seemed to look reproachftdly upon him ; and the feeling that 
there was between them, the relationship of genius, induced 
him to write to Sir Joshua, expressing a desire to see him 
once more before he died. " If any little jealousies had 
subsisted between us," says Reynolds, " they were forgotten 
in these moments of sincerity ; and he tumdd towards me as 
one who was engrossed by the same pursuits, and who deserved 
his good opinion, by being sensible of his excellence." It is 
a solemn scene, that death chamber — the two great painters 
side by side, forgetftd of the past, but not immindful of the 
future. Gainsborough says that he fears not death ; that his 
regret at losing life is principally the regret of leaving his art, 
more especially as he now began to see what his deficiencies 
were, which he thought in his last works were in some measure 
supplied. The wave of life heaves to and fro. Reynolds 
bends his dull ear to catch Gainsborough's failing words — 
" We are all going to heaven ; and Vandyke is of the company. ' ' 

Gainsborough's "blue boy." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had maintained in one of his discourses, 
** that the masses of light in a picture should be always of a 
warm, mellow colour : yellow, red, or a yellowish- white ; and 
that the blue, the grey, or the green colours should be kept 
almost entirely out of these masses, and be used only to 
support and set off these warm colours." To refute the 
President's objection to blue in the mass, Gainsborough, in 
1779, clothed a full length portrait of Master Buttall in a 
dress approaching to cerulean splendour. The propriety of 
this has been the subject of much debate. Dr. AVaagen 
remarks : — " In spite of the blue dress, Gainsborough has 
succeeded in producing a harmonious and pleasing effect; 
nor can it be doubted that in the cool scale of colours, in 
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which blue acts the chief part, there ore very tender and 
pleasing harmonies, which Sir Joshua, with his way of seeing, 
(;ould not appreciate." The author of " A Handbook for 
Young Painters," however, says — " I agree with the opinion 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, that in this picture the diflSculty is 
rather ably combated than vanquished. Indeed it is not even 
i'airly combated, for Gainsborough has so mellowed and broken 
the blue with other tints, that it is no longer that pure bleak 
colour Sir Joshua meant ; and after all, though the picture is 
a very fine one, it cannot be doubted that a warmer tint for 
the dress would have made it still more agreeable to the eye." 

QUKEN CAROLINE AND THE REV. WILLIAM WHISTON. 

The llev. William Whiston was much esteemed by Queen 
( Caroline, consort of George II., who generously made birp a 
present of £50 every year from the time she became Queen ; 
and she usually sent for him every summer to spend a day or 
two with her. Once, whilst at Richmond, she asked him 
what pooi)le in general said of her. He replied that they 
justly esteemed her as a lady of great abilities, as a patron of 
learned men, and a kind friend to the poor. "But," says she, 
" no one is without faults — ^pray what are mine ? " He begged 
to bo excused speaking on that subject, but she insisting, he 
said, " Her Majesty did not behave with proper reverence at 
church." She replied, " That the king would talk to her." 
He said, " A greater than kings was there to be regarded 
only." She acknowledged and confessed her fault. " Pray," 
said she, "tell me what is my next." He replied, "When 
I hoar that your Majesty has cunended that fault, I will tell 
you of your next." 

LORD KEEPER IJACON. 

Sir Nicholas Baicon lived at Eedgrave Hall, and at this 
seat Queen Elizabeth visited him in September, 1559, in 
August, 1560, and in July and August, 1561. On one of 
these occasions her Majesty remarked, " My Lord, what a 
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little house you have got here." He answered, " Madam, 
my house is well enough, but your EUghness has made me 
too great for my house." 

Lord Campbell, in enumerating some anecdotes to show 
that Lord Keeper Bacon was no contemptible jester, says of 
him, ** Once, going the northern circuit as Judge, before he 
had the Cbeat Seal, he was about to pass sentence on a thief 
convicted before him, when the prisoner, after various pleas 
had been overruled, asked for mercy on account of kindred. 
" Prithee," said my Lord Judge, ** how comes this about P " 
•* Why, if it please you, my Lord, your name is Bacony and 
mine is Hog^ and in all ages Hog and Bacon have been so 
near kindred that they are not to be separated." " Ay, but," 
replied the Judge, " you and I cannot be kindred except you 
be hanged, for Hog is not Bacon imtil it be well hanged J^ 
Unfortunately for the truth of Lord Campbell's anecdote, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon never officiated as Judge of Assize. 

CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT AND A PRISONER. 

It is related of Chief Justice Holt, that being once on the 
Bench at the Old Bailey, a fellow was tried and convicted of 
a robbery on the highway whom the Judge remembered to 
have been one of his old companions, at the time he was a 
wild youth. He was moved by that curiosity which is natural 
on the retrospection of past life, to know the fortime of those 
with whom he was once associated, and of whom he had 
known nothing for many years; he therefore asked the fellow 
what was become of Tom such a one, and Will such a one, 
and the rest of the knot to which they belonged.. The fellow, 
fetching a deep sigh, and making a low bow, said, " Ah ! 
my Lord, they are all hanged but your Lordship and /." 

BOYHOOD OF LIEUTENANT SHIPP. 

lieutenant Shipp, of the 76th regiment, was bom at 
Sazmundham, and left an orphan at an early age. As he 
grew up to boyhood, he became known as a wild dog of 
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unconquerable spirit — always ready to plan or to execute 
mischief. One morning, whilst playing marbles in " Love 
Lane," martial music from fife and drum struck on his 
ear. Listantly bagging his marbles, he scampered off to 
see the soldiers, whom he foimd to be a " recruiting party " 
of the royal artillery, who, decked out with flaimting ribbons, 
were trying to induce the Johnny Baws of the district to 
"enter the service of King George." The finery and the 
music were such attractions to his youthful fancy, that he, 
after due consideration, strutted up to the sergeant, and 
asked him if he would " take I for a sodger," to the great 
amusement of the company. It was not long after this 
adventure, that he went to live as cow-boy to a farmer in 
Saxmundham, whose heart was as cold as the hoar-frost, 
which sometimes blighted his prospects. The boy was so 
mischievous in his propensities, and the master so tyrannical 
in his inclinations, that the youngster tasted the lash almost 
as frequently as his supper. The recruiting party had upset 
the poor boy's brains, and the desire to wear his Majesty's 
livery was uppermost in his mind. The hoes and rakes 
W(5ro transformed into muskets, and the geese and turkeys 
into soldiers, to gratify the cow-boy's propensity for military 
<jxorci8(iS. lie was always whistling " God save the King," 
or " The British Grenadiers," and was once caught riding 
the old sow, pitchfork in hand, singing at the same time, 
** Hoc tlio Conquering Hero comes." 

ONE QUAKER COOK. 

The Rev. Cliarles B. Tayler, having applied to Bernard 
Barton for a cook, the poet writes in reply : — " I am requested 
to say that we are quite unable to i^ecommend thee a cook of 
any kind ; as to Quaker cooks, they are so scarce that we 
Quaker folk are compelled to call in the aid of the daughters 
of the land, to dress our o\\ti viands, or cook them ourselves 
as well as we can. But what, my dear friend, could put it 
into thy head to think of a Quaker cook, of all nondescripts ? 
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Charles Lamb would have told thee better : he says he never 
could have relished even the salads Eve dressed for the angels 
in Eden — ^his appetite is too highly excited ' to sit a guest 
with Daniel at his pulse.' Go to ! thou art a wag, Charles ; 
and this is only a sly way of hinting that we are fond of 
good living. But, perhaps, after all, more of compliment 
them of inuendo is implied in the proposition. Thou thoughtest 
we were civil, cleanly, quiet, etc., all excellent qualities, 
doubtless, in women of all kinds, cooks not excluded. But, 
my dear Mend, I should be sorry the reputation of our sect, 
for the possession of these qualities, should be exposed to the 
contingent vexations which culinary mortals are especially 
exposed to. * A cook whilst cooking is a sort of fury,' says 
the old poet. Ay ! but not a Quaker cook, at least in the 
favourable and friendly opinion of Adine and thyself; we 
are proud of that good opinion, and I would not risk its 
forfeiture by sending one of our sisterhood to thee as a cook. 
Suppose an avalanche of soot to plimip down the chimney 
the first gala day — 'twould be Cookship versus Quakership 
whether the poor body kept her sectarian serenity unruffled ; 
and suppose the beam kicked the wrong way, what would 
become of all our reputation in the temporary good opinion 
of Adine and thee ? But all badinage apart ; even in our 
own Society there are comparatively few who are in the 
situation of domestic servants, and I nerer remember but 
one in the peculiar office re/erred to. 

DRBSS AND FURNITURE OF SIR HARVEY ELWES. 

Sir Harvey Elwes's predecessor had been so lavish in 
dress that the new Baronet found lots of clothes, which he 
undertook to wear up ; and it is believed that Sir Jervaise's 
garments were used by Sir Harvey until the day of his death. 
He was generally seen with a black velvet cap pulled over 
his face, so as to form a good shade to the eyes ; a worn-out, 
foil-dressed suit, and an old great coat, with worsted stockings 
drawn up over his knees. He rode a thin, thorough-bred 
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1i6r»^ySad **ibgihfjfnfkMiA hs rider*' both looked as if m gust 
of wind wrjolA lunnfr bloum them awa j together. 

The fttfmmm in the manson at Stoke was most sacredlj 
unique. N'A a rocoi was painted, not a nindow repaiFed. 
The heda were all in canopj and state, hot the miserable 
Baronet let the worms and moths hare midistiirbed swav, 
sind the roof of the hoiue was more adapted to the climate of 
Ital J than that of EngUmd. The fdel consamed in the house 
was ffippKed by his woods ; and if a farmer in the neighbonr- 
hood called. Sir Hanrey would strike a light in a tinder-box, 
that he kept by him, and patting one single stid^ in the 
grate, would not add another until the first was nearly burnt 
rml When the day was not fine enough to tempt him 
abroad, he would walk backwards and forwards in his old 
hall, to save the expense of a fire ; and after taking a basin 
of icaUr gruel in the evening, he went to bed, to sare the 
unnecewary extravagance of a candle. 

ADVAXTAOES AND DI8ADVAXTAGE8 OF TR.\VELLIXG. 

In a letter from Marseilles, Mrs. Barbauld, in 1785, thus 
amusingly sums up the advantages and disadvantages of 
travelling : — 



ADTAinJLOEH Or TEAVELUXO. 

A July ton tnd a tonthem breeze. 

Figf, almondf, etc., etc. 

Bweei toentf in the fields. 
Orapet and raiiini. 
(^fiee at cheap at milk. 
Wine a demi tout the bottle. 

ProTen9al iongt and laughter. 

Boup, talod, and oil. 

Archet of triumph, fine churches, 

stately palaces. 
A pleasant and varied country. 



PEE COKTRA. 

Flies, fleas, and all Pharoah's 
plague of yermin. 

No tea, and the very name of tea- 
kettle unknown. 

Bad scents within doors. 

No plum pudding. 

Milk as dear as coffee. 

Bread three sous the hal^nny 
roll. 

Proven9al roughness and scolding. 

No beef, no butter. 

Dirty inns, heavy roads, uneasy 
carriages. 

But many, many a league from 
those we love. . 
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PERSEVERANCE OF BISHOP BLOMFIELD WHEN A YOUTH. 

The father of Bishop Blomfield was a sohoohnaster at 
Buiy St. Edmund's. Under his tuition, the future Bishop 
acquired the rudiments of latin ; and at the age of eight, he 
was transferred to the Grrammar School in the same town. 
He was at this time a very delicate boy, and subject to 
affections of the chest, for which the air of Bury was too 
keen. He used to climb up the stairs by the help of the 
banisters, and on account of his diminutive size, was nick- 
named by his schoolfellows TU Blomfield. But he gave 
early promise of the ability and industry which marked his 
whole subsequent life ; and during the ten years which he 
spent at the grammar school, he would often rise at four or 
five in the morning, in order to study modem languages, 
botany, and chemistry, in addition to his regular school- 
work. At the age of eighteen, he commenced his residence 
at Cambridge, as a pensioner of Trinity College, where he 
gained a scholarship in the following year. He soon foimd 
that the boys of Charterhouse and Eton were more than a 
match for him, and that if he were to retain the reputation 
which he had gained at school, he must work even harder 
than before. Accordingly, he began a system of reading, 
which overtasked his bodily, though not his mental powers, 
and the bad effects of which lasted, perhaps, throughout his 
life. He sometimes spent sixteen, and even eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four over his books. He wrote every day a piece 
of Greek or Latin composition, and a translation from a Greek 
or Latin author, which latter he translated back again some 
days after, €uad then compared his version with the original. 

At the end of his academical year, he was fortunately 

introduced to Mr. , afterwards Bishop Maltby, who 

gave him some good advice as to the method of reading 
which he should pursue. He, in consequence, re-commenced 
reading on the plan recommended by Mr. Maltby. At this 
period, his day was generally thus divided : rising in time 
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for tho early chapel service, which he never missed during his 
undergraduate life, except when prevented by illness, he 
began reading at nine, at twelve allowed himself two hours' 
recreation, walking or rowing, or occasionally a game of 
billiards ; dined at two, the college dinner-hour, and returning 
to his books at three, road without interruption till twelve at 
night, and occasionally till three in the morning. Sometimes 
ho altoniatod his work, one week sitting up till three, and the 
next rising at four. The remonstrances of Mends or phy- 
sicians, who warned liim that he read too hard, were in vain ; 
tlio objects which he had set before him he determined to 
gain, at whatever cost of ease, time, and health. A Bury 
frioud, meeting him in ilie streets of Cambridge, during a 
long vacation, exclaimeil, *' Why, Charles Blomfield, I believe 
if you wore to drop from the sky, you would be found with 
a book in your hand.** 

NOBLK CONDUCT OF LORD ROCHFORD. 

A gentleman, whom Lord Rochford had made Consul at 
McttHina, died in 1771, and gave his whole fortune, between 
£ij,00() and £4,000, to his patron. But few gentlemen 
wanted money more than the Earl, yet he immediately gave 
the whole legacy to the testator's family. 

DR. WIIATELy's cure FOR A HEAD-ACHE. 

Archbishop Whately, from his earliest youth, battled and 
balked all temptation to sloth. He knew that indolence 
begins in cobwebs and ends in iron chains, and he never 
spared either the sinews of his strong mind or the muscles of 
his strong arm ; and when, as sometimes happened, a head- 
ache overtook him after some imusally severe intellectual 
effort, he used to reifresh himself by manual labour. A Mend 
of Dr. Field's says, " The first occasion on which I ever saw 
Dr. Whately was under peculiar circumstances. I accom- 
panied Dr. Field to visit professionally some members of the 
Archbishop's household, at Redesdale. The groimd was 
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covered by two feet of snow, and the thermometer was down 
almost to zero. Ejiowing the Archbishop's character for 
hmnanity, I expressed much surprise to see an old labouring 
man in his shirt sleeves felling a tree ' afker hours ' in the 
demesne, while a heavy shower of sleet drifted pitilessly on 
his face. * That labourer,' replied Dr. Field, ' whom you 
think the victim of prelatioal despotism, is no other than the 
Archbishop, curing himself of a headache. When his Grace 
has been reading or writing more than ordinarily, and finds 
any pain or confusion about the central organization, he puts 
both to flight by rushing out with an axe, and slashing away 
at some ponderous trunk. As soon as he finds himself in a 
profuse perspiration, he gets into bed and wraps himself in 
Limerick blankets, foils into a sound slimiber; and gets up 
buoycmt.' " 

Dr. Whately avowed a scepticism as regards drugs, and 
was very much of opinion with Dryden, that — 

" Better to seek the fields for health nnbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught." 

The physic firom the fields, and' draughts of vital air, of 
which the Archbishop partook copiously, carried on his own 
feoe an advertisement of their potency, quite as effective and 
perhaps more truthful than the ubiquitous credentials of the 
Methuselah pill. 

W. J. FOX AS AN ORATOR. 

Though ungainly in figure, William Johnson Fox was 
very graceful in attitude ; he stood with great ease, his folded 
arms crossed upon his breast, and the fore-finger of the right 
hand extended as an index ; the upper part of the figure was 
thrown back, and the head slightly inclined forward. The 
most profound silence greeted his opening sentences, wliicli 
were short, epigrammatic, and poured forth in a rich, mellow 
tone of voice. Perfect in articulation, and clear in voice, the 
words came vibrating on the ear with the sweet clang of a 
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distant bell. Mr. Fox affected no quaintness, no Bingularity 
of idiom; he adhered to pure English, seldom used words for 
mere effect, and shrunk with fastidious delicacy from 
unnecessary display. His inflections were really musical. 
Ab he proceeded he warmed with his subject, for though he 
used little gesture, his figure dilated, his features worked, his 
eyes seemed ready to burst with intellectual fire, and his 
voice broke out like a trumpet call as he denoimced some 
social grievance, some iniquity wrought by the few at the 
expense of the many. Towards the conclusion of his dis- 
course, he made use of long sentences ; but he was an artist 
in words. While constructing the first steps of his sentence, 
his thoughts were moulding the remote conclusion. His 
eloquence was like an ionic temple — chaste and beautiful, 
massive at the base, and having no useless ornament to 
distract the gaze of the beholder. In picturesqueness of lan- 
guage, in power of description, and in brilliancy of diction, 
this self-taught man was equal to any orator of his day, 
and his perorations were seldom paralleled. As you read 
the orations of this champion of English fireedom and 
instructor of mankind, you are enchanted ; but as -^chines 
said of Demosthenes, "What would you have thought 
had you Jicard him delicer them?^^ 

ROYAL INGRATITUDE. 

Edward Rookwood, of Euston, a younger branch of the 
Rookwoods of Stanningfield, and who with other Catholic 
gentlemen of Suffolk, signed a protestation of loyalty and 
a declaration against the Pope's deposing power, entertained 
Queen Elizabeth in her progress through the coimty, in 
1578. Of this event a singiUar account is given by Sichard 
Tbpcliffe, to George Earl of Shrewsbury, in a letter published 
in Lodge's Illttstratwm of British History, In return for 
Rookwood's hospitality, her Majesty, for no other reason 
than because he was a Papist, not only joined in insulting 
him in the grossest manner, but had him hurried off to 
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Norwich gaol, and fined him afterwards in a large sum for 
presuming " to attempt her real presence/' The poor man 
ultimatelj died in the gaol of St. Edmimd's, Bury, and his 
house and estate at Euston were sold to relieve the distress 
of the family. 

DESTITUTE CONDITION OF MR. AND MRS. INCHBALD. 

Soon after marriage, Mrs. Inchbald went with her husband 
to France, the wife that she might acquire a complete know- 
ledge of the French language, the husband to prosecute 
portrait painting, in which he had made some proficiency. 
Their slender fimds, however, were soon exhausted, and in 
the course of a few months they returned to Brighton 
almost penniless. So destitute was their condition, that on 
several occasions they went without either dinner or tea, and 
once they ate turnips in a field for a meal. They got to 
London by some means or other, and obtained an engagement 
for Liverpool. Here she made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Siddons, who at that time washed and ironed for her hus- 
band and child, and lightened her domestic duties by surging 
9i.w^y the hours. The future Countess of Derby was also 
there, taking a half benefit, neither of these ladies dreaming 
of the great honours that awaited them. 

JOHN constable's HABITS. 

Whilst Constable was staying at Petworth, in 1834, Leslie 
was an inmate of the same house, and it was the only occasion, 
he says, in which he had an opportunity of witnessing his 
habits. ^' Constable rose early, and had often made some 
beautifal sketch in the park before breakfast. On going 
into his room one morning, not aware that he had yet been 
out of ity I found him setting some of those sketches with 
iwTiglftaa. His dressing table was covered with fiowers, 
feathers of birds, and pieces of bark with hchens and mosses 
adhering to them, which he had brought home for the sake 
of their beautiful tints. Mr. George Constable told me that 
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whik on a visit to him. Constable brought from Fittlffworth 
Common at least a dozen dil&rent specimens of sttod and 
earth, of colonra from pale to deep veEow, ami of li^ reddish 
hiies to tinta almost crimson. The richness of tiiese colours, 
contrasting with the deep greens of the ftnae and other 
vegetation on this picturea<^ue heath, ♦Jelighted hfm exceed- 
ingly, and he carried these earths home* carefaUT preserved 
in bottles, and also manj fragments of the variously coloured 
utone* In passing with Mr. G. Constable some slimy posts 
near an old mill, he said, ^ I wiidi you could cut otf and send 
theiT tr>ps to me." 

Leslie says, " lEs very amusements conasted of study ; I 
do not think he ever read a novel in his life. It was on no 
narrow principle that he objected to works of fiction, but 
they did not interest him. I remember soon after the death 
of Mrs. Constable, when books were proposed to him as a 
relief to his mind, he said, '" I should be delighted to read 
* Tom Thumb,' if it could amuse me." 

Again : ^^ I have seen him admire a fine tree with an 
ecsta^^y of delight like that with which he would catch up 
a beautiful child in his arms. The ash was his fovourite, and 
all who are acquainted with his pictures cannot fail to have 
olm^srved how frequently it is introduced as a near object, 
and how l^eautifully its distinguishing peculiarities are marked. 

In the winter seasons, after he could afford it. Constable 
frequently s(?nt clothes and blankets to bo distributed among 
th« poor of his native village ; indeed, no feature of his 
eliara(jtor was more amiable than his sympathy with the 
nudfTings of the humbler classes, and his consideration for 
their f(?clingft in all respects. He possessed that innate and 
only real gentility of which the test is, conduct towards 
ill If 'Horn and strangers; he was a gentleman to the poorest 
of \\\n Kpc^oic^w — a gentleman in a stage coach, nay more — 
a g<»ii1h»nuin at a stage coach inn dinner. 

Willing to Mr. Purton, in 1836, Constable says, "We 
gladly avail ourselves of your and Mrs. Purton's kind 
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inTitatMm to dimifir, and will be nith voa at four o'clock 
that daj, Jdm, myself, and the sailor, though for mvself 
there is always an uncertainty. I like to be poking about 
my lumber, and loathe to go from home/* 

DR. l^-HATELY OX GAMING. 

When the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science met at Bel&st in 1852, Archbishop Whately pre- 
sided oyer <me of the lectures, and was entertained at dinner 

by Mr. B , with scTeral of the northern greot guns. 

The couTersation turned on the subject of gaming* and the 
AitJibiahop asked any member of the company to state in 
what its moral offence consisted. One reverend gentleman 
maintained that gaming iuTolved no moral transgression 
whatever, and ought to be regarded chiefly as a healthful 

relaxation for the over-tasked mind. Dr. H , who had 

filled the Whately chair of political economy, advanced it 
as his opinion that the moral offence implied by the Arch- 
bishop consisted in prostituting to bad purposes the talents 
given by God for successful commercial speculation, in the 
same way as the commerce of prostitution degrades and checks 
marriage. "That is a very good answer for a political 
economist," replied Dr. Whately ; ** but my view is simply, 
that inasmuch as all gaming implies a desire of profiting at 
the expense of your neighbour, it involves a breach of the 
tenth commandment." 

On another occasion, he said, " Hie best throw mth the dice 
is to throw them atcay.^^ 

KEEPING A PROMISE. 

Hengrave Hall, and the Suffolk property acquired by Sir 
Thomas Kytson, was in the reign of Charles II. settled by 
the Countess Rivers upon Penelope, her third daughter. It 
is said that Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir 
William Harvey each solicited Lady Penelope in marriage at 
the same time^ and that, to keep peace between the rivals, 
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she threatened the first aggressor with her perpetual dis- 
pleasure, humorously telling them that if they oould wait 
she would have them all in their turns — a promise which 
was actually performed. The gentleman first favoured was 
Sir George Trenchard, of Wolverton, in Dorsetshire, who, 
dying shortly after without issue, she married Sir John Gage, 
Bart, of Firle, in Sussex; by him, who died in 1633, she 
had nine children. Lady Penelope remained a widow till 
1642, when she married Sir William Harvey, of Ickworth, 
grandfather, by a former wife, of John, first Earl of Bristol. 
The lady survived all her husbands, and by her will, proved 
in 1661, settled Hengrave upon her third son, Edward Guge, 
who was created a Baronet by King Charles 11., in 1662. 

A NAVAL DUEL. CAPTAIN BROKe's COURAGE AND 

PERSEVERANCE. 

In the spring of 1812, Captain Philip Broke, of the 
Shannon, was the senior officer of a squadron cruising oflF the 
North American coast. The British ships had for some time 
previous to this period been unfortimate in their encoimters 
with the Americans, and Captain Broke, indignant at the 
defeat of his countrymen, burnt with a desire to prove, as he 
was confident he and his ship's crew could prove, that the 
victories gained by the Americans were the result of a 
preponderance of force, in itself absolutely irresistible ; and 
that a British ship was as superior as ever to any antagonist 
of equal size. The Shannon was a fine frigate of fifty-two 
guns, though some were only nine-pounders, and some even 
smaller; and from the time that Captcdn Broke took the 
command of her, he had carefully trained her crew in 
gimneiy, and in every exercise calculated to make them really 
efficient in the day of trial. It happened that in May, 1813, 
the American frigate, Chesapeake, came into Boston, while 
he was lying off tiiat port, with another frigate, the Tenedos, 
watching the American frigates President and Congress, 
which, as he knew, were on the point of putting to sea. 
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They eluded him in a fog ; and as, after their departure, the 
Chesapeake was the only vessel fit for service in the harbour, 
Captain Broke sent away the Tenedos, lest her presence 
should give the commander of the Chesapeake, Captain 
Laurence, an excuse for remaining in port, and then sent a 
formal challenge to that officer to meet the Shannon, " to try 
the fortune of their respective flags." No ships inore nearly 
equal to one another' could have been foimd in the navies of 
the two countries. What advantage existed on either side, 
was in favour of the Chesapeake. Her broadside weighed 
fifty-two poimds more than that of the English ship; her 
tonnage exceeded that of her antagonist by nearly seventy 
tons ; her crew was the more numerous by a himdred and ten 
men — a superiority of no small importance in a conflict 
eventually decided by boarding. Captain Laurence did not 
decline the challenge. In the afternoon of the first of June, 
the Chesapeake was seen coming out of the harbour ; and 
tho whole populace of Boston had assembled on the pier to 
witness the combat, and to greet their countryman on his 
triumphant return. Captain Broke at once brought his ship 
into a favourable position, and then hove-to to receive his 
assailant. At half-past five the Chesapeake reached him. 
Neither ship had fired a gun till she came within hail ; but 
then, as she hauled upon the starboard side of the British 
frigate, both ships steering full imder their topsails, at the 
same moment opened their fire. Not more than two or three 
broadsides had been exchanged when the superior training of 
the British gunners began to show itself. The damage they 
had inflicted on the Chesapeake was already seen in its 
results. She was no longer steered with the necessary 
accuracy, but fell on board the Shannon, her mizen channels 
locking in with the main rigging of our ship. Captain 
Broke went forward to ascertain her position and condition, 
and observing that many of her crew were deserting her guns, 
gave the word to prepare to board. It was eagerly received. 
As the boarders swarmed up, the Shannon's boatswain 
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Mr. Stevens, a veteran who had fought in Bodnej's 
great victory at Port Boyal, lashed the two ships together, 
disregarding the sword cuts which the Americans showered 
upon him whilst thus engaged, and which cost him an aim, 
and in a moment Captain Broke himself led his men on to 
the enemy's deck. The ammunition of the Chesapeake, like 
that of all the other American frigates, had been curiously 
made up of novel missiles, such as long bars linked together, 
to cut the shrouds of an antagonist ; and with a view to 
this particular conflict, in which they expected the British 
sailors to board them, they had recourse to a contrivance 
which the English had practised, though in a somewhat 
different manner, in the time of Henry HI., but which had 
probably never since been seen on board a ship. They had 
prepared a quantity of unslaked lime, to cast in the eyes of 
their assailants ; but they had worse luck with this device 
than we had on the former occasion, for a shot from the 
Shannon had struck the cask which contained it, and had 
scattered its contents over its owners. So that when the 
Shannon's boarders reached their deck, the Americans found 
themselves deprived of one resource on which they had 
reckoned, and had nothing to rely upon but their own 
strength and courage. A brief but terrible struggle ensued. 
Broke himself was desperately woimded by a sword-cut on 
the head, and a still more dangerous blow from the stock of 
a musket. His clerk fell dead by his side ; his purser too, 
who, fired by the same enthusiasm that animated his ship- 
mates, had volimteered to take the conmiand of a party, was 
slain by a musket shot. In less than five minutes, fifty of 
our men fell ; but the loss of the Americans was far greater. 
The Chesapeake's main-top was filled with riflemen, but a 
gallant yoimg midshipman, of the name of W. Smith, with 
a small party, stormed their post, and drove them down, 
and then the Shannon's first lieutenant hauled down the 
Stars and Stripes, and hoisted the British Union Jack in its 
place. It was the last act of the gallant officer ; he had 
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alreadj been severely woiinded, and now while tlius engaged 
he fell, shot through the head, it is believed, by a gun from 
his own ship, where the men who ha(f been left behind were 
not aware that the conflict was over. Indeed, some of the 
American crew that had fled down the hold, still kept up a 
fire up the hatchways, till Captain Broke, who, in spite of 
his wounds, still remained on deck directing the operations, 
ordered some of his men to fire down below, on which they 
surrendered, and the Chesapeake was ours in fifteen minutes 
from the commencement of the contest. Her loss had been 
very heavy, and fidly attested the gallantry of the crew, and 
the pre-eminent skill of Captain Broke's arrangements, both 
during and before the action. Seventy of her men were 
killed: her captain, her master, and two lieutenants being 
included in the nimiber; a hundred were woimded. The 
hulls of both ships were severely damaged, the Chesapeake, 
in spite of the superior thickness of her timbers, being in this 
respect also the greatest sufierer; but so entirely had both 
ships agreed in keeping their fire low, that the rigging was 
almost untouched ; and according to Captain Broke's report, 
" Both ships came out of action in the most beautiful manner, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if they had only been 
exchanging a salute." 

MRS. INCH bald's POLITICS. 

The political principles of Mrs. Inchbald may be seen in 
her works, but her radicalism might be inferred from her 
intimacy with Godwin, Ilolcroft, and their friends. She 
rejoiced in the first triumphs of liberty in France, but was 
repeUed by the horrors which subsequently attended the 
revolution. She visited Ilolcroft in gaol, and thought the 
Burdett riots combined the mblime and the beautiful. Even 
the Peninsula triimiphs she did not enjoy ; she doubted the 
possibility of Wellington beating. Massina, and entered in 
her journal, " Glad to find the Tower guns fired yesterday 
for little boast." The howl of sedition and Jacobinism raised 
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against one of her plays, in a treasury journal, the True 
Briton^ she dexterously turned to account by replying in 
WoodfaWs Diary ^ and* in consequence of the attack the sale 
was immense. 

constable's love of humour. 

When Constable, the artist, had occasion to reprove a 
servant, or a tradesman, it was generally accompanied with 
a pleasantry. To the man who served his family with milk, 
he said, " In future, we shall feel obliged if you will send us 
the milk and the water in separate cans." 

DR. WHATELY and HIS DOGS. 

Dr. Whately in his daily "constitutional" rambles was 
generally attended by three imcompromising looking dogs, 
the heads of which, if it were possible to draw together in a 
Shamrock form would forcibly suggest Cerberus. Ridiard 
Whately foimd, or thought he foimd in the society of these 
dogs for brighter intelligence, and infinitely more fidelity than 
in many of the Oxford men, who had been fiilsomely praised 
for both. In devotion to his dogs Dr. Whately proved true 
to the end of his life, and during the winter season might be 
daily seen in St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, playing at " tig," 
or " hide and seek " with his canine attendants. Sometimes 
the archbishop might be seen claunbering up a tree, secreting 
liis hankerchief or pocket-knife in some cunning nook, then 
resuming his walk, and after a while suddenly afifecting to 
have lost these articles, which the dogs never failed im- 
mediately to regain. 

DR. WHATELY IN THE PULPIT. 

Dr. Whately completely disregarded the graces of gesture 
in the pulpit. In his work on Ehetoric he lays it down as 
a very important principle that the orator should, in speak- 
ing, by concentrating his attention exclusively on the 
creation of the mind, entirely forget the outward man and 
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manner; and he depreciated in the strongest manner all 
stadied effect Of this fallacious principle Dr. Whately 
was in his own person the intrepid illustrator, and the 
penalties attending its indulgence more than once over- 
took him. All Oxford was on one occasion convulsed with 
laughter, by the way in which Dr. Whately imconsciously 
permitted his outward man to run riot in the pulpit, during 
an extempore address. His thoughts had never before 
rolled forth in such vigorous volume. During the delivery 
of the sermon he worked his leg about to such an extent 
that it absolutely- glided over the edge of the pulpit, and 
hung there till the conclusion of his homily. Time tamed 
this restlessness, and later in life Dr. Whately became almost 
impassive in his preaching. 

ROBBING A MISER. 

The most remarkable circumstance that occurred during 
the residence of Sir Harvey Elwes at Stoke, by Clare, was 
the quantity of money which some fellows who lived in the 
neighbourhood managed to transfer from the miser's custody 
to tiieir own. As might be expected, such a notorious miser 
as Sir Harvey had but little faith in bankers, and having 
scarcely any connection with London, he always had three 
or four thousand pounds in cash in his house at a time; for 
even the loss of interest could not induce him to part with 
his gold. The "Thaxtead Gang" hearing *of this fine 
chance, formed a plan to rob him. They ascertained the 
hour at which the old Baronet's servant went to the stable in 
the evening, and hiding themselves in the church porch, they 
fell upon him, and after some little struggle, boimd and 
gagged him. They then ran up towards the house, tied the 
two maids together, and going up to Sir Harvey, presented 
their pistols and demanded his money. The Baronet, with 
all his love of money, behaved remarkably well in this 
transaction, and showed that if his passions were dormant, 
and his constitution shrivelled, his love for his man-servant 
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was strong. When the fellows demanded his money, he 
refused them any clue to his valuables imtil they had assured 
him that his servant was safe. He then delivered to them 
the key of a drawer in which were fifty guineas. But they 
felt convinced that he had a much larger quantity by him, 
and again threatened his life unless he discovered where it 
was deposited. At length he showed them the place, and 
they turned out of a large drawer seveti and twenty hundred 
guineas. These they packed up in two large baskets and 
actually carried off, thus effecting a robbery which for 
quantity of specie was never equalled. On quitting him, 
they said they should leave a man behind who would murder 
him if he moved for assistance. On which, having coolly 
taken out his watch (which they had not asked for), and said, 
" Gentlemen, I do not want to take any of you, and, there- 
fore, upon my honour, I will give you twenty minutes for 
your escape. After that time nothing shall prevent me from 
seeing how my servant does." He was as good as his word. 
When the time expired, he went and untied th^ man ; but 
though some search was made by the villagers, the robbers 
were not discovered. When they were taken up some years 
afterwards for other oflFences, and were known to be the men 
who robbed Sir Harvey, he would not appear against them. 
His lawyer, Mr. Harrington, of Clare, earnestly persuaded 
him to do so. "No, no," said he, " I have lost my money y and 
now you want me to lose my time also»^^ 

TRYING TO BRIBE A JUDGE. 

On one occasion, when Baron Alderson went the Welsh 
circuit as judge, the defendant in an action which stood for 
trial in Cardigan, sent to him on his arrival in that town a 
statement of his case, with a ten pound note enclosed ! 

ACTIXG AND WRITING ; OR, THE STAGE AND THE PRESS. - 

It was in the autumn of 1780, that Mrs. Inchbald first 
trod the London boards ; she was, however, discouraged by 
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seoondary parts being assigned to her, and a low salary paid. 
Only £1 6«. &/. was paid to her, and out of that suiu sho 
had to pay nine shillings a week for lodging. After a time 
her salary was raised to £2, and in April, 1781, the time of 
her highest salary, she received £3 a week ; but this was 
only for a short time, and the amoimt afterwards was 
frequently low. She remained on the stage till 1789, but 
owed her favour with the public more to the beauty of her 
person, and her blameless reputation, than to her merits as 
an actress. Fortunately, she had the power to ucinte for the 
stage, and she soon foxmd this immensely more profitable 
than acting on the stage. She had begun to write dramatic 
pieces before her retirement, and the rejection of some dozen 
short pieces did not deter her from trying again. Ultimately, 
she became very successful. Her farce of the " Mogul Tale " 
brought her £105. For the comedy, " I'U teU you "What," 
Colman paid her £300. For " Every one has his Fault," 
she received £700 ; and for many other pieces very handsome 
sums were paid. 

GUOG. 

Until the time of Admiral Vernon, the British sailors had Uvvitn. ajlu^vL 
their allowance of brandy or rum seiTcd out to them unmixed '^**^'^*^^»**^ 
with ^-ater. This plan was found to be attended with incon- 1 j^Ml 7!^ 
venience on some occasions, and the Admiral therefore ordered iivloiPi .vw^ 



that in the fleet he commanded, the spirit should be mixed f'^^^^^^***'^ 
with water before it was given to the men. This innovation *^^^V^^*^^ 
at first gave great ofience to the sailora, and rendered the ,4^^ l,^ j|][](^ 
commander very impopular among them. The Admiral, atMky«U.t;rlt»ii 
that time, wore a grogram coat, and was nick-named " Old^*^*''^*^?^ 
le was afterwards given to the mixeilid|u 



grogram coat, and was nick-named " 01<l^tvI^]|!IJ[^^ 
Grog." This name was afterwards given to the mixeili^ju^i^%*iu*K*Ju| 
liquor he compelled them to take, and it has since universally { 
obtained the name of grog. 



QUEEN Elizabeth's visits to sir Nicholas iiacox. 

Queen Elizabeth visited the Lord Keeper Bacon at lled- 
grave Hall, Suffolk, on several occasions. At one of these 
^e 
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visits her Majesty remarked, " My Lord, what a little house 
you have got here." He answered, " Madam, my house is 
well enough, hut your Highness has made me too great for 
my house." The Queen also visited him at his house at 
Gorhambury, and in consequence of her frequent visits 
there, he added to that mansion a gallery of 120 feet in 
length, and 18 ft. in breadth, with a piazza underneath, in the 
centre whereof was a statue of Henry VIII., in gilt armour. 
Her Majesty visited Gbrhambury, May 18th, 1577, and 
remained there until the 22nd. The cost of her entertainment 
was about £577, besides the value of twenty-five bucks and 
two stags. With the refined flattery characteristic of the age. 
Sir Nicholas caused the door by which the Queen had entered 
the gallery to be fastened up, so that no other step might 
ever pass the threshold. 



Bishop Aylmer was bold in speech, hasty in temper, and 
blunt in words. Speaking of Queen Mary's Parliament, 
that took the Pope's absolution from Cardinal Pole on their 
knees, he said that they stooped upon their marrow bones to 
receive the devil's blessing, brought them by Satan's apostle, 
the Cardinal. The Popish clergy he called "spiritual 
spiders," and Bishop Bonner he called " My Lord Liibber, 
of London." Once, when addressing the judges, he said, 
" Some in sport call you drudges^ and not judges ; but I think 
in good earnest it is contrary that you make yourselves lords, 
and all others drudges." The imder Sheriff he would call 
the under thief, and the jury costermongers. He said, 
between the high thief and the under thief, my lord (the lord 
of the manor), and the costermongers (the choice of whom 
was influenced by my lord), poor men got outweighed. 

JOHN MOLE, THE ALGEBRAIST. 

John Mole, the self-taught algebraist, was bom at Old 
Newton, near Stowmarket. His father was a farming bailiff. 
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but having a numerous family of children, was unable to 
give them the benefit of an education at school. John learnt 
the alphabet and a few easy lessons from his mother, and at 
the age of thirteen went as a servant to a farmer in his 
native village. Subsequently he removed to Mr. Harper's, 
of Downham Beach Farm, near Ipswich. He had now 
passed the age of manhood, and began to evince a predilection 
for his favourite pursuit. Having been sent one day with a 
waggon to the shop of a neighbouring carpenter for a load 
of timber to repair his master's premises, one of the work- 
men, who had heard something of Mole's being a calculator, 
asked him if he could tell how many cubical quarters of 
inches could be cut out of a solid foot of timber. Mole 
instantly replied that he could inform him how many cubical 
quarters of inches could be cut out of ten thousand solid 
feet. The carpenter betted him a trifling wager that he 
oould not ; but Mole soon satisfied him of his mistake, and 
won the wager. Some other questions were then started, one 
of which was, how many farthings there were in a million 
of moidores, of the value of twenty-seven shillings each ; 
these Mole readily answered, and in lieu of the wager he 
had won, asked the carpenter to teach him the method of 
multiplication. The carpenter asked him if he was 
acquainted with that of addition, which Mole told him he 
was not; he then showed him how to multiply a small 
number by twelve, and making two lines of the product, and 
the manner of adding them up. 

This yoimg arithmetician had previously made himself 
acquainted with numeration by setting down figures with 
chalk, and then asking some of his fellow-servants to read 
and decipher them to him. Having quickly pjafitered the 
rules of multiplication, and made a rapid progress in solving 
such questions as it would reach, he resolved to follow the 
bent of his inclination, and accordingly applied himself with 
diligence to figures. He soon acquired by his own exertion 
a thorough knowledge of the rule of three, and his residence 
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being situated within a short distance of Ipswich, he applied 
to a Mr. Carter, who kept a school in that to\ni, to teach him 
during the summer evenings vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and the extraction of the cube root. In the science of 
algebra he was not indebted to any person for instruction, 
but acquired his intimate knowledge of this difficult branch 
of arithmetic solely by himselfc Ultimately he commenced 
keeping a school on his own account, was engaged by other 
schoolmasters to teach algebra in theirs, published a treatise 
on his favourite studies, and furnished essays to the magazine 
literature of the day. 

3IR. CAPEL LOFFT STRUCK OFF THE LIST OF MAGISTRATES. 

As a Magistrate, the well-known Mr. Capel Lofil was 
indefatigable in the performance of his duties. When the 
erection of a new gaol was decided upon for the Ipswich 
division of the coimty, he interested himself very much in 
its construction, and he obtained information and plans 
which tended greatly to improve its salubrity. The year 
1800 was destined, however, to put an end to his magisterial 
career. A poor deluded girl from Iladleigh, was condemned 
to deatli for stealing froia a dwelling house to the value of 
forty shillings ! The facts of the case were peculiar, and 
excited great interest in her behalf. Mr. Lofil and others 
signed a memorial to the Sheriff for a delay of execution, in 
order that the case might be laid before his Majesty, and 
pardon solicited. William Pearson, Esq., of Ipswich, 
happened to be xmder Sheriff that year, and he at Mr. Lofit's 
urgent request consented to delay the execution for fourteen 
days. A petition for remission of the sentence, numerously 
and influentially signed, headed by the Duke of Grrafton, and 
supported by his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
was of no avail. That Mr. Lofflb and his friends should 
humanely interest themselves in trying to save the life of this 
poor girl, caused the judge. Sir Nash Grose, Knt., to be 
togry, and the Duke of Portland, lyho was Secretary of 
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State, to be indignant. The Duke ordered the sentence to 
be carried out, and questioned the right even of the Sheriff 
to delay the execution. On the 23rd April, 1800, this poor, 
ignorant, misguided girl was executed at Bury St. Edmund's, 
Mr. Lofft had exerted himself to the utmost; but there is 
reason to believe that his Whig principles prevented his 
humane eflForts from receiving that attention which they 
deserved, and grave doubts were entertained as to whether 
the petition to his Majesty was ever introduced to his notice. 
In this way was justice meted out to the people in the boasted 
days of good King George ! The affair was one of great 
anxiety to Mr. Loflft, and although he had never attended an 
execution, although he dreaded the approaching day almost 
as much as if he himself were to be the victim, he never- 
theless resolved to attend, and address a few words to the 
assembled multitude. He obtained permission from the 
under Sheriff, and at the place of execution he ascended the 
cart and stood up to address the great black mass of human 
beings that had been drawn together to see their fellow 
creature strangled. The object of his sjonpathy, a short, 
squaddy-looking young woman, about nineteen or twenty 
years of age, of dark complexion, and innocent looking 
countenance, was by his side. She was dressed in white, 
with the exception of crape on her bonnet and arms. Mr. 
LofPt spoke for about fifteen minutes in a most impressive 
strain. Every one was eager to hear his explanations, and 
there was a silence as if a thunderbolt had fallen among the 
multitude. He commended the petitioners for interceding 
in behalf of Sarah Lloyd, and considered the imhappy 
woman as only an instrument made use of by a designing 
villain to perpetrate the crime for which she suffered. His 
heart was full of his subject, and his poetic temperament, 
fired with indignation at the treatment he had received from 
a Tory Government, caused him to excel himself on this 
solemn occasion. His speech flashed with the lightning of 
genius, thrilled the multitude, and the poor victim by his 
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side, though much agitated, gave evident signs of approving 
of what he said. A short prayer intervened, she was 
launched into eternity amidst the tears of the people, and 
Mr. Loflft, for his exertions, was, without intimation from the 
Government, struck oflF the list of magistrates. 

WILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON. 

The eccentric but weU-known natural philosopher, William 
Hyde Wollaston, resided at one time at Bury St. Edmund's. 
He was a man of singular habits, and was accustomed to 
carry on his experiments with very few instruments, and in 
the strictest seclusion. Even his most intimate friends were 
never permitted to enter his place of study. Dr. Paris 
relates that a foreign philosopher once called on Wollaston 
with a letter of introduction, and unaware of the philoso- 
pher's peculiarity, expressed an anxious desire to see his 
laboratory. " Certainly," was the reply, and the doctor 
immediately produced a small tray containing some glass 
tubes, a simple blow pipe or bent metal tube, worth a few 
pence only, two or three common watch glasses, a slip of 
platinum, and a few similar things. 

It is also related that, shortly after Wollaston had inspected 
a grand galvanic battery, constructed by Mr. Children, he 
met a brother philosopher in the street. Seizing his button 
(which was, it appears, his constant habit when speaking of 
any subject of interest), he led the friend into a secluded 
comer, where, after looking carefully about him as if engaged 
in some strange mystery, he took from his pocket a tailor's 
thimble, which contained a galvanic arrangement, and 
pouring into it the contents of a small phial, he instantly 
heated a platinum wire to a white heat. 

Wollaston had a great objection to his portrait being 
taken, though there is one fine portrait, by Jackson, of the 
eccentric philosopher in the meeting room of the Royal 
Society, the history of which is interesting. His family and 
friends knew his reluctance on this point ; nevertheless, Mrs. 
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Somerville, the well-known authoress, who earnestly wished 
to possess a portrait of her friend Dr. Wollaston, many 
times asked when he wotdd sit for his picture, to which he 
had invariably answered, " Never." 

One day, however, when he was greeted with the same 
question, he said, " It is evident that I must either forego 
the pleasure of coming to this house, or submit ; so I will 
submit." He added, " Let us separately write the name of 
the artist to be employed." This was agreed, and it turned 
out that both parties had named the same artist. 

LORD THURLOW'S HABIT OF SWEARING. 

In Lord Thurlow's time the habit of profane swearing was 
unhappily so common that Bishop Horsley and other right 
reverend prelates are said not to have been entirely exempt 
from it. But Thurlow indulged in it to a degree that admits 
of no excuse. Walking with the Prince of Wales on the 
Steyne at Brighton, they met Horsely, and entering into 
conversation with him, the Bishop said he was to preach 
a charity sermon next Sunday, and hoped he might have the 
honour of seeing his Eoyal Highness among the congre- 
gation. The Prince graciously intimated his intention to 
be present. Then, turning to the Ex-Chancellor, the Bishop 
said, " I hope I shall also see your Lordship there." The 

answer was ; " I'll be d d if you do. I hear you talk 

nonsense enough in the House of Lords ; but there I can 
and do contradict you, and I'll be d— — d if I go to hear 
you where I can't." 

Sir Hay Campbell, when Lord Advocate, was arguing a 
Scotch appeal at the bar of the House of Lords in a very 
tedious manner, and said, " I will noo, my Lord, proceed to 

my seventh pownt." " I'll be d d if you do ! " cried 

Thurlow, so as to be heard by all present. " This House is 
adjourned till Monday next ; " and off he scampered. 

Sir James Mansfield used to relate that whilst he and 
several other legal characters were dining with Lord 
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Thurlow, his Lordahip happening to swear at his Swiss valet 
when retiring fix)m the room, the man returned, just put his 

head in, and exclaimed, " I wont be d d for you, Milor," 

which caused the noble host and all his guests to burst out 
into a roar of laughter. From another valet he received a 
still more cutting retort. Having scolded this meek man for 
some time without receiving any answer, he concluded by 
sajang, " I wish you were in hell." The terrified valet at 
last exdaimed, " I wish I was, my Lord ; I wish I was ! " 
But the happiest retort he ever received, conveyed to him a 
salutary hint of the ultimate consequences of his habit of 
swearing. He was one morning put into a great rage by 
finding that a cart-load of paving stones had been shot 
before his door, for the purjiose of repairing the street. 
l)l)8or^'ing an Irish pavior near the heap, he addressed him 
in a fiuious strain as the culprit, and ordered him to remove 
thorn. /mA litiriottr : *' Where shall I take them to, please, 

your honour ? '* ion/ Thuriotr : *' To h — 11, and be d d 

to you/* /i^wA pttrhfir : ** If I were to take them to t'other 
pluiH\ TOUT honour, don*t you think they might be more out 
o{ your hono\ur*s A\*tty f '* 

\ SVFKOLK FEMALE ARTIST. 

Mi^ Ahiry lWlt\ who distinguished herself as an artist 
during tho n^^u of i^harliNSk of licentious memory, is said to 
hnvo btvu lH5kru at A\\HHUKriiij^\ She is acknowledged to 
hrtvo Ihvu a woman of ouUi>^teii taste, refined mind, and 
g\HHl uu'mls^; and hor in^rtrait jv^nting, at a time when 
loi>Uy rak<^ aiivl wnirtly wantvm* wv^re likely to be the best 
ou!»tomott^ tv^ a |m>l\^imal arti$t« doubtless placed her at 
tiiUtHi in a dittioiUtv, Sir IVtor U^ly was the ladies' painter. 
iJt^^r, a bVuoh artist, wa;* jvitrvmiawl by the Ihichess of 
IVrtsuuouth, and in ivmpliuioxit to Uor had many sitters. In 
tho wuiUt txt* *uoU \\vm|vtitiv>n it wus fortunate for Mrs. 
1WK> that hor nuxral >v\>rth attmotuHl the attention of 
Ar^^hWrfu^p 'IVuuiskuu auvl ho Kwi^mo her patron. The 
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Arohbiahop's portrait is tho first instance of an ecclesiastic who, 
quitting the ooif of silk, is delineated in a brown wig. The 
attention of Tillotson induced many of the clergy to sit to 
her. She painted a portrait of Ray, the naturalist, a very 
interesting one of Otway the poet, and another of Cowley. 
Lady Falconberg, Dr. Stillingfleet, Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
Sir Stephen Fox, Countess of Derby, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Halifax, Earl of Athol, Lady Northumberland, Earl 
of Clare, and Lady Stafford, were also among her sitters. 
She had £5 for a head, and £10 for a half-length in oil, 
which was her most common method of painting. Her 
income for pictures amounted in 1672 to £202, in 1674 to 
£216 ; in 1676 it rose to £429, but in 1681 it was down 
again to £209. Five of her portraits are at the Earl of 
Ilchester's, and five of her pictures are at Belvoir Castle. 
Each head is enclosed in a frame of stone colour, a mark 
that very generally distinguishes her works. Mrs. Beale's 
portrait, by herself, was in 1828 in the collection at 
Luton. 

THE WAY TO CURE DROWSY CONGREGATIONS. 

Aylmer, Bishop of London, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who could preach not only rhetorically but pa- 
thetically, whenever he observed the thoughts of his 
congregation to wander while he was preaching, used to take 
a Hebrew Bible out of his breast, and read a chapter from 
it. When the people naturally gaped and looked astonished 
he put it up again, and expatiated upon the folly of listening 
greedily to new and strange things, and giving small 
attention to matters regarding themselves, and of the 
utmost importance. 

calamy's. reproof to general monk. 

The Rev. Edmund Calamy was once preaching before 
General Monk, and having occasion to speak of fiUhy hicrCy 
he said, " And why is it called fiUhy^ but because it makes 
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men do base and filthy things ? Some men," said lie, 
" will betray three kingdoms for filthy lucre's sake." Saying 
which he threw his handkerchief, which he usually waved in 
his hand, at the pew in which General Monk sat. 

KS INDEPEXnEXT M.P. 

Whilst resident in Berkshire, Mr. Elwes, the miser, was 
known as an impartial magistrate, and the prospect of a 
contested election between two of the leading families of the 
county suggested the idea of a third person, who might be 
imobjectionable to both parties. The person thus proposed 
was Mr. Elwes, and he was elected, being, perhaps, the only 
person in modem times who obtained a seat in Parliament 
for nothing, or for eighteen-pencey which is the sum he said it 
cost him to get returned for the coimty — ^the expenses of the 
election being defrayed by those who desired to avoid a 
contest. At this period he was sixty years of age, and he 
sat as member of the House of Commons in three successive 
Parliaments, extending over a period of twelve years, and 
gained the character of an independent member. During 
the whole period he never asked or received a favour ; and 
thus, wishing for no post, and desirous of no emoluments, he 
held aloof from temptations which have led many a good 
man astray. Mr. Elwes was never of that decided cast of 
men that a minister would best approve. Though he, on 
centering Parliament, joined the party of Lord North, he 
would frequently dissent from the minister's measures, and 
vote as his conscience led him. Hence many members of the 
opposition looked upon him as a man "off and on," or as 
they styled him, " a parliamentary coquette." It is remark- 
able that both parties were equally fond of having him as 
a nominee on their election committees, and frequently he 
was the chairman. The honours of Parliament made no 
alteration in his dress ; but for the Speaker's dinner he had 
an extra suit, with which the Speaker ultimately became 
vory familiar. Mr. Elwes always staj-ed out the debates. 
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and immediately after he walked off, without a great coat, 
to the Moimt Coffee House, to save the expense of a hackney 
ooach. Mr. Joseph Morley, and Mr. Wood, of Littleton, 
who went the same way as Mr. Elwes, often proposed a 
hackney coach to him, but the invariable reply was, that 
"he liked nothing so much as walking." But when their 
hackney coach used to overtake him, he had no objection to 
ride, knowing that they must pay the fare. 

GREY HORSES FOR THE JUDGE. 

Baron Alderson, on one occasion, was met at Lancaster 
by the Sheriff, on horseback, with a cortege of eighty persons, 
all mounted on grey horses. The Judge was placed in a 
coach drawn by six greysy and seven outriders were mounted 
on greys also. 

DAVID HARTLEY. 

Mr. Burke was not the only tiresome speaker in his day, 
as will be seen from the following anecdote, which Lord 
North used to relate, as containing the best specimen of wit 
he ever heard in the House of Commons. 

One afternoon the opposition had come down to the House 
to give the members battle on a very important point. The 
business was opened by one of the ministerial party. Mr. 
Burke was ready to rise the moment his antagonist sat down, 
but on looking round he saw that Mr. David Hartley, who 
sat a few benches behind Mr. Burke, was on his legs, Mr. 
Hartley received the usual nod from the Speaker, and began 
his oration. Mr. Hartley's eloquence was very wild in its 
character, and as he kept pouring forth for tliree hours, 
nearly every member that could get away left the House. 
Mr. Burke sat writhing on the tenter hooks of impatience, 
till at length Mr. Hartley stimibled on some idea which 
made him call for the reading of the Biot Act. ** The Biot 
Act ! " said Burke, starting up ; " what does the gentleman 
mean P Why, they are all dispersed already I " 
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THE ORIGINATOR OF " S.iVINGS' BANKS." 

For the " Savings' Bank " scheme, one of the best that 
was ever broached for the promotion of prudence and the 
encouragement of industry, we are indebted to Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield. She tried to establish a bank of this kind in 
Tottenham, in the year 1799, but it was 1803 before the 
plan came really into full operation. The express object 
was to provide a safe and profitable place of deposit for the 
savings of labourers, servants, etc., and the payments were 
made monthly. Mrs. Wakefield kept the books for some 
time herself, and six wealthy persons were appointed to act 
OS trustees, each of whom agreed to receive an equal part 
of the sums deposited, and be responsible to the amoimt of 
£100 for the repayment of the principal, with interest. Any 
sum above one shilling was received, and, to encourage 
perseverance, interest at the rate of five per cent, was allowed 
for every twenty shillings which should remain a year with 
the trustees. There was no restriction as to the residence of 
the depositors, but the benefits of the institution were to be 
exclusively confined to the labouring classes, and she styled 
her banks, ^^ Frugality Banks' After her settlement at 
Ipswich, she had an interview with Henry Alexander, Esq., 
respecting the formation of a public bank in that town; 
and she wrote the rules for a bank that was foimded at 
. Witham. 

PRAISE OF SIR NICHOLAS BACON. 

, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of Lord Bacon, was a 
generous patron of learning; and amidst all the drudgery 
of business and the cares of state, kept up his knowledge 
of classical literature. Almost all writers have sounded his 
praise. Pattenham says, that he was a "man of rare 
learning and wisdom.'* Sir Robert Naunton, who terms 
him " an arch wit," says that " he was abundantly facetious, 
which took much with the Queen, when it was suited with 
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the season, which he was well able to judge." Fuller speaks 
of him as " a good man, a grave statesman, and a father 
to his coimtry." Bishop Burnet calls him " one of the wisest 
ministers this nation ever bred." Maoauley states that " Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was generally considered as ranking next 
to Burleigh;" and Lord Campbell remarks, "As a Judge 
the Lord Keeper gave the highest satisfaction ; and it was 
universally acknowledged that since the time of Sir Thomas 
Moore, justice had never been so well administered in the 
Court of Chancery." 

JOHN DAYE, THE PRINTEK. 

John Daye, the leading member of the typographic art in 
the sixteenth century, the printer and publisher of the works 
of Latimer, Archbishop Parker, and Fox, the Martyrologist, 
was bom at Dxmwich. He was on several occasions made 
Warden of the Stationers' Company, and in 1572 he 
obtained a lease, with power to erect a shop, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; but some of his brother booksellers, apparently 
envious of his great success, interfered, and the Lord Mayor 
issued an order that the shop should not be erected. Li 
consequence of this order, Archbishop Parker, on behalf of 
John Daye, applied to Lord Burleigh for his assistance, 
and the power of the great minister being joined with that 
of the Archbishop, the printer commenced the erection of 
his shop without interference. 

The imprint of one of Daye's books, dated 1578, is — 
" Printed at London, by John Daye, dwelling over Alders- 
gate, beneath St. Martin's, and are to be sold at his long 
shop, at the north-west dore of Panic's." 

Even at this period Daye appears to have been a wealthy 
man, as Archbishop Parker, in his letter to Lord Burleigh, 
says, that the envy of the booksellers, and the out-of-the-way 
situation of Daye's shop, prevented him from disposing of 
his stock, and that he had in consequence between two and 
three thousand pounds' worth on his hands. Permission to 
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»et up his shop was solicited, that he might the more readily, 
from his central situation, dispose of the books he published. 
At this period, and for some years afber this date, English 
books were printed in the type now called black letter. The 
Roman type was only occasionally used for quotations, etc., 
and the italic was still more rarely employed. Daye cast a 
new Italian letter for the Archbishop, a^d in 1574, he was 
the first as well as the only printer who had cut Saxon 
characters. In addition to his Saxon and Italian types, 
Herbert states that Daye brought the Ghreek to great 
perfection. Indeed, it is evident, from his position and his 
publications, that he was the most practical typographer of 
his time. 

PRIESTLY AT NEEDHAM MARKET. 

When Joseph Priestly was in his twenty-second year, he 
received a unanimous invitation from the congregation 
assembling at the Independent chapel in Needham-Market 
to be assistant minister, with a view of succeeding their aged 
pastor Mr. Meadows, in the event of his decease. The con- 
gregation, we may suppose, were not in very flourishing 
circumstances, for although they promised him an annual 
salary of forty poimds, they were not able to raise him more 
than thirty pounds a year. Things went on pretty comfort- 
ably during the early part of his ministry, but the absence of 
sermons on the great question of the triime Godhead, caused 
several of his congregation to suspect the soundness of his 
faith on the doctrine of the Trinity ; and as Priestly was too 
sincere and candid a man to disguise his opinions, they 
soon discovered that he was an Arian. From this time his 
congregation decreased, and the salary fell so much short 
of the thirty poimds, that, had it not been for the aid which 
Dr. Kippis and Dr. Benson procured for him, he could not 
have lived upon his income. But he had learnt how to bear 
poverty without murmuring, and disappointments without 
fretfulness; and though his income only provided the 
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necessities of life, he was far from unhappy at Needham 
Market. He was too poor to have many books of his own, 
but he had free access to the library of the kind-hearted 
Samuel Alexander; and he formed an acquaintance with 
the Rector of Stowmarket, and also with the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
of Ipswich. 

Anxious to improve his pecimiary position, he proposed to 
open an academy and teach the classics, mathematics, etc., 
for half-a-guinea a quarter, and to board the pupils for twelve 
guineas a year. The people of Needham, however, seemed 
to consider that orthodoxy was as essential in a schoolmaster 
as it was in a preacher, and Priestly's project was a failure. 
He then offered to give scientific lectures to adults, and 
commenced with twelve lectures on the use of the globes, for 
half-a-guinea. His class consisted of only ten persons, and 
their payments amounted to little more than the price of his 
globes. His friends, knowing his pecuniary difficidties, 
recommended him to a congregation at Nantwich, in 
Cheshire, and to that place he removed in 1758, and left 
Suflfolk for the remainder of his life. 

The globes purchased as above mentioned, still exist. 
When Dr. Priestly left Needham Market, he went "to 
London by sea, to save expense," on his way to Nantwich, 
and it appears that he took the globes with him. He used 
them in his school, and on his removal to Warrington, in 
1671, sold them to the Rev. John Houghton, who succeeded 
Priestly at Nantwich. Mr. Henry Dowson married the 
granddaughter of Mr. Houghton, and the globes are in his 
possession. 

PORTRAIT OF PRIESTLY. 

A carefully and well-finished portrait of Priestly, with 
full-bottomed wig and costume of a divinity student, was 
once placed in a window of a carver and gilder's shop, at 
Leeds, during the time that Priestly lived in that town. As 
he was passing one day, he stopped to look at it. A woman 
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Iiappened to be doing the some, and on seeing him, exclaimed, 
" Why, here's the fellow himself ! " 

LORD THURLOW AND THE BISHOP. 

Lord Thnrlow once got into a dispute with a Bishop 
respecting a living, of which the Great Seal had the alternate 
presentation. The Bishop's secretary called upon him, and 

said, " My Lord of sends his compliments to your 

Lordship, and believes that the next turn to present to 

belongs to his Lordship." CJianceUor : "Give my compli- 
ments to his Lordship, and tell him that I will see him 
d— d first before he shall present." Secretary : "This, my 
Lord, is a very unpleasant message to deliver to a Bishop." 
Chancellor: "You are right; it is so; therefore, tell the 
Bishop that I will be d— d first before he shall present." 

BERNARD BARTOn's DREAM. 

Writing to a dear friend, Bernard Barton said, " I have 
not yet copied that trifle into thy book, but it shall be done 
the first ten minutes I get. In the meantime I will put in 
a curiosity — ^two stanzas comi>osed in a dream the other night, 
a thing I never did in my life before ; but I dreamt I was 
dining with the Queen, who insisted on my writing in her 
album out of hand, without study ; and on the dread emer- 
gency, the muse put two stanzas into my head which I never 
could have hanmiered out of it under such circumstances ; 
so that on the whole I got off with flying colours. I woke 
with the verses in my head, and wrote them down as a sort 
of psycological curiosity. Li themselves, of course, they are 
not very striking ; but as made by a sleeping rhymer, they 
are very tolerable. 1 do not care, however, to give many 
copies, lest I should be saluted with the old taunt, " Behold 
this dreamer cometh.' " 

Some years later, the Poet writing to the same friend, says, 
" Lord Northampton strongly urges me to print the dream 
verses. Though he gave them years ago to his friend Lord 
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Monteagle, to present to the Queen, I should not wonder, if 
like me, he entertains doubts whether she ever really saw 
them. At any rate he considers them quite a literary 
curiosity, and as such worth preserving, and wishes me with a 
suitable note, not going into all the details of the dream, 
now to print them. They cannot, he says, be out of place in 
a book inscribed to the Queen ; but the wording of a suitable 
note is a ticklish affair. It must not be done with levity, or 
familiarity, and it would be as absurd to be over grave or 
solemn about a trifle. Something bordering on the playful, 
mock heroic is the happy medium, coidd one do it. * * * 
Of course, neither he nor I dream of this dream ditty being 
of any worldly benefit to me ; that would be dreaming wide 
awake ; but we agree in thinking it worth preserving as a 
curiosity, and the object is to do this without taking im- 
proper liberties with * La petite Reine ' on the one hand, or 
compromising one's proper self-respect on the other." 

HOW " SCOGAN " BECAME A COURT FOOL. 

Scogan, the Jester or Fool attached to the court of 
Edward IV., was a native of Bury St. Edmund's. His 
bufiFoonery has rendered his name famous among the " fools " 
of the English courts. His reputation as a Jester is so great 
that he is stated to have made half England merry with his 
jests. He was a student of Oriel College, Oxford, and is said 
to have been of good family, and one feels surprised that an 
educated man should have accepted an office which compelled 
him to wear motley, which certainly gave him wages and the 
fireedom of the pantry, but it also provided an occasional 
whipping, and a bed with the spaniels. That Scogan was a 
learned, pleasant, witted gentleman at Oxford, is evident by 
Ben Johnson's notice of him in ** The Fotimate Isles," as a 
Master of Arts, a fine gentleman, and a writer of ballads ; 
but he appears to have associated with dissipated and 
facetious companions. Although lie took honours at Oxford, 
he held the graduates in great contempt. His maxim was. 
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that a meny heart doeth good like a medicine. As might 
be expected, he was not a very scrupulous tutor, and his 
irregularities were serious, for avarice induced him to help an 
unworthy candidate into the priesthood, for the bribe of a 
horse from the candidate's father. Even Oxford grew at 
last weary of Soogan's want of decorum, and the merry 
Suffolk pimch was compelled to withdraw from the 
University. With no employment, and no fimds, he applied 
to Sir William Neville to be employed as his "household 
fool." Whether Scogan desired to be a household fool 
because he was already laughed at for being one, and 
thought he might as well be paid, fed, and lodged, for being 
thus the object of sensibility, does not appear ; but he was 
engaged, and shortly afterwards Sir William introduced him to 
Edward IV. The Knight took his jester to court, probably 
out of vanity, for it was not every wearer of " motley " that 
had the talent, wit, and education of this gentleman buffoon. 
He was not a mere low-comedy fool, but one of those jesters 
who grows dull in the coimtry, brightens up town associ- 
ations, loves good living, dislikes morning prayers, and has 
a turn for clever similes and smart sayings. Such fools as 
Scogan frequently quoted Latin, were apt at old proverbs, 
and verbose with old classical stories and tales. Scogan's 
fim, readiness of repartee, and love of coarse buffoonery, 
made him a favourite with the King, and the loyal Ejiight 
felt compelled to make him over as a retainer to his royal 
patron. Henceforward Scogan became the court buffoon of 
Edward, and a story is told of his standing a long time 
beneath a water-spout for a wager of twenty poimds — a 
large sum in those days, but not too large for the " Fool," 
who risked his life. 

LORD THURLOW AND CRABBE. 

Crabbe, the poet, soon after he made his first visit to 
London, became almost destitute. In his misery he wrote 
to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, enclosing him a short metrical 
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effusion, hoping by that means to gain some pecuniary aid ; 
but he received for answer a note, in which his Lordship 
" regretted that his avocations did not leave him leisure to 
read verses." The indignant bard wrote to the professed 
contemner of poetry some strong, but not disrespectful lines, 
intimating that in former days the encouragement of htera- 
ture had been considered as a duty appertaining to the 
illustrious station which his Lordship held. Of this remon- 
strance no notice whatever was taken for a long time. But 
Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds having mentioned in 
Thurlow's presence the genius and the destitution of the 
new aspirant, and that he was about to enter the Church, 
Crabbe, to his great amazement, received a note from the 
Lord Chancellor, pohtely inviting him to breakfast the next 
morning. The reception was more than courteous, the 
Chancellor exclaiming, in a frank and hearty tone, " The 
first poem you sent me, sir, I ought to have noticed ; and 
I heartily forgive the second." They breakfasted together, 
and at parting, his Lordship put a sealed paper into the 
poet's hand, saying, "Accept this trifle, sir, in the mean- 
time, and rely on my embracing an early opportunity to 
serve you more substantially, when I hear that you are in 
orders." Instead of a present of ten or twenty pounds, as 
the done^ expected, the paper contained a bank note 
for £100, a supply which relieved him fix)m all present 
difficulties. 

LORD BACON A MARTYR TO EXPERIMENTS. 

During the last year of his life. Lord Bacon's love of scien- 
tific experiments was stronger than ever. In contemplation 
of a new edition of his " Natural Ilistory," he desired keenly 
to examine the subject of anti-septics, or the best means of 
preventing putrefaction in animal substances. "The great 
apostle of experimental philosophy was destined to become 
its martyr." It struck him suddenly that flesh might as 
well be preserved by snow as by salt. From the length and 
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severity of the winter, he expected that snow might still, 
in shaded situations, be discovered on the ground. Dr. 
Wetherbome, the King's physician, agreed to accompany 
and assist him in a little experimental excursion. At 
Highgate they foimd snow lying behind a hedge in great 
abundance ; and entering a cottage, they purchased a fowl, 
lately killed, which was to be the subject of the experiment. 
The philosopher insisted on cramming the snow into the 
body of the fowl with his own hands. Soon after this 
operation, the cold and the damp struck him with a chill, 
and he began to shiver. He was carried to his coach, but 
was so seriously indisposed that he could not travel back to 
Gray's Inn, and he was conveyed to the house of his friend, 
the Earl of Anmdel, at Highgate. There he was kindly 
received, and, out of ceremony, placed in the state bed. 
But it was damp, not having been slept in for a year 
before, and he became worse. A messenger was despatched 
for his old friend and connexion. Sir Julius Caesar, 
who immediately came to him. Next day he was rather 
better, and was able to dictate a letter to the Earl of 
Arundel, which proved his dying effort. A violent attack 
of fever followed, and early on the morning of Easter 
Sunday, 1626, he expired in the arms of his friend, Sir 
Julius Csesar. 

A JUVENILE COURTIER. 

Queen Elizabeth was a frequent visitor of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon's, both at Eedgrave Hall, in Suffolk, and at Gorham- 
bury; and on these occasions was much attracted by the 
intelligence and gravity of his youngest son, Francis, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Bacon. She used to amuse 
herself in conversation with him, and called him her 
" young Lord Keeper." One instance of his ready wit is 
remarkable. Being asked by the Queen the common 
question, how old h^ ica^y he replied, "Exactly two years 
yoimger than your Majesty's happy reign." 
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ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 

In 1685, Arohbisliop Tillotson avowed himself a warm 
adyocate for affording charitable relief to the French refugees. 
On the repeal of the edict of Nantes, Dr. Beveridge, the 
Prebendary of Canterbury, having objected to reading a 
brief for this purpose, as contrary to the rubric, the 
Archbishop observed to him roughly, "Doctor, Doctor, 
charity is above all rubrics." 

TITHE RECKONING. 

The Rev. Mr. Lathbury, who was rector of Livermere, 
received a visit from a farmer who came to pay some arrears 
for tithes, and of whom he inquired concerning his family. 
The farmer's wife had just given birth to her tenth child, 
which he told the rector, adding jocosely, " As you have a 
tenth part of my other produce, sir, I suppose I must bring 
you my tenth child ? " " No," replied the good pastor, " I 
am a bachelor, and cannot undertake the charge of an 
infant; but I can do what will, perhaps, be much more 
agreeable to you." He then returned the farmer the whole 
of his tithes, amounting to nearly one himdred pounds, 
towards the support of the child. 

GENEROSITY OF LORD BROME. 

Lord Brome, son of the Earl of Comwallis, was aide- 
de-camp to King Ferdinand, in the German wars, at the 
beginning of George III.'s reign. He was then only ensign, 
but his father bought him a lieutenant-colonel's commission 
in General Napier's regiment, on condition of his allowing 
the last lieutenant-colonel, who was very old, and had a large 
family, an annuity of £300 a year during his life. This 
his Ix)rdship continued to pay, and when he resigned his 
commission, he solicited the i>08t for the Major of the 
xegiment, who had been many years in the service, and had 
a large family. When the request was granted, he declared 
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that he would still pay the annuity to the old lieutenant- 
colonel out of his own private fortune. 

MRS. TRIMMER AN EARLY RISER. 

Early rising was a distinguishing feature in Mrs. Trimmer's 
character. It was began in her youth, and neither the habit 
nor the love of it ever left her. When she resided at Kew, 
before her marriage, there was a rivalship between her and 
a friend who lived on the opposite side of the river, respecting 
early rising. The one who was up first would hang a 
handkerchief out of the window as a sort of triumph. 

"When Mrs. Trimmer became an author, the habit of early 
rising was particularly useful to her, as it gave her hours of 
quiet and retirement, which, with her numerous family, 
could not have been otherwise attained. While writing the 
Annotations on the Scriptures, she used frequently to rise 
at five, and sometimes at four o'clock, and that during a 
severe winter, to pursue her labours while the rest of the 
family were in bed. The fire in her study was prepared 
over night, and she put the candle to it herself in the morning, 
neither liking to disturb a servant at so early an hour, nor 
to be dependent on any one for her hour of rising. 

In her youth these early hours were chiefly spent in 
committing poetry to memory, and in reading. She had a 
favourite closet, in which these studies were carried on, and 
she used to read aloud even when alone, especially poetry. 
Milton, Thomson, and Young, were amongst her favourite 
poets. She could repeat a great part of the " Paradise Lost," 
and of the " Seasons," and " Young's Satires " almost from 
the beginning to the end. She used to say that his Satire 
upon Women had been extremely useful to her, and had 
taught her to avoid many failings. 

LITERARY HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Bernard Barton, in one of his letters, dated 1845, wrote — 
" -:Vre all those pocket-handkerchiefs gone imprinted * with 
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Doddridge's mother teaching her boy Bible history, and a 
few of my verses appended? Methinks I should like a couple, 
if procurable. Tom Churchyard affects to speak disparag- 
ingly of this little incident, calls it a degradation, and says, 
if he caught a grub of a boy blowing his nose on one of his 
sketches, he would hide him. But this is all sheer envy : 
I am not sure that this is not ominous of my fame as a poet, 
OS good, in a small way, as having a ship named after me. 
Anyhow, it may serve as a patent for my title to write 
household versesj when my lays are so appropriated to 
household uses." 

SIR EDWARD COKE AS A JUDGE. 

• The conduct of Sir Edward Coke, whilst Attorney-General, 
was frequently open to the severest censure. The arrogance 
of his demeanour, and his oppression of individuals placed 
before him at the Bar, is said to be imporalleled. But, 
strange to say, whilst his conduct as Attorney-General was 
so reprehensible, his conduct as a Judge was in the highest 
degree meritorious. Although holding his judicial olRce at 
the pleasure of a king, and of ministers disposed to render 
courts of justice the instruments of their tyranny, he 
conducted himself with as much lofty independence as any 
who have ornamented the Bench. Ho opposed the Court of 
High Commission ; he resisted the claim of the King to sit 
and try causes ; he checked the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Courts of the Lord President of Wales, and of the Lord 
President of the North ; and incurred the deepest displeasure 
of his M^'esty, by denying the power of the Crown to alter 
the law by " proclamation." The King was in tlie habit of 
summoning the twelve Judges before him, occasionally, to 
school them a little, and increase their subserviency. At one 
of these " summonses," after steps had been taken to humble 
the twelve, the question was put to them, " In a case where 
the King believes his prerogative or interest concerned, and 
requires the Judges to attend him for their advice, ought 



iit^ iL'C ii iCiT Tr:«^i^irz^ vi.'dl his Majesty has consulted 
^ntSL * ' JlI •£!•* ^-aires^ except Coke, answered, " Yes I 
-,4^ -^ ■* r^n •r!i£-f-: JiL«c:c"e Coke said, " JJlien f/ie case 
uni^'i^ r Mil (u '^h£f7 •clk'.k #Ai7/7 be Jif for a Judge to do.** 
riiS" siL'iiiii** lafiTra- n&i^ the recreant Judges ashamed of 
"i:t*Lr ^iT-Jlrr. iz?! xciraauiJed the respect of the King 
.uitt*v:'. Hi* rul'-ofsirziiv led to his fall ; and alter ho was 
i^vn*:^ ^t Xi2^ :£5.*^ of Chief Justice, he was one of the 
:av^ -istfitxl aKDrSfTS" of the House of Commons, as his moral 
j^mrmj:^ isi ace cftsen him ; and in his profound knowledge 
^■^ "db? C.^minctt Law of England, he stood unrivalled. To 
*.i£$ ^xvrcica* » ;i piriiamentary leader we are in no small 
vbc»^ri« U3>£ebc^ for the free constitution under which it 
i* ,>ar baippuwej to live. He appeared opportxmely at the 
c^ttm^itiLVttitfnt of the grand struggle between the Stuarts 
;uid Ui^ people of England. It was then very doubtful 
whether tables were to be raised without the authority of the 
Uoijuse of Commonsi, and whether, Parliaments being disused, 
the <>iiot» of the King were to have the force of law. There 
were other publiospirited men who were ready to stand up 
iu dei?nce of freedom, but Coke alone, from his energy of 
otuiracter* and from, his constitutional learning, was able to 
tmute and ctirry the Petition of Eight ; and upon his 
tuvxiel xivre formed Pym, and the Patriots who vindicated 
UiAt uoWe Uw on the meeting of the Long Parhament. 

SJIR EmVAKD COKE AS A STUDENT. 

^r KvUard Coke began his legal studies at Cliiford's Inn, 

AU *' luu of i.Mu*iucery,'' in 1571, and in the fo!'o\Ning joar 

V ^;*x .'u;eu\l ;» student of the Inner Temple. Then it 

^jpj. uu; ':io ^x'lmueuoed and persevered in a laborious course 

.'. *,u>^^. >>i >*ii\'4t^ iw oiu* degenerate age, we can scarcely 

\s.fcu k .vsvxv^^v^.v"^ V\ery morning he rose at three — in 

K ^^ Uvv^ >^>^>^>tt %^*1^^ his ovm. fire. He read Bracton, 

.. , Nv^ »K? \aa;^ ^Wtfv auJ the folio abridgement of the 

,v^, ^i av .v>44*K :*;^^^^ Al eight. He then went by water 



to WeetmiEfiKcr. sad hstsi •st&m xrrTed. £Z tvuit*. vohk 
pleas c€ft9E*i fe *rmigi A^-a- & fflj:r: r^ra;s: zl iie Llzsjc 
Temple HaIL Le^ arirEifirii "r?a«iiz;r?^ or j=«t3r«» Ei ib* 
aftemooiu and taea r^sisriKti LL» TrrrL:>r sc^itfies ^ £t^. -x" 
Bupper tiiiH-- This c^aI c»^-r ■^iij=«L izi* fUMCt t:t:k rt*??^ 
when di£eiilt ^fiesdric* :•£ j.-^- Tr-rrr zr:c«:e*=ti asfi i^^^sKd. 
if the weather was Sn*. in iLr sirLai bj ib* nT^r Sfti* : if 
it rained, in the coT^r^i wilks z,*zAt tbr T^nijufr CL^c^ 
Finally he fihct himself zz in ris «rrAir,C€g. a^xi wjikei as 
his common-place bx'ks, in wiiSch he icaateiL isfeier the 
proper head, all the l^e^al infcncatkai he had eoZLecCed 
during the day. When nine o'clock stnai. he went to hed, 
that he might have an equal pi-rdoa of &eep hefoie and 
after midnight. The Globe an*l other theatres were risng 
into repute ; but he nerer would appear at any of thenu nor 
would he indulge in such unpio^table readings as the poems of 
Lord Surrey or Spencer. Wh^n Shakspeare and Ben John- 
son came into such fashion that eren ^ sad apprentices of the 
law " occasionally assisted in masques and wrote prologues, 
he most steadily eschewed all such amusements, and it is 
supposed that in the whole course of his life, he nerer saw a 
play acted, or read a play, or was in company with a player. 

WHATELY AND THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 

The ticket-of-leave system found little fayour in the 
Archbishop's sight, and he lost no opportunity to make a cut 
at it ; and if he could contrive to make the sarcasm cut two 
ways, the joke was all the pleasanter. The Rev. Mr. 
M'Naught and others, having forsaken the Anglican church, 
joined the Dissenters, and finally came back to the Anglican 
church again. Dr. Whately quietly remarked, " I hope they 
are not going to send us ticket-of-leave clergymen." 

WHATELY AND THEOLOGY. 

At a dinner party at Dr. B 's, Archbishop Whately 

mentioned that he had on that day received a long letter 
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fix)in a " Beligious Inquirer " in America, who requested that 
Dr. Whately, as one of the highest theological authorities, 
would recommend him a good theological sj-stem. ^' My 
reply was laconic," remarked the Archbishop ; " I told him 
that I knew no good system of theology." 

"excuse my preachixg." 

**I hope your Grace will excuse my preaching next 
Sunday," said a parson, who was fonder of the cushions of 
his easy chair than of the cushions of the pulpit. 
"Certainly," said Dr. Whately, indulgently. Simday 

came, and the Archbishop said to him, " Well, Mr. , 

what became of you P we expected you to preach to-day." 
"Oh, your Grace said you would excuse my preaching 
to-day." " Exactly ; but I did not say I would excuse 
you frofn preaching." 

"your wife" and "your lady." 

On one occasion, when drawing the distinction between 
"your wife " and " your lady,'' Archbishop Whately told a 
good story in illustration. " Mrs. Whately," said he, 
"attracted by some goods in a haberdasher's window, went in 
and ordered them to be sent home. The trader, who was a 
more surly customer than the most petidant of his patrons, 
declined to do so. * Sir, I am the Archbishop's lady,' 
said Mrs. Whately, much hurt and surprised. *I didn't 
care if you were his wife,' retorted the hero of contif^r irrita- 
tion." 

moral courage of PHILIP, DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

Philip, the eldest son of Thomas the fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, shone in the eyes of Queen Elizabeth for a short 
season, as a bright, particular star of her fancy, and then 
suflfered the usual declination of favourite planets. He was 
charged before the High Commissioned Court of Star 
Chamber with conspiring to restore the religion of his 
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ancestors in the land, and suffered a money commutation 
of £10,000 for the offence, seasoned, however, with the usual 
punishment of confinement. He passed four years of soli- 
tude within the cheerless walls of his prison-house, and was 
then brought into Westminster Hall for trial. " Hold up 
thy traitor hand ! " cried out one of the spotless judges of 
the court. Norfolk raised it high in the air, and cried, 
" Here is as true a hand as ever drew sword for the Queen's 
mightiness, or ever came into this goodly hall." Condemned, 
of course, without sufficient evidence, he was again sent back 
to his iiaprisomnent. During this second incarceration the 
iron entered his soul, and in the last stage of a desperate 
illness, urged by his own yearnings for liberty and a strong 
desire to see the friend of his bosom, he begged of his 
queenly prosecutor that his beloved wife might be allowed to 
come to him. " Once attend the Protestant worship," was 
the inhiunan reply, " and not only shall thy prayer be 
granted, but thou shalt be free." He refused the boon, and 
died in prison, where he had rotted and chafed for more than 
six long years. It has been said that neither his grief which 
was intense, nor the ailments of his body which were many, 
brought him to his end, but the common remedy used against 
obnoxious subjects by their monarch — poison. 

THURLOW AND THE CURATE. 

A poor curate with some difficulty (it was supposed that 
he gave the porter a fee) obtained admission into Lord 
Thurlow's, and waited for him until he returned from the 
Court of Chancery. "WTien Lord Thurlow saw him he broke 
out in his usual manner by abruptly and loudly asking him 
questions : " Who are you ? What do you want ? How 
came you here P What interest have you P Who sent you 
here P What Lord's name do you come in P What Lords 
name^ I say, do you come in P " " Indeed, my Lord," was the 

answer, " I came to apply for the li^ang of , but I have 

no interest I come in no Lord's name but the Lord of 
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Ho6t«." *' The Lord of Hosts ! " said the Chancellor ; " the 
Loixl of Hosts I Well, you are the very first parson that 
ever applied to me in that Lord's name, and I'll be if 



vou shan't have the livin<2r ! 

« o 



THE SHIP "BERNARD BARTON. 

Some of the Woodbridge shipowners, resolving upon 
paying a tribute of respect to the memory of their poet, 
named a new schooner, in 1840, the "Bernard Barton." 
When voyaging up the Mersey, or the Humber, the captain 
had repeated inquiries as to what place or person his ship was 
named after ; and the quaker poet was highly amused one 
evening at finding among the shipping list of some distant 
port, the arrival of the " Barney Barton.'*^ 

CRABBES LOVE OF PUNCTUALITY. 

The poet Crabbe was a very pimctual man in all his 
engagements, and felt much annoyed in being detained 
at the church, waiting for fimerals. He once waited for a 
corpse a whole hour beyond the time appointed, and then 
wont home to dinner ; but just as he sat down the funeral 
train appeared. He rose in no pleasant mood, on which his 
son John said, "Father, allow me to bury the corpse." 
" Well, do so, John," he answered ; "you are a milder man 
than your father." 

JOHN constable's HUMOUR. 

One year, when John Constable, the artist, was on the 
hanging Committee of the Royal Academy, he remonstrated 
with an exhibitor on the size of his frames. The artist 
defended himself by stating that they were precisely the 
same pattern as Sir Thomas Lawrence's. Constable replied, 
with his sly humour, " It is easy to imitate Lawrence in his 
frames." 
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MRS. INCHBALd's GENEROSITY. 

Mrs. Inchbald, even when her pecuniary resources were 
good, was noted for a shabby style of living. She invariably 
lived cheaply, lodged generally in poor neighbourhoods, and 
spared herself expenses in every possible way. She at one 
time, although in affluent circumstances, scrubbed her own 
stairs, sifted her own cinders, and was sometimes actually 
short of coal. But this penuriousness arose neither from 
avarice or sordidness. She grudged herself everything, yet 
was bountiful to her poor relatives and improvident friends. 
Her purse was ever open to the necessities of her parent, and 
the wants of every member of her own family. Whilst 
shivering at her own fire, she was giving large sums of 
money to keep others easy and warm ; and she esteemed it her 
duty to support tico sisters^ instead of keeping one servant, 

LORD CHEDWORTIl's APPEARANCE. 

Lord Chedworth was one of those persons that make an 
indelible impression upon most minds. Not because he was 
one of nature's aristocracy, but in consequence of his singular 
physiognomy ; strangers when passing him were sure to turn 
round to look more distinctly at ** that queer little man." He 
was small and slight in stature, mean and insignificant in 
appearance, awkward in manner, careless in costimie, and 
eccentric by habit. His countenance at times betokened 
imbecility, and although he had plenty of moral courage, 
he never exhibited a spark of physical courage. Timidity 
seemed interwoven into his very frame, and became the 
ruling principle of most of his actions. This feeling, joined 
with his mean-looking appearance, sometimes subjected him 
to very odd indignities. An occurrence of this k^d happened 
to him in 1780. He paid a visit to the camp at Tiptree 
for the purpose of calling upon a relation, an officer 
in the Oxfordshire Militia. The soldiers on guard had 
orders not to admit mean-looking persons within the 
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lines, and in conseqiicnco, he re/umi io lei Lonl Chedicorth 
pass f 

SUFFOLK LINKS AXD GEORGK II. 

In Suffolk" sausages are frequently called links. Once, when 
King George II. landed at Lowestoft, it was bo dark by the 
time he reached Coixlock that liglits were thought necessary ; 
the officer in advance inquired of the landlady at the White 
Elm if she had any flain})oaux, or could procure any. Being 
answered in the negative, ho ask her if she had any links. 
" Aye, that I have," said she, " and some as good as his 
Majesty, God bless him, ever eat in all his life ! " 

ADMIRAL VERNON, OF NACTON, 

The fate of this gallant man was a peculiarly hard one, 
and such as would now be deemed as luijust as it was criiol. 
He fell a sacrifice to the writing of two foolisli squibs, in the 
shape of pamphlets, against his employers ; but they were 
smothered in their o'lvn smoke, went olf without fire and 
without notice, scorching nobody but himself. He was 
nevertheless summoned to attend the Board of Admiralty, 
the pamphlets were shown to liim, and he was desired by i\n? 
Duke of Bedford to give a categorical answer, Af/e or Xo, 
whether he was the author or publisher. He said ho fully 
admitted the authority of Lord High Admiral, and as a 
naval officer owed all obedience to his ordcre, but that ho 
looked upon the question now asked as one of a privato 
nature, which he ai»j)rehended theii- Ijord8hii)S had no right to 
ask him, and that ho was not bound to answer it. The Duko 
said if that was the only reply ho meant to give he might 
withdraw. The next day he received a letter from* the 
Secretary to say the Duke of Bedford, having laid the 
pamphlet before the King, his Majt.sty had Imen })lea.sed to 
direct their Lortlships to strike his name out of the list of 
flag officers. There could be no excuse for this rash and 
tyrannical proceeding, as the wished for end might legally 
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have been oocomplished hy a eoiirt-martiaL Horace 
Walpole calls Vernon a silly, noisy Admiral, so poi>ukr 
that he was chosen into Parliament for several places, had 
his head painted on every sign, and his birth-day kept twice 
in one year. His fall, however, is not a singular instance of 
the fate that sometimes awaits vulgar popularity ; but this is 
the last exercise on record of so liai'sli and simimary a pro- 
ceeding against a gallant flag ollieer. " To say lie was a 
brave, a gallant man," says (.luuiock, " would be a needl».*ss 
repetition of what no person has ever presumed to deny liim. 
His judgment, his abilities as a statesman, are un(|U(.»stioned ; 
and his character as a man of strict integrity and honour, 
perfectly imsullied." — Barrow^s Life of Earl Iloire. 

THE DUCHESS OF IIAMII/IOX. 

Maria and Elizabeth Gunning, who ai)peared at the court 
of George II., one at the age of eighteen and tlie other nine- 
teen, were two portionless girls of sui^iassing loveliness. 
** They are declared," wiites '\Vali)ole, *' to be the handsomest 
women alive ; they can't walk in the park, or go to Vauxhall, 
but such crowds follow them, that they are generally (lriv«*n 
away." They made more noise than any of their beautiful 
predecessors since the days of Helen. (Jno day they went 
to see Hampton Coiu't ; as they were going into the beauty 
room, another company arrived ; the liousekeejier said, " This 
w^ay, ladies, here are the beauties." The Gunnings flew into 
a passion, and asked her what she meant — they went to see 
the palace, not to be shown as sights themselves. 

Elizabeth, the youngest of these fair sisters, became the 
wife of James Duke of Hamilton ; he fell in love with her 
at a masquerade, and in a fortnight met her at an assembly 
made to show Lord Chesterfleld's new house in ilay Fair. 
Duke Hamilton made violent love to her at one end of the 
room, while he Avas playing faro at the other end ; that is, Im 
saw neither the bank nor his own eaixls, which were of thrive 
hundred poimds each, and he soon lost a thousand. Two 
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nights after, being left alone with her while her mother and 
sister were at Bedford House, the Duke grew so impatient 
that he sent for a parson. Doctor Keith refused to perfonu 
the ceremony without a license or ring — the Duke swore that 
he would send for the Archbishop ; at last they were married 
with the ring of a bed curtain, at half-an-hour after twelve 
at night, at May Fair Chapel. In less than three weeks, 
Maria Ghmning followed her sister's example, and married 
Lord Coventry. 

Nothing could exceed the curiosity excited by the beauty 
of the sisters, which interest was considerably increased by 
their splendid alliances. When the Duchess of Hamilton 
was presented at court, the crowd at the drawing-room was 
80 great, that even noble persons clambered upon chairs and 
tables to look at her. When she went to her castle, it is 
said that seven hundred persons sat up all night, in and 
about an inn, in Yorkshire, to see her get into her post- 
chaise the next morning. Lady Coventry was equally run 
after. At Worcester, a shoemaker got two guineas and a 
half by showing, at a penny a head, a shoe that he was 
making for the Countess. 

THE LATE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 

One day, when the noble Marquis was going alone from 
Aldborough to Sudboume, on the road he met a cart witli 
one horse, deeply laden with coals, which, from the badness 
of the road, and the deepness of the ruts, was in great 
danger of being overturned. The Marquis endeavoured to 
pass it, when the carter, not knowing who tlie stranger was, 
said to his Lordship, " Come, ya might tie your horse to 
a tree, and come and help me." At this request the Marquis 
instantly stopped and dismounted, asking the carter what he 
should do to help liim. " Why, lay hold here, and shove 
hard,'' was the ready reply, which being complied with, they 
together soon got the cart out of the difficulty. The Marquis 
then asked if there was anything more to do. " Why, no," 
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said the carter, feeling his pocket. " If I had sixpence, I 
would give it thee ; but if you tcool go down to the Crown 
with me, you shall take part of a pot of beer." The 
Marquis declined the offer, and mounted. The countryman, 
however, observed, "Why, you ride a very good horse; 
perhaps we shall see one another again." " That may be," 
was the reply ; " but it is not very likely ; and here is half- 
a-crown for you to drink the Marquis of Hertford's health," 
and then rode on, leaving the poor fellow in fear and 
astonishment. 

ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. 

"Pray, Mr. Betterton," asked the good Archbishop 
Bancroft of the celebrated actor, " can you inform me what 
is the reason you actors on the stage, speaking of things 
imaginary, affect your audience as if they were real ; while 
we in the Church speak of things real, which our congrega- 
tions receive only as if they were imaginary P " " Why, 
•really, my Lord, " answered Betterton, " I don't know, 
imless it be that we actors^ speak of things imaginary as if 
they were real ; while you in the pulpit speak of things real 
as if they were imaginary." This clever answer is as applic- 
able now as when the Archbishop put the question. 

ROYALTY r. C0>'SCIENCE. 

John Hervey, Esq., eldest son of Sir William Hervey, of 
Ickworth, was highly esteemed for his agreeable manners 
and polite accomplishments. lie was M.P. for Bury St. 
Edmund's. The King loved him personally, and yet upon a 
great occasion he voted against the King's wishes, who 
reproached him severely. Next day, another important 
question falling in, he voted as the King would have him. 
The latter, taking notice of it at night, said " You were not 
against me to-day." He answered, " No, sir, I was against 
my conscience to-day." This was so gravely delivered that 
the King seemed pleased with it, and it was much talked of. 
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8COGAN, THE COURT FOOL. 

Scogan, the Court Fool in the time of Edward IV., was a 
native of Bmy St. Edmund's, and the monarch was so well 
pleased with the jester that he furnished a mansion for his 
residence at Bury, as a mark of his royal consideration. 
Scogan's wife was a fine lady, who was desirous of having 
a page, who might precede her as she went in state to the 
church of Si Mary's. In fact, she intimated that it would 
be impossible to find her way to church without a page. 
" Poor lass ! " said the jester, one Saturday night, " you 
shall have a guide to church before the bells ring to-morrow 
morning." Accordingly, on the Sunday morning Scogan 
arose early, and had the road chalked which lay between 
his house and the church door. When church time came 
he led his wife to the threshold of their dwelling to see her 
new page, but the fastidious lady waxed so wrath at the 
practical trick played by her husband, that all his wit could 
hardly pacify her. 

Scogan was fond of taking liberties with royalty. He 
had borrowed a large sum of money firom the King, and 
when the time of payment arrived was not prepared to cancel 
the debt. After much thought upon the matter, he fell sick 
and pretended to die, and requested his Mends to bury him 
in such a way as the King should encounter the funeral. 
They entered into the joke with great alacrity, put on the 
trappings of unmitigated affection, and in due time carried 
Scogan forth on a comfortably arranged bier. They contrived 
as directed to cross King Edward's path. The King, when 
he met the fimeral procession, expressed his regret at the loss 
of his merry follower, and among other things remarked that 
he freely forgave Scogan and his representatives the sum for 
which the jester was indebted to him. The Buffoon, who 
had expected this act of release, immediately jumped up, 
thanked his illustrious creditor, and prudently called aJl 
present to bear witness to this royal act of grace. " It is 
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SO revivifying," said Scogan, " that it lias called me to Hlb 

• 99 

again. 

BISHOP STANLEY AND HIS ROOKS, 

Bishop Stanley, whilst residing at Norwich, was sometimes 
spoken of as " Jackdaw Stanley," hy those rev. gentlemen 
whose ease he incommoded. This unepiseopal epithet was 
thus derived. The Bishop was very anxious to establish a 
rookery in the palace grounds, and for this purpose ho had 
conveyed from the Cathedral close a quantity of nests. He 
thus established a cawing colony in his own trees by depopu- 
lating those of others. Soon after, and while some of the 
citizens were yet annoyed at losing their favoiu-ite rooks, a 
few mischeivous boys broke into the Bishop's grounds and 
robbed the nests. One of the culprits was taken before the 
magistrates and charged with the theft, his Lordship being 
present in the court to urge the suit. When the young 
urohin was asked what reason he could assign why he should 
not be sent to gaol for the robbery, he boldly confronted the 
Bishop, and said that he did not take Im rooks. " They 
wam't yours," said he ; " i/ou stole them from the Dean and 
Chapter; I took them from you." A peal of laughter 
followed this defence, and the duty-enforcing Bishop was 
after this often spoken of in the diocese as " Jackdaw 
Stanley." 

Gainsborough's love of music. 

Gainsborough had an enthusiastic attachment to music. It 
was the favourite amusement of his leisure hours, and his love 
for this, the most fascinating of the arts, induced him to give 
one or two concerts to his most intimate acquaintances whilst 
living in Ipswich. He was a member of a musical club, and 
painted some of the portraits of his brother members in his 
picture of a choir. His love of music often seduced him from 
the easel^ and caused him to lavish away his money and liis 
pioture*. He gave Colonel Hamilton, one of the first 
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amateur violinists in England, the celebrated picture of the 
" Boy at the Stile," for playing a solo on the violin, 

Gainsborough lived at Bath when Giardini first exhibited 
his then unrivalled powers on the violin. His excellent 
performances made the painter enamoured of that instrument, 
and he was not satisfied until he possessed it. He next heard 
Abel on the viol de gamba — ^the violin was hung on the 
willow, Abel's voil de gamba w^as purchased, and the house 
resounded with melodious thirds and fifths. Soon after this 
his passion had a fresh object — Fischer's hautboy; but 
though he procured a hautboy he was never heard to play 
on it. A year or two later, Gainsborough appeared in the 
character of King David. He had heard a harper at Bath — 
the performer was soon left harpless ; and now Fischer, 
Abel, and Giardini were all forgotten — there was nothing 
like chords and arpeggios. Happening on one occasion to 
Bee a " theorbo " in a picture of Vandyke's, Gainsborough 
concluded, because, perhaps, it was finely painted, that the 
" theorbo " must be a fine instrument. He recollected to 
have heard of a German professor, and ascending to his 
garret found him dining on roasted apples and smoking his 
pipe, with his theorbo beside him. " I am come to buy your 
lute ; name your price, and here's your money." " I cannot 
sell my lute." " No, not for a guinea or two ; but you must 
sell it, I tell you." " My lute is worth much money — it is 
worth ten guineas." "Aye, that it is; here's the money." 
So sajdng he took up the instrument, laid down the price, 
went half way down the stairs, and returned : " I have done 
but half my errand ; what is your lute worth, if 1 have not 
your book P " " What book. Master Gainsborough P " "Why, 
the book of airs you have composed for your lute." " Ah, 
sir, I can never part with my book." " Pooh, you can make 
another at any time. This is the book I mean ; there are ten 
guineas for it, so once more, good day." He went down a 
few steps, and returned again : " What use is your book to 
me if I don't understand it P and your lute — ^you may take it 
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again, if you don't teach me to play. on it; come home with 
me, and give me the first lesson." " I will come to-morrow." 
" Tou must come now." " I must dress myself." " For 
what? you are the best figure I have seen to-day." " I 
must shave, sir," "I honour your beard." "I must, how- 
ever, put on my wig." " D n your wig ! your cap and 

beard become you ! Do you think if Vandyke was to paint 
you, he'd let you be shaved P " 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND BEGGARS. 

Archbishop Whately, formerly Rector of Halesworth, was 
noted for his hospitable and generous disposition ; but he was 
an inveterate foe to indiscriminate charity. He said, " I 
have given a great deal away, and I have no doubt often 
made mistakes ; but there is one thing with which I cannot 
reproach myself: I never relieved a beggar in the streets." 

crabbe's generosity. 

His income at Trowbridge amounted to about £800 a 
year, but he was a mild man in the matter of tithes. When 
told of many defaulters, his usual reply was, " Let it be, 
probably they cannot afford to pay so well as I can afford to 
want it; let it be." His charitable nature caused him to be 
frequently imposed upon by fictitious tales of woe, which 
when he discovered, he merely said, " God forgive them ; 
I do. 

BISHOP BL0MFIELD*S RISE. 

Blomfield when a boy, on being asked as to his views of a 
profession, replied, " I mean to bo a Bishop," and he kept to 
liis word. The Bishop's fortunes were built up by the munifi- 
cence of various patrons. He boasted once, though rather 
mal a propos, to a poor clergyman who was grumbling, that 
he never had got a single thing he asked for, " And I never^ 
asked for a single thing I got." "But (says a writer in 
the Saturday Review) he might have added that he never 
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refiised anything that was offered him, when, perhaps, a little 
more severe sense of duty would have counselled some self 
abnegation. Quamngton, in Lincolnshire, was held with the 
curacy of Chesterford, in Cambridgeshire, then with the 
rectory of Dunton, a queer little place in Bucks, with seventy- 
two inhabitants, where the parish clerk W£ts a female between 
seventy and eighty, who being unable to read when she stole 
the church communion plate, took it to the nearest pawn- 
broker, in ignorance that the name of the parish was 
engraved upon it. Then he held Great and Little Chester- 
ford, with Tuddenham, in Suffolk. When promoted to the 
rich living at Bishopsgate, in 1820, and shortly after to 
the Archdeaconry of Colchester, he still retained Great 
Chesterford, and when elevated to the see of Chester, he 
still retained Bishopsgate. When a rather cross-looking 
picture of him was painted on his accession to the mitre, he 
said it might be supposed to be " inscribed without permis- 
sion to the non-resident clergy of the diocese of Chester." 

DR. BLOMFIELd's EXTEMPORE SERMON. 

Whilst rector of Great Chesterford, Dr. Blomfield preached 
extempore for the first and only time in his life, having for- 
gotten his written sermon. His text was, " The fool hath 
said in his heart. There is no God." Anxious to know how ho 
had succeeded, he asked one of his congregation on his way 
home, how he liked the discourse. " Well, Mr. Blomfield," 
replied the man, " I liked the sermon well enough, but I 
can't say I agree with you ; I think there be a God ! " 

crabbe's distress. 

When Crabbe wTote his pathetic letter to Edmirnd Burke, 
entreating aid from that great and gifted man, the poet was 
in the greatest misery. The pangs of hunger gnawed his 
physical frame, and the gloomy walls of a prison haimted his 
mental vision. So harassed was he by the miseries which he 
had endured, and the existing suspense, that after his delivery 
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of the letter at Burke's door in the evening, he in the most 
agitated manner walked backwards and forwards on West- 
minster Bridge imtil daylight. 

MAJOR MOORE ON POPULAR ERRORS. 

The worthy Major Moore gave some entertaining lectures 
on "Popular errors" to the members of the Mechanics' 
Institutes of Ipswich and Woodbridge. These lectures held 
a sort of middle place between the solidity of studied dis- 
courses and the freedom of colloquial conversation, and were 
thus described in an unpublished letter of Bernard Barton's : 
" Major Moore gave us a fourth lecture on * Popular errors ' 
the other night ; and worn out and thread-bare as the subject 
one would think must be, he gave far the best lecture he has 
yet given to a crowded and applauding audience. None but 
he could have done it, and to no one but such a general 
favourite would the same auditory have gone for a fourth 
time to listen to the same subject. But the good Major, as 
Cuddie Hedrigge said of his old master, Henry Morton, has 
a face like a fiddle, and can make men dance to his time. 
The simple fact is, that though he caUs his subject * Popular 
Errors,' he often * travels out of the record,' as lawyers say, 
and brings in a variety of extraneous matter, and sometimes 
* unpopular truths,' which makes his conversaziones very 
amusing, and at times instructive." 

MRS. SHAWE, OF KESGRAVE. 

The following extracts from letters of hers to Bernard 
Barton will convey a just impression of the strength of mind, 
homely fi^hness, as well as catholicity of judgment of this 
kind-hearted and truly benevolent woman. 

"THE ANNUALS. 

*• I thank you for sending me your Annual, for which we can settle 
when we meet. But you could not have sent it to a worse person. I 
am an avowed enemy to the clabs. They are the coxoomhs of 
literature, in their silken vests, pandering to our besetting sin of love of 
•xoitement and defoltory reading." 
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" THOMAS CARLTLK. 

*' I agree in much that jovl say respecting Carljle, and am often in a 
feyer of irritation whilst I unrayel his sentences : they are worse than a 
tangled skein of silk. But he is a suggestive writer. I like ^ books of 
fieuit,' and * books of suggestion/ and to do my own reasoning {th<U is, 
ufhen I can)" 

** PUSKTISM. 

''What strange scenes at Oxford! I am convinced that there are 
thousands in the Church of England, who,-though they would start at 
the word, * transubstantiation,' attach a certain mystery and awfulness 
to the elements at the table of the Lord which they cannot fairly 
translate into any other phrase. But they have never thought upon the 
matter ; the same haziness of perception exists in the masses on the 
subject of baptsimal regeneration and apostolic succession. The 
Tractarians are turning all this into English, and we start to find 
ourselves on the threshold of Home, instead of being, as we supposed, 
Protestants, living in hatred of the so-called Scarlet lAdy." 

Tlie author of the above paragraphs died at Kesgrave, on 
the last day of September, 1856, her husband having pre- 
ceded her to the world of spirits a bare twelve months. We 
have tlie best autlioritv for the statement that Mr. and Mrs. 
Shawo paid awav constantly fiffeen hundred jx>»nds per 
annum in oharities, sulsoriptions, and annuities, before any 
jwrtion of their income was appropriated to their own use. 

REV. WILLIAM WHISTOX. 

The Eov. 'William TVhiston, the celebrated mathematician, 
was at one time >-iear of Lowestoft. In his memoranda, he 
sa^'s, " The parish officers came once to me to desire me to 
set my hand to a license for setting up a new ale-house in 
Ix^westoft ; the justices, it seems, paying that compliment 
to the to\^Ti, as not to set it up without the consent of the 
minister, and, I suppose, of the churchwardens also. My 
answer was short : ' If they would bring me a paper to sign 
to pull down an ale-house, I would certainly do it : but I 
would never sign one to set up an ale-house.' At another 
time there came to me an order firom Mr. Bachelor, who then 
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acted in the Ecclesiastical Court as deputy to Dr. Pepper, 
Chancellor of Norwich, for reading an excommunication 
against a woman of my parish, who it seems had called 
another woman * whore,' those courts not being able to proceed 
till such an excommunication was read in the parish church. 
Upon this I went and inquired of the sober people in the 
neighbourhood whether this imputation was believed to be 
Irue or false? The answer was, "that the accuser might 
have kept her tongue between her teeth, yet they doubted 
the thing was too true.' I then wrote to Mr. Bachelor that 
I was surprised to have an order for reading an excommimi- 
cation against a poor woman for speaking what the sober 
people in the neighbourhood thought to be true." 

MARGARET GAINSBOROUGH AND QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

Margaret Gainsborough, daughter of the celebrated artist, 
manifested many pecuKarities, and was said at times to be 
subject to occasional aberrations of mind. She inherited all 
her father's fondness for music, and played exquisitely on 
the harpsichord. Queen Charlotte on one occasion expressed 
a wish to hear Miss Gainsborough's performance ; but the 
yoimg lady was out of temper, and refused to gratify royalty. 

CLARKSON AND HAYDON. 

Whilst prepsuing for his great picture of the Anti- 
slavery Society Convention, Haydon had in London several 
interviews with Clarkson, and one morning, whilst breakfast- 
ing with him, he said, " Mr. Clarkson, those who have a 
great national object should be virtuous and see God daily, 
enduring, as seeing one who is invisible." " They should 
indeed," said Clarkson ; " it supported me. I have worked 
day and night, and I have awoke in convulsions after reading 
the evidence of the horrors of the slave trade." " Christi- 
anity," said Haydon, ** is the power of God unto salvation. 
It is of heart and internal conviction, not of evidence and 
external proof." ** Ah," said Clarkson, " what a blessing is 
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the religious feeling! The natural man sees flowers, and hears 
birds, and is pleased; the religious man attributes it all to God." 

In April, 1841, Haydon left London for Clorkson's resi- 
dence, to paint his portrait, and in his journal we find the 
following notes of the visit : " I arrived at Ipswich at seven, 
and found Clarkson's carriage waiting. Got to Playford 
Hall about eight. Foimd the dear old man at tea with his 
niece and wife. Clarkson has a head like a patriarch, and in 
his prime must have been a noble figure. He was very- 
happy to see me, but there is a nervous irritability which is 
peculiar. He lives too much with adorers, especially women. 
As he seemed impatient at my staying beyond a certain 
time, I went to bed and wished him good-night, I slept 
well, and the next morning walked in the garden and fields. 
He breakfasted on milV and bread (alone), and I breakfasted 
with Mrs. T. Clarkson upstairs. I promised to sketch him at 
ten, and at ten I was ready. He seemed much pleased 
by a letter from Guizot, wherein he had said that Soult 
and he meant to bring in abolition next year. Dear old 
man ! no praise seemed lost on him. 

" When all was ready, the windows filled, he said, * Call 
in the maids.' In came six servant girls and washerwomen 
(it being washing day). * I am determined they shall see the 
first stroke.' In they all crowded, timidly wondering. 
Clarkson said, * There now, that is the first stroke ; come 
again in an hour and you shall see the last.' We now began 
to talk. Clarkson showed no envy. He spoke of Granville, 
Sharp, and Wilberforce with affection and respect. * But,' 
said the patriarch, * they thought of the slare^ I of the slave- 
trade. ^ I admired this distinction. 

'^ I think Clarkson's intellects are unimpaired and shine 
through his infirmities. He told the whole story of his 
vision. He said he was sleeping when a voice awoke him, 
and he heard distinctly the words, * You have not done all 
your work. There is America.' Clarkson said it was vivid. 
He sat upright in his bed ; he listened, and heard no more. 
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Then the whole subject of his last pamphlet came to his 
mind. Texts without end crowded in, and he got up in the 
morning and began it, and worked eight hours a day till it 
was done — ^till he hoped he had not left the Americans a leg 
to stand on. 

" Why was I not so impressed by my visit to Clarkson as I 
was by my visit to Wellington P Here was a man who in 
his Christian and peaceful object had shown equal persever- 
ance, equal skill, equal courage, and yet I was not so affected. 
Clarkson has more weaknesses than the Duke. He is not so 
high bred. He makes a pride of his debilities ; he boasts of 
his swollen legs and his pills, as if they were so many claims 
to distinction. The Duke did not let you see him in his 
infirmities. He was deaf, but he would not have let you see it 
if possible; he dined like others, ate like others, and did every- 
thing like others. Clarkson has the infirmity of asking 
questions about himself, as if he had forgot the answers, that 
he may elicit again the answers for the pleasure of hearing 
the repetition. The Duke — ^never. He is too much a man. 
Though Clarkson is a gentleman by birth, and was educated 
like one, he is too natural for any artifice. He says what he 
thinks, does what he feels inclined, is impatient, childish, 
simple ; hungry, and will eat ; restless, and wiU let you see 
it ; pimctual, and will hurry ; nervous, and won't be hurried ; 
charitable, speaks aflfectionately of all, even of Wilberforce's 
sons, whose conduct he lamented, more as if it cast a shadow 
over the father's tomb, than as if he felt woimded from what 
they had said of himself." 

JAMES THE FIRST IN SUFFOLK. 

** King Jamie once in Suffolk went 
A bunting of je deere, 
And there he met a Burie blade, 
All clad in finest gear." 

Old Ballad. 

This monarch preferred the amusement of hunting to 
hawking or shooting. It is said of him that he divided his 
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hunting, liis standish, and his bottle. The first had his fair 
weather, the two last his dull and cloudy. One time, when 
he was on a hunting party near Bury St. Edmund's, he saw 
an opulent townsman who had joined the chase, " very brave 
in his apparel, and so glittering and radiant that he eclipsed 
all the Court." The king was desirous of knowing the name 
of this gay gentleman, and being informed by one of his 
followers that it was "iamm^," he facetiously replied, 
" iawi, call you him ? I know not what kind of lamh he is, 
but I am sure he has got a gooi. fleece upon his back." 

THE DUKE OF GRAFTON AND THE CURATE. 

The late Duke of Grafton, in hunting, was one day thrown 
into a ditch ; at the same instant a horseman, calling out, 
" lie still, my Lord ! " leaped over his Ghrace and 
pursued his sport. When the Duke's attendants came up> 
he inquired of them who that person was, and being told it 
was a young curate in the neighbourhood, his Gfrace replied, 
" He shall have the first good living that falls ; had he 
stopped to take care of me, I would never have given him 
anything as long as he had lived." Of so much consequence 
is it to hit the particular turn of a patron. 

A WITCH AND A WIZARD. 

Lord Chief Justice Holt resided at Redgrave Hall, Suffolk. 
Once, when he presided in the Court of King's Bench, a 
poor, decrepit old creature, equally bowed down by age, 
poverty, and infirmity, was brought before him, charged as a 
criminal on whom the fxdl severity of the law might be 
visited with exemplary effect. The terrors of impartiahty 
never sat on any Judge's brow with more impressive 
dignity orthreatening aspect than that of Judge Holt. The 
trembling culprit was overwhelmed with her fears. The 
charge was opened. " What is her crime ? " asked his Lord- 
ship. "Witchcraft." " And how is it proved ? " "She uses 
a powerful spell." " Let me see it." The spell was handed 
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to the Bench. It appeared a Email hall of variously coloured 
rags or silk, hound with threads of as many different hues ; 
these were unwound and unfolded until there appeared a 
scrap of parchment, on which were written certain characters 
now nearly iUegihle from much use. " Is this the spell ? " 
The prosecutor averred it was. The Judge, after looking at 
this potent charm a few minutes, addressed himself to the 
terrified prisoner : " Prisoner, how came you by this ? " "A 
young gentleman, my Lord, gave it me to cure my child's 
ague." "How long smce?'* "Thirty years, my Lord." 
" And did it cure her ? " " Oh, yes, and many others." " I 
am glad of it." 

The Judge paused a few moments, and addressed himself 
to the Jury. " Gentlemen of the Jury, thirty years ago, I 
and some companions as thoughtless as myself went to this 
woman's dwelling, then a public-house, and after enjoying 
ourselves, found we had no means to discharge the reckoning. 
I had recourse to a stratagem : observing a child ill of an 
ague, I pretended I had a spell to cure her. I wrote the 
classic line you see on a scrap of parchment, and was dis- 
charged of the demand on me by the gratitude of the poor 
woman before us for the supposed benefit. Nature doubtless 
did much for the patient, the force of imagination the rest. 
This incident but ill suits my present character and the 
station in which I sit, but to conceal it would be to aggravate 
the folly for which it becomes me to atone, to endanger 
innocence and encourage superstition." The verdict may be 
imagined, and Judge Holt's address at this trial was 
one of the death blows which he gave to trials for witch- 
craft. 

REV. JAMES FORD. 

The E^v. James Ford, well known as the editor of the 
" Suffolk Garland," waa for many years incumbent of St. 
Lawrence, Ipswich, and afterwards rector of Navestock, in 
Essex. He could not bear to see p^ rsons come into church 
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when service had commenced. After he married, and whilst 
at Navestock, Mrs. Ford had frequently displeased him by 
inattention to this particular, and on one occasion, when she 
entered the church unusually late, he leaned over the desk, 
and said, " I wonder where you will be, madam, when the 
last trumpet sounds." 

LORD THURLOW'S THUNDER. 

The celebrated reply of Lord Thurlow to the Duke of 
Grafton, who had reproached him with his plebeian extraction 
and his recent elevation to the peerage, is described as super- 
latively great. He rose from the woolsack and advanced 
slowly to the place from which the Chancellor usually ad- 
dressed the House, then, fixing on the Duke the look of 
Jove when he grasped the thunder — " I am amazed," he 
said, in a civil voice, " at the attack which the noble Duke 
has made upon me. Yes, my Lord " — considerably raising 
his voice — " I am amazed at his Gtraoe's speech. The noble 
Duke cannot look before him, behind him, or on either side 
of him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in 
this House to his successful exertions in the profession to 
which I belong. Does he not feel it as honourable to owe it 
to these, as to being the accident of an accident ? To all these 
noble Lords, the language of the noble Duke is as applicable 
and as insulting as it is to myself. But I don't fear to 
meet it singly and alone. No one venerates the peerage 
more than I do ; but, my Lord, I must say that the peerage 
solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay more, I can say, and I 
will say, that as a peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this 
right honourable House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, as 
guardian of Her Majesty's conscience, as Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England — ^nay, even in that character alone in which 
the noble Duke would think it an afl&x>nt to be considered, 
but which character none can deny me — as a man, I am at 
this moment as respectable — ^I beg leave to add, I am at 
this time as much respected, as the proudest peer I now look 
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down upon/' The effect of this speech, both within the walls 
of Parliament and out of them, was prodigious. It gave 
Lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the House which no Chan- 
cellor had ever possessed ; it invested him in public opinion 
with a character for independence and honour, and this, al- 
though he was ever on the unpopular side of politics, made 
him always a favourite with the people. 

ARCHBISHOP WTIATELy's HOSPITALITY AXD WIT. 

Sheridan, when asked what sort of wine he preferred, replied, 
" Other people's." It was not a joke which could come with 
truth from Dr. What^ly, who seldom if ever dined abroad, 
and was never so happy as when presiding at the head of 
his hospitable table, round which every sort of good wine 
sped and flowed. No strait-laced whims ever penetrated 
these festive meetings. Conundrums and canons, logic 
and laughter, puns and parables, fell from the Archbishop 
in profusion. The fullest unreserve and the heartiest enjoy- 
ment reigned around. They were characterized by as much 
wit as wisdom. Fun, almost juvenile in its exuberance, was 
as often the order of the evening as logical puzzles or meta- 
physical speculations, and trying who should make the worst 
pun quite as frequently occurred as higher tests and tourna- 
ments of wit. At a farewell dinner to Dr. , Bishop 

elect of Cork, a bottle of rich old Waterloo port, instead of 

making a rapid circuit, rested before him : " Come ," 

cried the Archbishop, from the head of the table, " though 
you are John Cork, you mustn't stop the bottle." 

The reply attributed to the Bishop was quite in the 
Whatelian vein : " I' see your Gfrace is disposed to draw me 
out But though charged with Cork^ I'm not going to be 
9crewed,^^ 

" We are all most anxious to see you ekvated^^^ exclaimed 
the host. 

"I leave to your Grace, as a disciple of Peel, the 
privilege of opening the par Is^^ was the reply. 
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The Archbishop's points at dinner were often of a broadly 
humourous character, especially if he thought his presence 
imposed any feeling of awe or restraint. When a pause 
occurred, he would sometimes rouse the drooping embers by 
a touch of what he called " his hot poker.", On one occasion, 
he cried out, " What is the female of a mail coach ?" Several 
guesses were advanced, but not the right nail, until his 
Grace, amid convulsions of laughter, answered — "A iww- 
carriage." 

Afber he was attacked with paralysis, the Archbishop, 
whilst out for firesh air, leaning on the arm of his chaplain, 
was met by an old Mend whose powers of pedestrianism had 
often been envied. " I hope your Ghraoe is very much better 
to-day," said the friend. " Oh, I am veiy well indeed, if I 
could only persuade some strong fellow like you to lend me 
a pair of legs," was the reply. 

" I should be only too happy to give you my legs, if your 
Grace has no objection to give me your head in exchange." 

The Archbishop brightened up at this touch of wit and 
delicately conveyed compliment, and, laughing heartily, 

exclaimed, "What, Mr. , you don't mean to say that 

you are willing to exchange two understandings for one ! " 

Touching the word "either," Dr. Whately was asked 
whether e-tfier or irther was the correct pronunciation. 
" Ni-therj^ replied his Grace. 

One of his last retorts conveyed a telling stroke of delicate 
irony : " They will begin to pelt me, now," said a freshly 
fledged Bishop, who sought consolation under the weight of 
a mitre, laden with some suspicion of a temporizing com- 
pliance on the education question. 

" They have nearly given over that practice upon me," 
observed the Archbishop. 

" Well, no one can say that I ever threw a stone at you," 
retorted the other. 

"Certainly not," was the reply; "you only kept the 
oJofhes of those who did." 
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The Archbishop was very fond of making conundrums, 
and on the occasion of a meeting at the Famine Board, he 
asked his next neighbour, ""Why Ireland was the richest 
country in the worid ? Because its capital is always Dublin " 
(doubling). And in reference to the Wicklow Eailway, he 
asked, " Why it was the most immusical line in the world ? " 
Answer — " Because it has a bray, a dimdrum, and a still- 
organ upon it." To a person who, when asked a puzzling 
question, invariably closed his eyes in the intensity of his 
eflPort to solve it, the Archbishop said, " Sir, you resemble an 
ignorant pedagogue, who keeps his pupils in darkness." 

" Why does the operation of hanging kill a man ? " in- 
quired Dr. Whately. A physiologist replied, " Because 
inspiration is checked, circulation stopped, and blood suflFuses 
and congests the brain." " Bosh ! " replied his Grace, " it is 
because the rope is not long enough to let his feet touch the 
ground." 

Among the ** Evangelical " adherents of the Church of 
England, Dr. Whately was unpopular ; his manners and 
habits tended to increase his impopularity. They did 
not like to see their Archbishop sitting on the chains in front 
of his house in DubKn, smoking a long pipe, or (provided 
with a similar attribute), sauntering along the Donnybrook 
road, chewing the cud, not of tobacco, but " of sweet and 
bitter fancy." Dr. Parr was regarded as the greatest smoker 
of his day, but Dr. Whately boasted of being '^ above Parr ! " 

A man directed the Archbishop's attention to a valuable 
draught horse, as sagacious as he was powerful. " There is 
nothing," said the horse dealer, "that he cannot draw." 
" Can he draw an inference ? " inquired Dr. Whately. 

In hastening with a yoimg clerg^nnan to officiate at some 
religious ceremony in a neighbouring diocese, the chaplain, 
glancing at his watch, fell into a state of nervous agitation at 
their being so late. "My good young friend," said the 
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Archbiflhop, " I can only say to you what the criminal going 
to be hanged said to those around, who were hurrying him 
— " Let us take our time ; they can't begin without us." 

He was never so strong as when making a pun. In allu- 
sion to Lord Macaulay, who observed that " there was but 
one country in the world that presented the spectacle of a 
population of 8,000,000, with a church richly endowed for 
only 800,000 of that population," Dr. Whately said that 
the Irish Protestant Episcopacy was the poorest body of men, 
because they had only one bob daily amongst them." Dr. 
Robert Daly, Bishop of Cashel, one of the most prominent 
polemics of his day, suggested this play upon his name. 

A lady had the very bad taste to enter the Castle drawing- 
room in such ultra full dress, or rather imdress, that more 
bust than barkge was visible. " Did you ever see anything 
so unblushing P " whispered a custodian of the Great Seal, 
whose sense of decorum was outraged by the exhibition. 
" Never, since I was weaned," replied Dr. Whately. 

In the course of a conversation or disquisition on Satan, 
he once startled his listeners by asking — " If the devil lost 
his tail, where should he go to find a new one ? " and with- 
out giving much time for reflection, replied, "To a gin 
palace, for bad spirits are re-tailed there." 

" Pray, sir," he said to a loquacious prebendary who had 
made himself active in talking at the Archbishop's expense 
when his back was turned — " Pray, sir, why are you like the 
bell of your own church steeple ? " " Because," replied the 
other, " I am always ready to sound the alarm when the 
church is in danger." "By no means," said the Arch- 
bishop ; " it is because you have an empty head and a long 
tongue." 

When Archbishop Whately was one day engaged in his 
gardening operations, a companion referred among other 
matters to the great revolution in the medical treatment of 
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lunatics introduced by Pinel, who, instead of the straight 
waistcoat and other maddening goads, awarded to each 
patient healthful and agreeable occupation, including gar- 
dening and agriculture. " I think gardening would be a 
dangerous indulgence for lunatics," observed Dr. Whately. 
" How so P " said his friend, surprised. " Because they 
might QTow madder^' was the witty rejoinder. 

Soon after the introduction of the convict system into 
Ireland, a gentleman known and respected as an ardent 
advocate of reformatories, boasted to a friend who occupied 
a responsible office in the Irish government, that he held the 
system in such high estimation that he employed no servants 
in his house but those who had passed some time in a 
reformatory. The party so addressed was much struck by 
the information and its significance, and with suitable 
impressiveness he communicated both to the Archbishop. 
His Grace listened attentively to the recital, and at length 
quietly observed, " Tour friend will waken some fine morn- 
ing and find himself the only spoon left in the house.'' 

Turning to a jimior clergyman, he once asked, " What 
is the difference between a form and a ceremony? The 
meaning seems nearly the same, yet there is a very nice 
distinction." Various answers were given. "Well," he 
said, " it lies in this : you sit upon a form, but you stand 
upon a ceremony." 

A remarkable conimdrum of his was, " Why can a man 
never starve in the Gtreat Desert ? Because he can eat the 
mnd which is (sandwiches) there. But what brought the 
sandwiches there? Noah sent Ham, and his descendents 
mustered and bred (mustard and bread.) " 

A VERY PARTICULAR PERSON. 

When Mr. Vernon, in 1835, called at Constable's studio 
to see his pictures, he saw " Willy Lott's House," which 
wag nearly completed, was very pleased with it, and became 
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the purchaser. IVior to doing so, however, he asked Constable 
if the picture was painted for any particular person ; to which 
Constable replied, " Yes, sir, it is painted for a reri/ particular 
person — ^the person for whom I have all my life painted." 

COWING A DOG. 

When George Borrow was in Portugal, trying to circulate 
the Scriptures, his curiosity led him into some extraordinary 
places. " One day," he says, " whilst stumbling amongst 
ruined walls, he heard a tremendous bark, and presently an 
immense dog, such as those which guard the flocks in the 
neighbourhood against the wolves, came bounding to attack 
me, * with eyes that glowed, and fangs that grinned.' Had 
I retreated, or had recourse to any other mode of defence 
than that which I invariably practise under such circum- 
stances, he would probably have worried me ; but I stooped 
till my chin nearly touched my knee, and looked at him 
full in the eyes ; and as John Leyden says, in the noblest 
ballad which the Land of Heather has produced — 

* The hound he growled, and back he fled, 
As struck with fairy charm ! ' " 

CRABBE AND HIS MASTER. 

When Crabbe returned from London to Aldborough, he 
engaged himself as an assistant in the shop of a Mr. Maskill, 
who had lately commenced business there as surgeon and 
apothecary — a stem and powerful man. Mr. Crabbe, the 
first time he had occasion to write his name, chanced to 
misspell it Mask well ; and this gave great offence. "D — n 
you, sir," he exclaimed, " do you take me for a proficient 
in deception? Mask-ill — Mask-ill; and so you shall find 
me. 

LET us BE INDEPENDENT OF FOREIGNERS. 

The wit and sarcasm which shone conspicuously in the 
orations of William Johnson Fox, when agitating for the 
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repeal of the Com Law, were of great service to the cause. 
One of his best hits of this class was his reply to the 
Protectionist cry, that " we must not depend upon foreigners." 
He took a member of the aristocracy, and thus analysed his 
appearance, tastes, and modes of life, in order to show how 
much of all is of the true home growth. " A French cook 
dresses his dinner for him, and a Swiss valet dresses him for 
dinner. He hands down his lady, decked with pearls that 
never grew in the shell of a British oyster ; and her waving 
plimie of ostrich feathers certainly never formed the tail of 
a barn-door fowl. The viands of his table are from all the 
countries in the world ; his wines are from the banks of the 
llhine and the Ehone. In his conservatory he regales his 
sight with the blossoms of South Am^^rican flowers. In his 
smoking, he gratifies liis scent with the weeds of North 
America, His favourite horse is of Arabian blood, and his 
pet dog of the St, Bernard breed. His gallery is rich with 
pictures of the Flemish school, and statues from Greece. For 
liis amusement, he goes to hear Italian singers warble 
German music, followed by a French ballet. If he rise to 
judicial honours, the ermine which decorates his shoulders 
is a production that was never on the back of a British beast. 
His very mind is not English in its attainments. It is a 
mere pic-nic of foreign contributions. His poetry and 
philosophy are from Grceee and Rome ; his geometry is from 
Alexandria; his arithmetic from Arabia; and his religion 
from Palestine. In his cradle, in his infancy, he rubbed his 
gums with coral from oriental oceans; and when he dies, 
his monument will be sculptured in marble from the quarries 
of Carrara. And yet this is the man who says, * Oh, let 
us be independent of foreigners ! ' " 

SIR CHARLES BUNBURY AND THE JEWELS. 

In the Ipstcich Journal^ May 16th, 1778, the following 
anecdote is given : — 

" Bon Ton Anecdote. — ^At the time when the black-legged 
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gentry of the turf were most importunate in their demands 

on Sir Charles B , he recollected that he might find a 

temporary resource in his lady's jewels; and therefore, getting 
the key of her cabinet, sent for a jeweller, imknown to her, 
and told him he had a job for him, which he must execute 
with the utmost expedition; and producing the baubles, 
ordered him to go immediately and take out all the jewels, 
and re-set them with paste. The man hesitated to comply 

with his commands. Sir Charles d d him for a fool, and 

asked him why he did not go about it ? " For a very good 
reason (replied the jeweller),, if your honour must know it : 
because I have done the very same job for her Ladyship 
already." 

AN END TO TRIALS FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

Among the many merits won by Chief Justice Holt, we 
must not forget that of effectually repealing the acts against 
witchcraft, although they nominally continued on the statute 
book to a succeeding reign. Eleven poor creatures were 
successively tried before him for this supposed crime, and the 
prosecutions were supported by the accustomed evidence of 
long feuiting, vomiting pins and ten-penny nails, secret 
teats sucked by imps, devil's marks, and cures by the sign of 
the cross, or drawing blood from the sorceress — ^which had 
misled Sir Matthew Hale; but by Holt's good sense and 
tact in every instance, the imposture was detected to the 
satisfaction of the jury, and there was an acquittal. One 
of the strongest prima fa^^ie cases made out before him, was 
said to have been that against the woman to whom many 
years before he had given the cabalistic charm, which was 
adduced as the chief proof of her guilt. At last, the Chief 
Justice effectually accomplished his object, by directing that 
a prosecutor who pretended that he had been bewitched 
should himself be indicted as an impostor and a cheat. This 
fellow had sworn that a spell cast upon him had taken Away 
from hiTTi the power of swallowing, and that he had fasted for 
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ten weeks ; but the maimer in which he had secretly received 
nourishment was clearly proved. He nevertheless made a 
stout defence, and numerous witnesses deposed to his expec- 
toration of pins, and his abhorence of victuals ; all which 
they ascribed to the malignant influence of the witch. The 
Judge, having extracted from a pretended believer in him the 
answer, that " All the devils in hell could not have helped 
him to fast so long," and having proved by cross-examining 
another witness, that he had a large stock of pins in his 
pocket, firom which those supposed to be vomited were taken, 
summed up with great acuteness, and left it to the jury to 
say, not whether the defendant was bewitched, but whether he 
was non compos mentis^ or was fully aware of the knavery 
he was committing, and knowingly wished to impose on 
mankind. The jury found a verdict of guilty ; and the 
impostor standing in the pillory, to the satisfaction of the 
whole country, no female was ever after in danger of being 
hanged or burned for being old, wrinkled, and paralytic. 

CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT AND FALSE PROPHETS. 

Chief Justice Holt seemed to have had a high reputation 
among his cotemporaries for detecting false pretences of all 
sorts, and exposing those who put on an aspect of extra- 
ordinary sanctity. To a band of fanatics called the 
"Prophets," Holt had a particular antipathy. One of these, 
named Lacy, being beaten in a trial before him, complained 
of injustice. Calamy, the famous Presbyterian divine, 
relates that, he having repeated these complaints to Holt, 
" My Lord by this time was moved, and setting his hand to 
his side, cried out, ^An honest came did he call it ? I tell you, 
sir, and you have full liberty to tell him, or any else you 
think fit, firom me, that it was one of the foulest causes I 
ever had the hearing of, and that none but an arrant knave 
would have had the concern in it that Lacy had ; for it was 
a plain design, in concert with a notorious jilt, to have 
cheated the right heir of a good estate upon his supplying 
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her with money. If one that could do this may be allowed 
to set up for a prophet, the world is come to a fine pass.' " 

Holt having some time after committed another of the 
brotherhood, called John Atkins^ to take his trial for seditious 
language, the same Lacy called at the Chief Justice's house 
in Bedford Row, and desired to see him. Servant : " My 
Lord is imwell to-day, and cannot see company." Lact/ (in 
a very solemn tone) : ** Acquaint your master that I must 
see him, for I bring a message to him from the Lord God." 
The Chief Justice, having ordered Lacy in, and demanded 
his business, was thus addressed : " I come to you a prophet 
from the Lord God, who has sent me to thee, and would 
have thee grant a fwlle prosequi for John Atkins, his 
servant, whom thou hast sent to prison." Holt, C. J, : " Thou 
art a false prophet, and a lying knave ! If the Lord God 
had sent thee it would have been to the Attorney-General, 
for he knows that it belongeth not to the Chief Justice to 
grant a nolle pi^oseqm; but I, as Chief Justice, can grant a 
warrant to commit thee to bear him company." This was 
immediately done, and both prophets were convicted and 
pimished. 



Archbishop Whately, when referring to women, whether in 
his writings or his conversation, was rarely complimentary. 
" Women," he said, /* reason wrongly from right premises, 
sometimes rightly from wrong premises, and always poke the 
fire from the top." When disposed to be imusually gracious, 
he would sometimes pay thorn such dubious compliments as, 
" Woman is like the reed, which bends to every breeze, but 
breaks not in the tempest." With such provocation it is no 
wonder that Dr. Whately should have been no favourite with 
women, to whom, as Byron says, " revenge is sweet." In 
his sermons he never preached to the nerves — he appealed to 
the understanding ; and his congregations, therefore, contained 
more cloth than crinoline. A few years before his retirement 
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from the Board of National Education, he was requested by 
a literary lady, who, however, wore petticoats long enough to 
conceal her " blue stockings,'* to meet her by appointment at 
the Model School in Marlborough street, and act as her 
cicerone in exploring it. The invitation was accepted, and 
two hours fall of interest passed. When the Archbishop 
and the lady, face to face, were going home in a cab, his 
Grace suddenly broke through a bro'vvn study, by exclaiming, 
as he fixed his eyes stedfastly at Miss , " I'm begin- 
ning to think that you are a man ! " The lady was 
embarrassed. The Archbishop repeated the remark, adding, 
" I never in the whole course of my Kfe knew a woman keep 
an appointment before." 

It is evident that, notwithstanding his avowed admiration 
of the gifted woman who was his wife. Dr. Whately held 
no very high opinion of ladies, intellectually considered ; and 
such jokes as " the difference between a looking glass and a 
lady consists in one reflecting without speaking, and the 
other speaking without reflecting," were always welcome at 
his fireside. 

SIR EDWARD COKE A RIOTER. 

Sir Edward Coke felt very acutely the loss of the Lord 
Chief Justiceship, and after his deprivation he tried to 
regain the favour of Buckingham, the King's favourite, by 
marrying his daughter, Lady Frances, only fourteen years 
old, who was a very rich heiress, to Buckingham's elder 
brother. Sir John Villiers, who was nearly thrice her age, 
and exceedingly poor. Sir Edward's wife, however. Lady 
Hatton, became frantic with rage, when she heard of the 
proposed match, not so much at her disapproval of Sir John 
Villiers, as on accoimt of such an important family arrange- 
ent having been made without considting her. When the 
first burst of her resentment had passed over, she appeared 
more calm, but this arose from her having secretly formed a 
resolution to carry oflf her daughter, and marry her to 
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another. The Bame night, Sir Edward still keeping up 
hifl habit of going to bed at nine o'dock, soon after ten 
o'clock she sallied forth with the Lady Frances from Halton 
House, Holbom. They entered a coach which was waiting 
for them at a little distance, and travelling by unfrequented 
roads, they arrived next morning at a house of the Earl of 
Argyle's, at Oatlands, then rented by Sir Edward Withipole, 
their cousin. There they were shut up in the hope that there 
could be no trace of the place of their concealment. While 
they laid hid Lady Hatton not only did everything possible 
to prejudice her daughter against Sir John ViUiers, but 
ofifered her in marriage to the young Earl of Oxford, and 
actually showed her a forged letter purporting to come ftx)m 
that nobleman, which asserted that he was deeply attached 
to her, and that he aspired to her hand. 

Meanwhile, Sir Edward Coke, having accertained the 
retreat of the fugitives, applied to the Privy Coimcil for a 
warrant to search for his daughter ; and as there was some 
difficulty in obtaining it, he resolved to take the law into his 
own hands. Accordingly, the Ex-Chief Justice of England 
mustered a band of armed men, consisting of his sons, his 
dependents, and his servants, and himself putting on a breast- 
plate with a sword at his side, and pistols at his saddle bow, 
he marched at their head upon Oatlands. When they arrived 
there they found the gate leading to the house bolted and 
barricaded. This they forced open without difficulty, but 
the outer door of the house was so secured as long to defy all 
their efforts to gain admission. The Ex-Chief Justice 
repeatedly demanded his child in the Thing's name, and laid 
down for law, that, "if death should ensue it would be 
justifiable homicide in him, but murder in those who 
opposed him." One of the party, gaining entrance by a 
window, let in all the rest ; but stiU there were several 
doors to be broken open. At last Sir Edward found the 
object of his pursuit secreted in a small closet, and without 
stopping to parley, lest there should be a rescue, he seized 
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his danghter, tore her from her mother, and plaoing her 
behind her brother, rode oflf with her to his house at Stoke 
Pogis, in Baokinghamshire. There he secured her in an 
upper chamber, of which he himself kept the key. 

COKE AS ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Sir Edward Coke filled the office of Attorney-General for 
twelve years, and imscrupulously stretched the prerogative of 
the Crown, showing himself for the time utterly regardless 
of public liberty. He perverted the criminal law to the 
oppression of many individuals ; and the arrogance of his 
demeanour was imparalleled. His brutal behaviour on the 
trial of the Earl of Essex, and his insulting language at the 
trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, are disgraceftd to him as an 
advocate. He on all occasions exhibited a desire to obtain 
convictions for any offences, and against any individuals, at 
the pleasure of his employers ; and he became hardened 
against all the dictates of justice, of pity, of remorse, and 
of decency. He gave the greatest satisfaction to Lord 
Burleigh, and to his son and successor, Robert Cecil, so that 
legal dignities which fell were within his reach ; but fond of 
riches rather than ease, he despised being made a judge, and 
thus was imwilling to be " forked up to the bench," which 
with a sad defalcation of income, offered him very little 
increase of dignity; for till the elevation of Jeffreys, in the 
reign of James II., no common-law judge had been made a 
peer. Coke's salary as Attorney-General was only £81 
(is, 8d. ; but his official emoluments amoimted to £7,000 a 
year; and Lord Campbell says, that "his private practice 
besides must have been very considerable." 

DR. MESSENGER MONSEY. 

The eccentric Dr. Messenger Mousey commenced the 
practioe of medicine at Bury St. Edmimd's. He was the 
■on of a Norfolk clergyman, received his education at St. 
Kaiy's BWl, Oxford, and studied physic under Sir Benjamin 
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"Wrinch, at Norwich. A "fortunate accident" was the 
occasion of his leaving Bury. Lord Godolphin, grandson of 
the Duke of Marlborough, being on a journey to his seat at 
Gogmagog, near Newmarket, was taken exceedingly ill. 
The only medical aid next at hand was at the town of Bury. 
Dr. Monsey was called in, and foimd so successful in his 
applications, as not only to reinstate his Lordship in a 
comfortable degree of health, but to engage also throughout 
life the warmest gratitude of his noble patient. Lord 
Gt)dolphin found with surprise his rural physician to be a 
man of candour, of cheerfulness, of literary talents, and of 
convivial wit, and felt strongly disposed to patronise one so 
very superior in all respects to the situation in which he 
found him. Upon his Lordship's recovery, his offers were 
so very liberal and kind, that Dr. Monsey could not hesitato 
to accompany his patron to U)vm. A vacancy occurring in 
Chelsea Hospital, by his Lordship's interest he was 
appointed, in 1742, Physician to the Royal Hospital ; but so 
necessary had the doctor's company become to his patron, 
that he was to be allowed to reside as usual at St. James's, 
which he did till his Lordship's decease, when he removed 
to Chelsea, where he died, December 26th, 1788, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninty-four. Monsey was also the companion 
of Sir Robert Walpole, who used to call him his " Norfolk 
Doctor." He was a great billiard player. Sir Robert said 
one day to him, " I don't know how it is, Monsey, but you 
are the only one I can't beat." " They get places," replied 
the Doctor; " I get a dinner and praise." As a physician he 
was skillful and benevolent, and much respected by all the 
pensioners, particularly for his marked attention to them. 
But his reputation rests principally upon his wit, in which 
he bore a great resemblance to Dean Swift. "The ex- 
uberance of liis wit (says Boswell), which like the web of 
life, was of mingled yam, often rendered his conversation 
exceedingly entertaining, sometimes indeed alarmingly of- 
fensive, and at other times pointedly pathetic and instructive. 
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The following anecdote is said to be well attested. "He 
lived so long in his office of Physician to Chelsea Hospital, 
that the reversion of his place had been successively promised 
to medical friends of the various Paymasters-General of the 
forces. Looking out of his window one day, and observing 
a gentleman below examining the cottage and gardens, who 
he knew had secured the reversion of his place, the Doctor 
came down stairs and accosted him with, " Well, sir, I see 
you are exanuning your house and gardens that are to hCy 
and I will assure you that they are both very pleasant and 
very convenient. But I must tell you one circumstance — ^you 
are the fifth man that has had the reversion of the place, 
and I have buried them all ; and what is more," continued 
he, looking very scientifically at him, " there is something 
in your face that tells me I shall bury you too." The event 
justified the prediction; and what is more extraordinary, 
at the time of the doctor's death there was not a 
person who seems to have even solicited the promise of a 
reversion. 

On the morning of the day of his death, being at break- 
fast, he said to his attendant, "I shall entirely lose the 
game ; " and upon her asking him what game, he replied, 
'* The game of a hundred, which I have played for very 
earnestly many years ; but I shall lose it now, for I expect 
to die in a few hours." 

A WARM ANXIETY. 

One evening, whilst Nelson was waiting before Copenhagen, 
in 1801, he received a letter from Sir Hyde Parker informing 
him that a Swedish squadron was at sea. Sir Hyde was off 
Bomholm, about twenty-four miles from Copenhagen. The 
wind was foul ; but the moment Nelson received the letter 
he ordered a boat to be manned, and though it was nearly 
dark, set out to row to his Commander-in-chief, to be in 
time for the battle which the news seemed to announce. He 
was suffering from severe indisposition ; the night was 
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bitterly cold ; yet bo eager was his hurry that he would not 
even stop to get a great-coat. When in the boat they 
oflFered him a cloak, he refused it, saying, " his anxiety for 
his country kept him warm." 

AN EXAMPLE FOR WIDOWS. 

In the year 1799, a tenant of Mr. Way's, at Hasketon, near 
Woodbridge, died, leaving a widow with fourteen children, the 
oldest of whom was a girl under fourteen years of age. He 
had rented fourteen acres of pasture land, on which he kept 
two cows. These cows, with his little furniture and clothing, 
were all the property he left. The parish of Hasketon was 
within the district of the Nacton House of Industry, and 
the Directors of that establishment oflFered to relieve the 
widow, by taking her seven youngest children into the House. 
When this was proposed to her, she replied, in great agitation, 
that she would rather die in working to maintain her 
children, than part with any of them ; or she would go with 
all of them into the House, and work for them there ; but if 
her landlord would continue her in the farm (as she called it), 
she would undertake to bring up the whole fourteen without 
any help from the parish. She was a strong woman, about 
forty-five years old, and of a noble spirit ; happily, too, she 
Jiad to deal with a benevolent man. He told her she should 
continue as his tenant, and hold the land for the first year 
rent free; and at the same time, unknown to her, he 
directed his receiver not to call upon her afterwards, thinking 
with even that indulgence it would be a great thing if she 
could maintain so large a family. But this further liberality 
was not needed. She brought her rent regularly every year 
after the first, held the land till she had placed twelve of 
her children in service, and then resigned it to take the 
employment of a nurse, which would enable her to provide 
for the remaining two for the little time longer that they 
needed support, and which was more suited to her declining 
years. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 



The most industrious disposition often proves of little 
avail for the want of a habit of very easy acquirement — 
pimctuaUty, the jewel on which the whole machinery of 
successful industry may be said to turn. 

When Lord Nelson was leaving London on his last 
expedition against the enemy, a quantity of cabin furniture 
was ordered to be sent on board his ship. He had a farewell 
dinner-party at his house, and the upholsterer, having waited 
upon his Lordship with an aocoimt of the completion of 
the goods, was brought into the eating room, in a comer of 
which his Lordship spoke with him. The upholsterer stated 
to his noble employer that everything was finished and 
packed, and would go in the waggon from, a certain inn at 

six 0^ clock. " And you go to the inn, Mr. A , and see 

them oflf." "I shall, my Lord. I shall be there /?M;»c^t^/y 

at six^ " A quarter before six, Mr. A ," returned Lord 

Nelson; "be there a quarter before six. To that quarter 
of an hour I owe everything in life." 

HABITS AND MANNERS OF BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 

The diligence displayed by Bishop Blomfield in his 
public business was observable also in aU the work which he 
did in private. He rose in summer at six, in winter at half- 
past, and the time before breakfast was occupied by the study 
of Scripture, or with writing sermons and letters. The 
hours for prayers, for meals, and for everything in the house- 
hold with which he had to do were regulated with the same 
punctuality as his business. The brief interval between 
prayers and breakfast would be seized for work. His letters 
aocompanied him to the table, except when guests were in 
the house ; for to them, in spite of his unceasing occupations, 
he never failed to show the attention of a kind and courteous 
host. His sermons, of which he wrote more than many 
parochial clergjTnen, were often commenced on the previous 
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Sunday, taken up again in the middle of unfinished 
sentences, during any spare minutes he could command, 
and completed long before the time of their delivery. A 
diligent student, his knowledge seemed to be arranged in his 
mind much as his letters were arranged on his shelves ; in a 
moment he coidd lay his hand on a particular letter, though 
received years before ; and in the same way he could in an 
instant draw from the store-house of his memory the know- 
ledge which the occasion required, even though he might not 
have read anything on the subject for many yeoxs. 

The society of literary men gave the Bishop peculiar 
pleasure, and this privilege he had enjoyed to some extent 
from the time when he won his imiversity honours. On his 
promotion to the See of London he had greater opportimities 
of meeting the best men of the time. During his days of 
health and strength, the house at Fulham was filled with 
agreeable society ; and such men as Sir James Mackintosh, 
Wordsworth, Kogers, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir David 
Dundas, Sir Henry Holland, and many others who might 
be named, gave no little charm to his table. At these times 
the Bishop entered with a keen relish into the delights of 
social intercourse, and contributed more than his share to the 
general enjoyment, by the animation, the humour, and the 
learning of his conversation. It was in the company of men 
*uch as the Chevalier Bimsen, Dr. Whewell, Macaulay, 
Hallam, and others of the same calibre, that the variety and 
exactness of Bishop Blomfield's knowledge were more fully 
shown. It was only in the intercourse of such men that he 
sustained a continuous conversation, the contact of equal 
minds seeming necessary to draw forth his latent powers and 
hidden stores. In his social intercourse with other minds he 
seemed to find relaxation in talk, which, while it did not tax 
his mind, was always instructive and agreeable, and often 
entertaining, for Bishop Blomfield was gifted with no ordinary 
ilow of genuine humour. This gift, so dangerous when un- 
checked, was tempered in him as became a bishop, by charity 
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and sobriety. His wit, as was natural in one whose early 
studies had been philological, was often verbal, and he was a 
great lover of puns. He excelled in relating anecdotes, and 
was second to none in the way in which he would teU] a good 
story — so pointed and epigrammatic, the very look and tone 
contributing to the effect, and all natural and without an 
effort, the outpourings of a genial nature, when, without 
offence, reserve could be laid aside. 

While the Bishop's genial temperament found pleasure in 
innocent mirth, in his views of what was innocent he was 
guided by a high, and what some might think an over strict 
standard. He wrote to Lord Lowther, then Lord Chamber- 
lain, requesting that the new pleasure grounds in St. James' 
Park might be closed during the hours of morning service, on 
Sundays. When invited to dinner on a Sunday by 
William IV., soon after his accession, he declined, stating 
that he never dined out on that day ; and later in life he 
always opposed the opening of the Chrystal Palace, or any 
places of amusement on Simdays. He regarded with great 
caution the pleasures of the world ; so that, without a tinge 
of Puritanism in his temperament, he was careful in the 
amusements which he allowed in his own household. A 
playing card was never, with his knowledge, allowed in his 
house ; he had an objection to public theatres, without any 
prejudice against the drama itself; and whilst he thought 
dancing an innocent and healthy pastime for the young, he 
disliked balls on account of the unwholesome excitement too 
often inseparable from them. He considered shooting un- 
suitable to the profession of a clergyman, and hunting as 
utterly inconsistent with that seriousness and quietness of 
demeanour and conduct, the want of which must weaken, if 
it does not destroy the effect of a clergyman's preaching. 

There was in Bishop Blomfield's disposition a natural 
fondness for the young, which formed a link between him- 
self and them. During his holidays, or when he had more 
leisure than usual, he would take part in his children's 
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recreations, and sometimes entertain them by composing 
amusing or descriptive verses. He had a gift of versification 
and even a poetic vein, which, however, he had scarcely any 
time to indulge. 

But the Bishop's chief recreations were music and garden- 
ing. In both he took especial delight. His knowledge of 
music had been acquired in early years ; and even in later 
life he would occasionally accompany his children. He had 
a cultivated and refined taste, and an ear so sensitive that the 
slightest discord, which would escape general observation, 
seemed to cause him acute pain. His acquaintance with the 
works of the best musicians was extensive, and he took every 
opportunity which did not interfere with more important 
engagements, of hearing the best performers, especially 
instrumentalists. 

Gurdening, however, was the Bishop's chief amusement. 
Early in life he had acquired a knowledge of botany, and he 
found in the palace gardens a soU in which he could employ 
and enlarge that knowledge. He introduced the latest 
improvements into the gardens, and planted it with new and 
choice trees. He seemed to know each tree and shrub, and to 
regard them with a kind affection; and when guests were 
with him it was his amusement to introduce them to the 
names and qualities of the rarer specimens. He took a lively 
interest in the Horticultural Society, and often attended the 
meetings at Chiswick Gardens, where he was seen examining 
each firuit and flower with close and delighted attention. 

HUMANITY OF NELSON. 

As soon as the Danish captains had hauled down their 
colours at the battle of Copenhagen, boats were sent from the 
English fleet to get possession of the prizes, but in defiance of 
all the rules of war, these boats were fired on by the batteries 
on shore, and even by the ships themselves that had struck, 
though the island batteries could only reach t)ur boats by 
firing through those ships, thus, of course, adding to the loss 
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which they had already sustained. Nelson was angry at this 
breach of the usual laws of battle, and shocked at the needless 
havoc which was being thus caused by it. In his view, the 
moment that the Danes on board the captured ships had 
become his prisoners, he had become their protector ; and 
acting on this idea, and feeling that he had now attained so 
decisive a superiority in the battle that he could afford to be 
the first to propose its suspension, he retired to the stem 
gallery, and, while the enemy's bullets were still dealing 
death around him, wrote a letter to the Crown Prince. " He 
was authorized," it said, '^to spare Denmark when she 
ceased to resist ; but if the firing on his boats was continued, 
he must bum his prizes, without having the power of saving 
the brave men who defended them. The brave Danes," he 
added, " were his brothers, and should never be the enemies 
of the English." When the letter was finished, he sent to 
his cabin for wax with which to seal it. He was offered a 
wafer. " No," said he, " this is not a time to appear hurried 
or informal." The man who had been sent for the wax was 
killed on his way to the cabin ; he ordered another messenger 
to be sent on the same errand, and having carefully sealed 
the letter, he sent Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger, a yoimg 
officer who was serving on this occasion as a volunteer, to 
convey it, under a flag of truce, to the Crown Prince. 

HONOURS PAID TO ARTHUR YOUNG. 

In no country were the merits of Arthur Young better es- 
timated than in France ; but there was scarcely a city on the 
continents either of Europe or America that did not pay some 
tribute to his talents. The Economical and Agricultural 
Societies established ht Berne, Zurich, Manheim, Celle, 
Florence, Milan, Copenhagen, Brussels, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Vienna all sent him their diplomas. The Society 
of Arts adjudged him the honorary gold medal ; the Salford 
Agiioultural Society presented him with a medal, inscribed, 
*< For his services to the public," and he was complimented 
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by the Board of Agriculture, with a gold medal for " long 
and faithful services in agriculture." George III. made him 
a present of a Spanish Merino ram ; Count Rostopchin, the 
celebrated governor of Moscow, presented him with a snufiP- 
box, turned by himself out of a block of oak, richly studded 
with diamonds, and bearing a motto in the Russian language 
which signifies, "From a pupil to his master;" and the 
Empress Catherine presented him, through the hands of her 
ambassador, with a magnificent gold snuff-box, together with 
two rich ermine cloaks, designed as gifts to his wife and 
daughter. In addition to these honours, his agricultural 
writings have appeared in almost every language in Europe. 
In France they were translated and published in 20 vols, by 
express order of the French Directory, and in Russia by 
command of the Empress Catherine. 

CRABBERS COURAGE. 

Although 80 gentle and amiable in disposition, Crabbe 
seemed on all occasions to be insensible to physical danger. 

Soon after he came into possession of the property at 
Parham, he detected his bailiff in some connection with 
smugglers, and charged him with the fact. The man flew 
into a violent passion, grasped a knife, and exclaimed, with 
an inflamed countenance, " No man shall call me a rogue ! " 
Crabbe smiled at his rage, and s:iid in a quiet tone, " Now, 
Robert, you are too much for me; put down your knife, 
and then we can talk on equal terms." The man hesitating, 
Crabbe, lifting his voice, added, " GFet out of the house, you 
scoundrel ! " and he was obeyed. 

He was invariably bold and uncompromising in the midst 
of opposition and reproach. During the violence of a 
contested election at Trowbridge, he was twice assailed by a 
mob of his parishioners, with hisses and the most virulent 
abuse. He replied to their fonuidaWo menaces, by •' rating 
them roundly.'* AMion the chaise drove up to his door on 
the day of election, to take him to the poll, a riotous and 
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tumiiltaoiis assemblage besieged his house to deter him from 
going. The mob threatened to destroy the chaise, and tear 
him to pieces, if he attempted to set out. In the face of 
them he came out cabnly, told them they might kill him if 
they chose ; but whilst alive, nothing should prevent his 
giving a vote at the election according to his promise and 
principles ; and he set oflf, imdisturbed and unhurt, to vote. 

POPULARITY OF CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT. 

Of all the Judges in the annals of English History, Sir 
John Holt has gained the highest reputation, merely by the 
exercise of judicial functions. He was not a statesman, like 
Clarendon ; he was not a philosopher, like Bacon ; he was 
not an orator, like Mansfield ; yet he fills nearly as great a 
space in the eye of posterity ; and some enthusiastic lovers 
of jurisprudence regard him with higher veneration than 
any English judge who preceded or has followed him. The 
respect in which his conduct and abilities were held during 
his life, was on one occasion very strongly manifested. When 
William III. ascended the throne, both himself and his 
ministers were laudably anxious to elevate to the Bench the 
most learned and upright men that could be foimd in the 
profession of the law, the corruption and incompetency of 
the judges having been one of the chief groimds on which 
the nation had resolved upon a change of dynasty. Gtreat 
deliberation was necessary for this purpose. After many 
consultations, to avoid all favouritism, the following plan was 
adopted, that every privy councillor should bring a list of the 
twelve persons whom he deemed the fittest to be the twelve 
judges, and that the individuals who had the greatest num- 
ber of suflfrages should be appointed. It is a curious fact that 
howsoever the lists of the different privy coimcillors varied, 
they all agreed in first presenting the name of Sir John Holt, 
such was his reputation for law — such satisfaction had he 
given in dispensing justice when Recorder of London, and 
in such respect was he held for his consistent career in public 
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life. Sir John wa* made Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 
The King willingly ratified this choice, and when the ap- 
pointment was annonnced in the Lotidon Chzette, it was 
hailed with joy by the whole nation. 

WISDOM AND HUMANITY OP JUDGB HOLT. 

Chief Justice Holt was the first to lay down the doctrine 
that the status of slavery cannot exist in England, and that 
as soon as a slave breathes the air of England he is free. 
The subject was brought before him on two occasions, and 
on both occasions he contended boldly for the rights of man. 
He said, at the second trial, " By the common-law, no man 
could have property in another man, except in special cases, 
as ii/a villain, or a captive taken in war ; but in England 
there is no such thing as a slave, and a human bciing was 
never a chattel, to be sold for a price, and when wrongfully 
seized, to have a value put upon him in damages by a jury, 
like an ox or an ass." 

He showed considerable boldness in construing the statute 
requiring persons to attend their parish churches. " Parishes," 
he said, " were instituted for the ease and benefit of the 
people, and not of the parson ; that they might have a place 
certain to repair to when they thought convenient, and a 
parson from whom they had a right to receive instructions ; " 
and he hold that a person was not subject to a penalty 
if he attended any other church than that of his own 
parish. 

He put an end to the practice which had hitherto prevailed 
of giving evidence against a prisoner of prior misconduct. 
Thus, on the trial before him, of Harrison, for the murder of 
Dr. Clench, the coimsel for the prosecution calling a witness 
to prove some felonious design of the prisoner three years 
before, the Judge indignantly exclaimed, " Hold, hold ! what 
are you doing now P Are you going to arraign his whole 
lifeP How can he defend himself from charges of which 
he has no notice P And how many issues are to be raised to 
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perplex me and the jury ? Away ! away ! that ought not to 
be ; that is nothing to this matter." 

He likewise put an end to the revolting practice of trying 
prisoners in fetters. Hearing a clanking when Cranbume, 
charged with being implicated in the " Assasination plot," 
was brought to the bar to be arraigned, he said, without any 
complaint being made to him, " I should like to know why 
the prisoner is brought in ironed. If fetters were necessary 
for his safe custody before, there is no danger of escape or 
rescue here. Let them be instantly knocked oflf; when 
prisoners are tried, they should stand at their ease." 

A still more important improvement in criminal trials on 
his suggestion was introduced, by Parliament passing an 
Act which for the first time allowed witnesses called for the 
prisoner to be examined upon oath. 

THB "great SEAx" REFUSED. 

When William IH. took the Ghreat Seal from Lord 
Somers, who refused voluntarily to resign it, the King, con- 
sidering that Chief Justice Holt was by far the fittest man to 
take possession of it, sent for him to Hampton Court, and 
showing him the " bauble," offered immediately to deliver it 
into his hand, with the title of Lord Chancellor, a peerage 
being to follow. The royal astonishment no doubt was 
great, when Holt pronounced these memorable words : " I 
feel highly honoured by your Majesty's gracious oflfer, but 
all the time I was at the bar, I never had more than one 
cause in chancery, and tliat I lost, so that I cannot think 
myself qualified for so great a trust." The King in vain 
attempted to shake his resolution ; all that Holt could be 
induced to promise at this interview was that, if there should 
be a necessity for putting the Ghreat Seal into commission for 
a short time, he would act as one of the Lords Commissioners. 

CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT's BATTLE WITH THE CROWN. 

While Chief Justice, Sir John Holt gained great popularity 
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by his contests with the two Houses of Parliament, for 
in each case he nobly asserted and vindicated his own 
independence. But in addition to his contests with these 
two branches of the legislature, he had also singularly enough 
to fight a battle with the Crown. The great sinecure office 
of Chief Clerk of the court of King's Bench, now compen- 
sated by a pension of £9,000 a year, falling vaccmt. Sir 
John Holt granted it to his brother Eoland, and the question 
arose whether the patronage of it belonged to the Chief 
Justice or to the King ? This came on to be decided at a 
trial at the bar before the three puisne judges and a jury. 
A chair was placed on the floor of the court for Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, on which he sat uncovered near his counsel. 
It was proved that the Chief Justices of the King's Bench 
had appointed to the office fix)m the earliest times, till a 
patent was granted irregularly by Charles II. to his natural 
son, the Duke of Grafton, and there was a verdict against 
the King, which was confirmed on appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

JOHN CONSTABLE AND SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY. 

Sir William Beechey called upon Constable, and looking 

at one of his unfinished paintings, said, " Why, d n it, 

Constable, what a d n fine picture you are making ; but 

you look d n ill, and you have got a d n bad cold." 

constable's notions of the reform bill. 

Writing to Leslie in 1831, Constable says, " What makes 
me dread this tremendous attack on the constitution of the 
country is, that the wisest and best of the Lords are seriously 
and firmly objecting to it, and it goes to give the Goverment 
into hands of the rabble and dregs of the people, and the 
devil's agents on earth, the agitators. Do you think that 
the Duke of Wellington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Copley, and Eldon, and Abbot, and all the wisest and best 
men we have would oppose it, if it were to do good to the 
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oountryP I do not. No Whig Govenuaent ever can 
do good to this peculiar country." 

LORD THURLOW AND THE DUCHESS. 

The widowed Duchess of Butland did not forget the poet 
Crabbe, the proUgi of her lamented husband, and being 
kindly desirous of retaining him in her neighbourhood, she 
gave him a letter to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, earnestly 
requesting him to exchange the two small livings Mr. Crabbe 
held in Dorsetshire, for two of superior value in the vale of 
Belvoir. Crabbe proceeded to London, but was not very 
courteously received by Lord Thurlow. " No," he growled, 
"by G — d I will not do this for any man in England." 
But he did it, nevertheless, for a woman in England. The 
good Duchess, on arriving in town, waited on him personally 
to renew her request, and he yielded. Crabbe, having passed 
the necessary examination at Lambeth, received a dispensa- 
tion firom the Archbishop, and became rector of Muston, in 
Leicestershire, and the neighbouring parish of Allington, in 
Lincolnshire. 

MUSIC AND ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

Although full of poetic appreciation and power. Dr. 
Whately, like Samuel Johnson, had no ear for music, and 
his biographer expresses a doubt whether the Archbishop 
could at once distinguish the " Dead March in Saul " from 
" St. Patrick's Day." He once sent for a popular composer, 
who was a citizen of Dublin, and expressed a desire that he 
should furnish a chant within a given time. The task was 
executed to the almost enthusiastic satisfaction of the com- 
poser, whose equanimity was much disturbed by the Arch- 
bishop insisting that some sacred poetry, in the authorship of 
which he had an interest, should be set to the identical 
music supplied. In vain the composer endeavoured to 
explain that the Archbishop's lines fell short by several feet 
of the measure of thennelody ; but Dr. Whately pushed the 
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objections aside and peremptorily desired that they should go 
in unaltered. The chant, with all its imperfections on its 
head, was subsequently often sung throughout the churches 
of the city, thus illustrating the virtue of canonical obedience, 
and at the same time showing that the Archbishop knew 
more about his mitre than his metre. Dr. Whately, how- 
ever, although innocent of music, respected it as a great 
science, just as he respected trigonometry, of which he knew 
almost nothing ; and when, in 1848, Jenny lind, with her 
red coat and drum, took Dublin by storm, the Archbishop 
showed the daughter of the regiment considerable attention, 
and invited her to his house. 

CONSTABLE AND ITALIAN MUSIC. 

A mind like Constable's, united to a nervous temperament 
BO sensitive, could not be indifferent to music. In his youth 
he was a good flute player, but he laid the instrument aside, 
as he found that painting required his whole attention. He 
preferred simplicity and expression to an ostentatious display 
of art, and once at a musical party, during a trio in Italian 
with which his ears were stimned, and which was only fit for 
the vast area of the opera house, he whispered to Leslie, " I 
dare say it is very fine, for it is very disagreeable ; but if 
those people were to make such a noise before your door or 
mine we should send for the police to take them away.'' 

CRABBe's wretched CONDITION IN LONDON. 

In his "Journal," May 16th, 1780, the poet thus writes: 
" Oh, my dear Mira, how you distress me ; you inquire into 
my aflfairs, and love not to be denied — ^yet you must. To 
what purpose should I teU you the particulars of my gloomy 
situation : that I have parted with my money, sold my 
wardrobe, pawned my watch, am in debt to my landlord, and 
finally at some loss how to eat a week longer ? Yet you say, 
* Tell me all.' Ah, my dear Sally, do not desire it ; you must 
not yet be told these things. Appearance is what distresses 
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me — ^I must have dress, and therefore am horribly fearful I 
shall aooompanj fashion with fasting ; but a fortnight more 
will tell me of a certainty." 

FUNERAL OF CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT. 

Lord Chief Justice Holt died at his house in Bedford Eow, 
London, on the 5th of March, 1710. The interment was 
ordered to take place at Redgrave, in Suffolk, and not only 
all the heads of the law, with the barristers and students, but 
the principal nobility and gentry in London, of all shades of 
political opinions, attended the fimeral procession several 
miles from the metropolis. When the hearse approached the 
neighbourhood of Redgrave, it was met by an immense as- 
semblage fit)m the surrounding country. Redgrave Hall, 
formerly the residence of Lord Keeper Bacon, and where he 
had entertained Queen Elizabeth, had been purchased from 
the family of the Bacons by Chief Justice Holt, and there he 
spent his vacations as a private gentleman, mixing familiarly 
with all ranks, and particularly with the more humble. In 
consequence, all the inhabitants of Redgrave and its ad- 
joining parishes now congregated to do honour to him whose 
face they were to see no more, but whose virtues they were 
to talk of to their children's children. They cared little about 
his political conduct, but they had heard and they believed 
that he was the greatest judge that had appeared on the 
earth since the time of Daniel ; and they knew that he was 
condescending, kind-hearted, and charitable. It is said that 
as the body was lowered into the grave prepared for it in the 
chancel of the church at Redgrave, not a dry eye was to be 
seen, and the rustic lamentations there uttered eloquentiy 
bespoke his praise. 

There is now to be admired a magnificent monument of 
white, marble, which his brother erected over his grave at a 
cost of £1,500, representing him in his judicial robes under a 
canopy of state, seated between emblematical figures of 
Justice and Mercy. 
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The great work of Sir Edward Coke is his commentary on 
Littleton, which in itself may be said to contain the whole 
common law of England as it then existed. Notwithstanding 
its want of method and its quaintness, the author writes fix)m 
such a fall mind, and with such a mastery over his subject, 
and with such unbroken spirit, that Lord Campbell says every 
law student who has made or who is ever likely to make 
any proficiency, must peruse him with delight. This work 
was the valuable fruit of his leisiu^, after he had been 
tyrannically turned out of office, and the result of many 
years' labour. 

CHIEF JUSTICE HOLt's DOMESTIC BLISS. 

Sir John Holt married Anne, the daughter of Sir John 
Crossley, a lady of strict virtue, but a shrew, and they lived 
together on the worst possible terms. She fell into ill healthy 
and he was in high hopes of getting rid of her. To plague 
her husband, she insisted on consulting a physician with 
whom he had a personal quarrel, and who for this reason is 
said to havfe taken peculiar pains in curing her. She 
certainly survived him several years, and Dr. Arbuthnot, 
afterwards writing to Swift an accoimt of his attendance on 
Gay the poet, said, " I took the same pleasure in saving him 
as RadclifFe did in saving my Lord Chief Justice Ilolt's wife, 
whom he attended out of spite to her husband, who wished 
her dead." Holt established against the Crown his right to 
appoint the chief clerk of his court, but the nomination of 
footmen in his family rested entirely with liis wife. Never- 
theless he left her by his will a jointure of £700 a year. 

ST. dunstan's clock. 

The old church of St. Dimstan, in the West Fleet Street, 
had a large gilt dial overhanging the street, and above it 
two figures of savages, life size, carved in wood, and standing 
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beneath a pediment, each having in his right hand a club, 
with which he struck the quarters upon a suspended bell, 
moving his head at the same time. To see the men strike was 
to a certain class of persons, very attractive, and opposite St. 
Dunstan's was considered a famous field for pickpockets, who 
took advantage of the gaping crowd. Among those who were 
struck by the oddity of the figures was the Marquis of 
Hertford, who, when a child, and a good child, was taken 
by his nurse to see the giants of St. Dunstan as a reward ; 
and he used to say when he grew up to be a man he would 
buy those giants. Many a child of rich parents may have 
said the same, but in the present case the Marquis kept his 
word. When the old church of St. Dunstan was taken down, 
in 1830, Lord Hertford attended the second sale of the 
materials, and purchased the clock, bells, and figures for 
£300, and he had them placed at the entrance to the 
grounds of his villa in the Regent's Park, thence called St. 
Dunstan's Villa, and there the figures do duty to the present 
day. 

A painter's eye. 

Gainsborough was once examined as a witness on a trial 
respecting the originality of a picture, and a counsellor 
endeavoured to puzzle him by saying, " I observe you lay 
great stress on a * painter's eye,' what do you mean by that 
expression ? " "A painter's eye," answered Grainsborough, 
"is to him what a lawyer's tongue is to you." 

crabbe's dreams. 

Lockhart, speaking of Crabbe, when he was visiting Sir 
Walter Scott, says, " I recollect that he used to have a lamp 
and writing materials placed by his bedside every night, and 
when Lady Scott told him she wondered the day was not 
enough for authorship, he answered, *Dear lady, I should 
have lost many a good hit had I not set down at once things 
that occurred to me in my dreams.' " 
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YOUTHFUL EXPLOIT OF THE YOXFORD POET. 

Poefa are proverbially of a romantic disposition, and a wild 
freak of James Bird, the Toxford poet, in his boyish days, 
attests his impetuosity of temperament, his ardent love of 
adventure, his unconquerable desire for knowledge, and the 
rainbow hue in which his young imagination loved to dwell. 
He had heard the merits of Kemble, the great London actor, 
described in the village, and his curiosity and fancy were 
powerfully excited. Closely treasuring in his own mind all 
that he had heard, in the course of a short time he collected 
a few shillings, and without apprising his parents of his 
intention, he started for the metropolis. His purpose was to 
witness and judge for himself one of those glorious exhibitions 
which had been sketched in all their vivid hues on his 
imagination. He achieved his object : he beheld the greatest 
of the great "strut his hour upon the stage," and was 
gratified, delighted, enchanted. Throughout his life recol- 
lections of that night never failed. But the pageant o'er, he 
had to return. And how stood his purse P Empty — all but 
empty; one solitary sixpence alone remaining. He started 
for home — ^had journeyed far, was hungry, thirsty, weary, 
and footsore, and was yet many miles from his father's happy 
hearth. A wretched roadside ale-house met his eye. The 
temptation was not to be withstood. He entered, called for 
a penny roll and cheese, and half-a-pint of ale, to recruit his 
wasted energies. After demolishing his frugal fare he 
tendered his sixpence, which, on receiving, the hostess pro- 
nounced a bad one, and in the spirit of another 2iantippe 
commenced a strain of fierce and voluble abuse. At length, 
the poor boy, after a long endurance of the lady's vituperative 
display, entered into a compromise by leaving in pledge 
some portion of his wearing apparel! In his graphic 
relation of this anecdote in aft;er life, it would be difficult to 
say whether humour or pathos predominated. 

James Bird was extremely witty, and would delight a 
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company with his clever improvisations. His play upon 
words and merry puns brought Sydney Smith or Douglas 
Jerrold to memory. In the last letter that he ever wrote wo 
find the following : — 

Have pity, dearest friends, on me, 

And be not cross and scoffyy 
Though IVe a good supply of Tba, 

Alas! I've much more Cough 1 (coffee.) 

BISHOP BLOMFIELD AND THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 

Bishop Blomfield's acquaintance with the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV., had the following 
singular commencement. The Bishop addressed a letter to 
the Countess of Dysart, at Ham House, requesting pennission 
to see that ancient mansion. The Coimtess, hospitable aa 
she generally was, at first declined, saying, ** I never saw any 
Bishop here in my brother's time." Afterwards, however, 
she relented, and as the most agreeable arrangement to all 
parties, desired Sir George Sinclair, who had married her 
granddaughter, to fix a day for the Bishop to dine there, 
adding that he might invite the Duke of Clarence and a 
large party to meet him. Sir George was not aware that the 
Duke had taken great offence at the Bishop for his recent 
speech and vote on Catholic emancipation. Observing 
that they took no notice of each other, he presented the 
Bishop to the Duke, who immediately addressed him in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by all the company : " I had 

lately the pleasure of seeing the Bishop of along with 

me in the lobby of the House of Lords, but I had not the 
pleasure of seeing the Bishop of London." The Bishop 
courteously replied, " It is with regret that I ever vote on a 
different side from your Royal Highness." The Duke re- 
sumed, ^* I was the more surprised, and I consider you the 
more in the wrong, because I thought I had reason to expect 
the reverse." "Whether I was actually in the wrong or 
not," replied the Bishop, " my conscience told me that I was 
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in the right.'* The Duke was about to continue, when dinner 
was fortunately announced. At table the Bishop drew him 
into conversation, and so completely conciliated his good 
opinion that some days after he said to Sir George Sinclair, 
" I like the Bishop far better than I expected, and I do not 
care how soon I have him to meet me again." He felt that 
ho had gone too far, and asked, '* How did the Bishop look 
when I told him my mind P " "I did not see," replied Sir 
George, "for my eyes were fixed on the ground." "Did 
any one else observe how he looked P " " No, I believe their 
eyes were turned in the same direction." 

clarkson's perseverance. 

A curious instance of Clarkson's sleuth-hound perseverance 
may be mentioned. The abettors of slavery, in the course 
of their defence of the system, maintained that only such 
negroes as were captured in battle were sold as slaves, and if 
not so sold then they were reserved for a still more frightful 
doom in their own country. Clarkson knew of the slave 
hunts conducted by the slave traders, but had no witnesses to 
prove it. Where was one to be found? Accidentally a 
gentleman whom he met on one of his journeys informed 
him of a young sailor in whose company he had been in 
about a year before, who had been actually engaged in one 
of such slave himting expeditions. The gentleman did not 
know his name, and could but indefinitely describe his 
person. He did not know where he was, further than that 
he belonged to a ship of war in ordinary, but at what port 
he could not tell. With this mere glimmering of information 
Clarkson determined to produce this man as a witness. He 
visited, personally, all the sea-port towns where ships in 
ordinary lay, boarded and examined every ship without 
success, until he came to the very last port, and foimd the 
yoimg man, his prize, in the very imf ship that remained to 
be visited. The yoimg man proved to be one of his most 
valuable and efiective witnesses. 
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GAINSBOROUGH S FORGERY. 

Grainsborough, when a lad, was never so well pleased as 
when he could obtain a holiday, and sot off with his pencil 
and sketch book on a long summer day's ramble through the 
rich hanging woods which skirted his native town. An 
expected treat of the kind having been refused him, Thomas, 
determined not to be disappointed, presented to his uncle, 
who was master of the Grammar School, the usual strip of 
paper, " Give Tom a holiday," in which his father's hand- 
writing was so closely imitated, that not the slightest 
suspicion of the forgery ever entered the mind of the 
master. Gainsborough accordingly set off on his rustic 
excursion, animated by that feeling of trembling hope which 
makes playing the truant, like other forbidden pleasures, 
such an exciting treat. He returned in the evening, his 
paper filled with woodland scenery : there were sketches of 
oaks and elms of majestic growth, clumps of trees and 
winding glades, sunny nooks and running water, that plainly 
indicated his love of the art. But alas ! something had 
occurred during his absence which caused an inquiry to be 
instituted, and " Tom " was returned " absent without 
leave." Although he had copied his father's autograph so 
cleverly, the trick was found out, and the old gentleman, 
liaving a most mercantile dread of the fatal facility of 
imitating a signature, involuntarily exclaimed, " Tom will 
one day be hanged." When, however, he was informed how 
the truant school-boy had employed his stolen hours, and his 
son's multifarious sketches wore laid before him, he changed 
his mind, and with a father's pride declared, ** Tom will be a 
genius." 

MAJOR MOOR AND IIIS PET SNAKE. 

Major Moor went out to India very young, and he says in 
his " Oriental Fragments : " "When I was an idle boy I caught 
a very young snake, not longer than my pen, and kept it some 
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time in a bottle, feeding it on flies and cnimbs of bread. It 
thrived, and I removed him into a larger bottle, as more 
suited to his size. I was accustomed to take him out occasionally, 
and seeing what the Sampuris did, I amused my snake and 
myself, and sometimes a neighbour, by whistling or fluting to 
the dancing of my pet, as the erect, graceful, stately attitude 
and motion of this species of snake is usually called. I am 
all along speaking of the cobm capeUa^ or hooded snake. I 
know of no other species apparently moved by music. I had 
deemed it expedient pretty early to extract or break his fangs 
with forcei>s, and my companion got on so well that he could 
at last of himself get out of a gallon bottle. He was then 
placed in a suitable jar, but as he grew he would occasionally 
get out, and a calling neighbour might, perhaps, find him on 
the sofa with or without me. I fanei^ that the creature 
knew me, and of a cold morning I have found him in my 
bed ; and I became attached to him. My servant — I then 
had but one, a Mussulman — also liked him. He was, how- 
ever, unpopular with my neighbours, and I foimd that I got 
laughed at, or worse, for such an apparent affectation of 
singularity. In consequence of this I resolved to part with 
my messmate, who had grown to an inconvenient size — ^perhaps 
a yard long, or nearly. At length I carried him to a rocky, 
sunny pla^v, two or three miles otf, and for ever quitted my 
singular oomi^nion/' 

iRVBKF/s iilVRlTABI.E DISPOSITION. 

The charitable nature of the poet Crabbe caused him to be 
frequently imposed upon by fictitious tales of woe, which 
when he discovered, he merelv said, **God forgive them. 
I do." 

Whilst living at Trowbridpp, his incoine ar.iountcd to about 
£S00 per annumn, but he was a mild man in the matter of 
tithes. When told of many defaulters, his usual K»ply was : 
•*Let it bo: pjobably they cannot alToivi to far so well as 
I can afibid to wont it. Let it K\'' 
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His voice failed Him during his latter years, and he was 
imperfectly heard in the church. During this period he met 
a poor old woman in the streets whom he had for some time 
missed firom the church, and asked her if she had been ill. 
" Lord bless you, sir, no," was the answer ; " but it's of no 
use going to your church, for I cannot hear you.'* " Very 
well, my good old friend," said the pastor ; " you do right in 
going where you can hear ;" and he slipped a half-crown into 
her hand, and went away. 

Though he was warmly attached to the Established 
Church, he was very liberal in his conduct to Dissenters, 
and that at a time when such conduct was not general. 
He held that 

** A man's opinion was his own, his due 
And just possession, whether false or true." 

Of charity in the broadest sense of the term he evidently 
had a just perception, as he thus wrote to a friend: — 
" Thousands, and tens of thousands of sincere and earnest 
believers in the gospel of our Lord, and in the general 
contents of the Scriptures, seeking its meaning with veneration 
and prayer agree, I cannot doubt, in essential, but differ in 
many points, and in some which imwiso and uncharitable 
persons deem of much importance, nay, think that there is 
no salvation without them. Look at the good — good com- 
paratively speaking, just, pure, pious — the patient and 
suffering amongst recorded characters ; and were not they of 
different opinions in many articles of their faith ? and can 
we suppose their heavenly Father will select from this 
number a few, a very few, and that for their assent to 
certain tenets, wliich causes, independent of any merits 
of their own, in all probability led them to embrace P " 



Archbishop Whately devoted a large share of the time 
spent at the Board meetings of the Irish National Educa- 
tional Socieiy to scrutinizing, generally with a supercilious 
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expression, the phrenological developenient of his colleagues 
around. In the science of craniology Dr. Whately was a 
devout believer. His comments and conclusions, seldom com- 
plimentary to those whom he examined, were for the most 
part — ^happily for their peace of mind — confined to his own 
cranium; but Provost Sadlier's head, which was peculiarly 
flat at the top, happened to be directly under Dr. Whately's 
eye at one of the meetings ; this afforded too tempting an 
opportunity to miss making a joke. " Have you heard of the 
new phrenological test, gentlemen ? " inquired the Arch- 
bishop, glancing significantly at the Provost ; " take a hand- 
ful of peas, drop them on the head of the patient; the 
amount of the man's dishonesty will depend on the number 
which may remain there. If a large nimiber remain, tell the 
butler to lock up the plate.'* 

HABITS OF THE POET CRABBE. 

During the latter years of his Ufe, Crabbe worked chiefly 
at night, after the family had all retired, and he had 
generally by his side a glass of very weak spirits and water, 
or negus. THulst he stayed with Sir Walttr Scott, in 
Edinburgh, it was observed that he had a lamp and writing 
materials placed by his bedside every night, and when Lady 
Scott told him she wonJereii the day \%*as not enough for 
authorship, he answered, '' Dear lady, I should have lost 
many a good hit had I not set down at once things that oi^ 
curred to me in my dreams.'' His note-book was at this 
period of his life ever with him in his walks, and he would 
every now and then lay down his geological hammer to 
insert a new or amended couplet. Fossils were to him as 
attractive in his age as weeils and fiowoni had been in his 
youth. He would take long rambles among the quarries, 
and spend hours on hours hammer in hand. 

To children he was ever the emblem of kindness. Xo 
word or look of harshness ever ilrove them from liis side, and 
although he preferred being alone in his g^v!o;rloal rambles. 
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seldom inviting either of his sons to accompany him, yet 
many a boy or girl out of a Mend's family have been allowed 
to attend him on an excursion, and mimic his labours with a 
tiny hammer. He was peculiarly fond of the society and 
correspondence of females ; nearly all his most intimate 
friends were ladies. Men in general appeared to him too stem, 
imyielding, reserved, and worldly ; and he ever found relief 
in the gentleness, the tenderness, and the imselfishness of 
woman. The critics of his last publication bestowed some 
good-natured raillery on the increased tenderness of his love 
scenes ; and some incidents in the later period of his own life 
afiPorded his friends fair matter for a little innocent jesting ; 
but none that knew him ever regarded him with less respect 
on account of this pardonable weakness. Moore stayed a 
few days with him in 1824, at the seat of the Marquis of 
Bath, and he observes, " Among Crabbe's many amiable at- 
tributes, a due appreciation of the charms of female society 
was not the least conspicuous. There was, indeed, in his 
manner to women a sweetness bordering rather too much 
upon what the French call doucereaux, and I remember 

hearing Miss , a lady known as the writer of some of 

the happiest feau d^e^sprU of our day, say once of him, in 
allusion to this excessive courtesy, * The cake is no doubt very 
good, but there is too much sugar to cut through in getting 
at it.' " 

To his proper ministerial duties he was zealous, and he 
would put off a meditated journey ratlier than leave a poor 
parishioner who required his services. When he visited the 
metropolis, after his reputation was established, his society 
was courted, and he became a guest in the most distinguished 
circles; yet, on his return home he resimied, the next morning, 
his visits among his parishioners, his cares of parish business, 
and attended to his books and papers as if nothing extra had 
occurred. Ilis thorough and genuine simplicity was as 
conspicuous in the pulpit as elsewhere. "I must have^ 
some money, gentlemen," ho would say, in stepping from 
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the pulpit. This was his notice of tithe day. Once or twice, 
finding it grow dark, he abruptly shut his sermon, saying, 
" Upon my word I cannot see ; I must give you the rest 
when we meet again." Or he would enter a pew near the 
window, and standing on the seat, finish his sermon, standing, 
with the most admirable indifference to the remarks of his 
congregation. 

In his young days he was particular as to his appearance 
and dress ; but he for many years indulged largely in snuff- 
taking, and this habit somewhat interfered, as he grew old, 
with the effects of his remarkable attention to personal 
cleanliness and neatness of dress. The love of order, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been very strongly developed, 
for his library was a scene of unparalleled confusion, windows 
rattling, paint in great request, books in every direction but 
the right. Ilis granddaughter, whilst she was staying with 
him at Trowbridge, thought on one occasion she should 
surprise and please her grandpapa by putting every book in 
perfect order, making the best bound the most prominent. 
But on his return, thanking her for her good intention, he 
replaced every volume in its former state, " For," said he, 
" my dear, grandpapa understands his own confusion better 
than your order and neatness." 

ONE OF THE FIRST MEN OF THE AGE. 

Dr. Whately, whilst in Ireland, was very fond of familiarly 
gossiping Avith the head teachers of the model schools; but he 
was not always very sparing of their feelings, if the oppor- 
tunity for a joke came in their way. Addressing a talented 

professor one day, he said, quite abruptly, " Mr. , yon 

are one of the first men of the agc.^^ "Eeally, your Grace," 
replied the fiattered Professor, bowing lowly, " you are too 
kind, too complimentary. You over estimate the value of 
my services, and of my little publications, which owe their 
chief merit to the liberal use I make in them of your Grace's 
eminent works — " " I assert, sir, as a fact, that you arc," 
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replied the Archbishop, ^^om of the first men of the age; " but 
while the elated gentleman was bowing his thanks, the 
heartless primatial punster added : " I understand you were 
bom January, 1801," and turning his back, walked off, un- 
mindful of the height to which he first raised, and from which 
he so unceremoniously hurled the professor. 

GAINSBOROUGH AND THE ALDERMAN. 

Amongst the sitters that came to Gainsborough was a 
gentleman, whom Thicknesse calls an alderman and Allan 
Cunningham a lord, but whose importance, whether derived 
from a corporation or a peerage, was very apparent in his 
erect mien, his richly laced coat, and his well-powdered wig. 
Flawing himself in an advantageous situation as to light, he 
began to arrange his dress and dictate his attitude in a 
manner so ludicrously elaborate that Gainsborough muttered, 
" This will never do." His excellency, having at length 
satisfactorily adjusted his person, exclaimed, "Now, sir, I 
desire you not to overlook the dimple in my chin." " Con- 
found the dimple in your chin," said Gainsborough; "I 
shall neither paint the one nor the other;" and he refused to 
proceed with the picture. 

THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

The late Duke of Hamilton was a keen sportsman, and 
in all the manly exercises had few equals. His Grace was 
partial to pugilism, and was also one of the best cricketers 
of his day. There was a mark in Lord's old cricket groimd, 
at Marylebone, which was called "the Duke's stroke;" it 
was of an unusual length, measuring from the wicket to 
where the ball fell one hundred and thirty-two yards, a 
greater distance than a ball was almost ever struck, except 
by his Grace. 

Another of the Duke's amusements which he practised 
to get an appetite for breakfast, was to take a wherry at 
"Westminster Bridge, and to give a waterman a guinea to 
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row against him to Chelsea, where, should the waterman 
arrive first (which was seldom the case), he had an additional 
reward for his dexterity. 

CHARITABLE DISPOSITION OF DR. WHATELY. 

The power of Archbishop Whately's intellect is well- 
known, but the munificence of his charity is comparatively 
imknown. Hi s generous disbursements are all the more 
remarkable from the ardour with which he always inculcated 
principles of economy. One of the copy heads supplied by 
him to the children of the National Schools is, " A penny 
saved is a penny gained." Dr. Whately's charity is also the 
more striking from the pertinacity with which he always 
laboured to disprove the merit of " good works." 

A clergyman who made a touching appeal to his gene- 
rosity was unhesitatingly accommodated with a loan of £400. 
He deseiied the Archbishop's levies^ and was not seen at the 
palace, or heard of for many years after. One day Dr. 
Whately's study door opened noiselessly, and the borrower 
stood before him, presenting an aspect half suggestive of 
Haydon's figure of " Lazarus," and half of the " Prodigal 
Son's Return." " Halloa ! " exclaimed the Archbishop 
starting up to kill the fatted calf ; " what in the name of 
wonder became of you so long ? " "I did not like to present 
myself before your Grace," replied the clergyman, who was 
a man of high literary attainments and of higher principle, 
" until I found myself in a position to return the sum which 
you so generously lent me ; " saying which, he advanced to 
the study table and deposited upon it a pile of bank notes. 
" Tut, tut ! " said the Archbishop, taking the arm of his 
visitor, "put up your money; and now come down with 
me to luncheon." 

A ripe scholar and gentleman died in Dublin, leaving liis 
family almost destitute. Dr. Whately having been made 
acquainted with the circumstance, aided them by the munifi- 
cent relief of £1000. A classical teacher was threatened by 
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a legal execution. Mr. N , on his behalf, represented 

his painful situation to the Archbishop, who, having been 
informed that £250 would make him a comparatively free 
and happy man, filled a cheque for that amount, and thus 
averted the catastrophe. 

At a meeting of the Irish Zoological Society, when a 

subscription among the members was on foot, Dr. 

suggested that Archbishop Whately's name should be put 
down for at least £50. "He has not got it," interposed 
Sir Philip Crampton ; " no one knows him better than I do ; 
he gives away every farthing of his income, and so privately 
is it bestowed, that the recipients themselves are the only 
witnesses of his bounty. 

Dr. Whately's generosity to the needy was not impulsive, 
but well regulated. 

In the warmth of argument at a dinner party at Dr. 
Lloyd's, the following remark was drawn from him : " I have 

been Archbishop of Dublin for years. I have given 

away upwards of £50,000 in charity. I have doubtless 
frequently erred, but there is one thing with which I cannot 
reproach myself — I never relieved a beggar in £he streets. 
I take care so to administer relief as not to encourage vice, 
or its mother, idleness." 

To the poor of the district in which he resided. Dr. 
Whately and his wife were steady friends. Every poor woman, 
irrespective of her creed, had her weekly pension and bag of 
coal. When he gave away considerable sums of money to 
relieve deserving persons in temporary difficulties, he has 
sometimes been known to get them to sign a document 
promising to repay the amount whenever able, not to himself, 
but to persons circimistanced like those who had benefited 
by his bounty. 

From the first year of hia episcopate to the last, he dis- 
pensed, for the most part secretly, in charity, almost incredible 
sums ; and he was thus an example to the rich men in his 
diocese for plainness of living, and ready distribution of what 
God had given. 
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At the election for members of Parliament for the town of 
Cambridge, in 1835, the candidates were the Eight Hon. 
Thomas Spring Eice, Professor Pryme, Esq., and Sir J. L. 
Knight Bruce. The contest betweeto Mr.' Pryme (Liberal) 
and Sir J. L. Knight Bruce (Conservative) being very severe, 
bribery was resorted to, and the Eeformers being made ac- 
quainted with some glaring cases, resolved to prosecute some 
of the most unscrupulous of the Tory partisans. A plaintiff 
was necessary. Tradesmen did not like to occupy so promi- 
nent a position,, and the fear of vituperation made middle- 
class men shrink jfrom the performance of a public duty. The 
committee appointed looked around them for a man who had 
the moral courage to bear odium in a good cause. Professor 
Henslow was suggested, and he did not hesitate one moment 
when applied to, and became the nominal prosecutor. The 
abuse and persecution which he had to sustain in consequence 
of this proceeding is well known in Cambridge, and has been 
often spoken of. Not only was the cry raised of " Henslow, 
common informer," whenever he appeared in the streets, but 
the same obnoxious words were written on the walls in such 
large and enduring characters that for a quarter of a century 
after the transaction they were distinctly visible in some 
places. They were seen and smilingly pointed out to a 
friend by the Professor himself, within twelve months of his 
decease. His services were, however, deeply appreciated at 
the time, for he received handsome testimonials, one from 
the town of Cambridge, another from the town committee 
appointed for the suppression of corruption, and a third from 
a committee of noblemen and gentlemen. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor of England, but 
chiefly famed for his handsome person, his taste in dress, and 
his skill in dancing, resided at one time in Hatton Court, 
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Ipswich. He is said to have danced himself into the good 
graces of Queen Elizabeth. When young, he frequented the 
theatres, and studied dancing under the best masters. His 
abilities and agreeable manners caused him to be enrolled 
among a small company of gentlemen who performed 
masques at court. He thus had an opportunity of exhibiting 
his accomplishments before the Queen, and the tender heart 
of Elizabeth being at once touched by his athletic frame, 
manly beauty, and graceful air, she openly expressed her 
high admiration of his dancing. An offer was instantly 
made by her to admit him of the band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. He expressed great willingness to renounce 
his prospects in the profession of the law, but informed her 
that he had incurred debts which were beginning to be trouble- 
some to him. She advanced him money to pay them off, at 
the same time (more suo) taking a bond and statute merchant 
to repay her when he should be of ability. He was at first 
only a Gentleman Pensioner, or private in the body guard, 
but being henceforth the reigning favourite, his promotion 
was rapid. He was successively made a Gentleman of the 
Queen's Privy Chambers, Captain of the band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, Vice-Chamberlain, and a member of the Privy 
Council ; at last receiving the honour of knighthood, which 
was then considered as great a distinction as a peerage is 
now. 

He annually presented the Queen with a New-year's gift, 
such as " a jewel of pizands of gold, adorned with rubies and 
diamonds, and flowers set with rubies, with one pearl pen- 
dant, and another at the top." In return he received a 
present of silver guilt plate ; and it was remarked that, while 
the portion of other courtiers never exceeded two hundred 
ounces, and was seldom more than fifty, he never fell short of 
four hundred. 

Such marks of fondness gave rise to malicious whispers 
about the court, and among the vulgar the Queen was openly 
charged with lavishing her favours on the Vice-Chamberlain, 
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and liis letters to her Majesty justify the suspicion. Like most 
royal favourites he was ultimately neglected, and all con- 
temporary accounts agree that the Queen's neglect and 
cruelty had such an effect upon his spirits that he died of a 
broken heart. In Trinity term, 1591, it was publicly observed 
that he had lost his gaiety and good looks. He did not rally 
during the Long Vacation, and when Michaelmas term came 
round he was confined to his bed. His sad condition being 
related to Elizabeth, all her former fondness for him revived, 
and she herself hurried to his house in Ely Place, with 
cordial broths, in the hope of restoring him. These she 
warmed and offered him with her own hand, while he lay 
in bed — adding many soothing expressions, and bidding him 
lice for her sake. " But," he said, " all will not do ; no 
pulleys will draw up a heart once cast down, though a 
Queen herself should set her hand thereunto." 

He died on the 21st of November, in the o2nd year of his 
age, and had a most splendid fimeral provided for him. The 
Queen, to divert her grief, did all that laid in her power to 
honour his memory. On the 16th of December, his remains 
were interred in St. Paul's Cathedral, more than three 
hundred Lords of the Coimcil, nobles and Knights, attending 
by her order, and her band of Gentlemen Pensioners, which 
he had commanded, guarding the procession. A sumptuous 
monxmient was raised to him, which perished in the fire of 
London. 



Bernard Barton was very fond of himiour, and an innocent 
joke was ever to him a source of pleasure. Writing to Miss 
Emma Knight, who was away from home, sta^-ing with her 
aunt who was " out of sorts," he says, " Would it do her any 
good to come and keep a stall at the Ipswich Bazaar ? The 
sight of a drab bonnet presiding at one of the stalls would 
insure custom, I dare say, and I could write her some verses 
to sell ; only she must give me timely notice." 
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On one occasion he addressed a letter as under — 

"Joroi M^OB, BOOKSELLER AND PBINTER, 

Who liyes in summeT as in winter, 

In short, the whole year round complete. 

At Number 60, in Fleet Street^ 

In London's famed and crowded city ; 

If not found there, the more's the pity." 

In due time a reply came which bore the following — 

" To Bernard Barton, far-famed writer, 
Poetical and prose inditer, 
Who makes a noise where'er be true folk, 
Yet finds repose at WoodhridgCy Suffolk ; 
If not just now about those parts. 
Inquire in all good people's hearts." 

DR. ROWLAND TAYLOR AND BISHOP BONNER. 

Fox, the Martyrologist, says that after Dr. Taylor was 
condemned, he was bestowed in the Clinke till it was towards 
night, and then he was removed to the Counter near the 
Poultry. On the 4th February, Bonner, Bishop of London, 
came to the Counter to degrade him, first wishing him to 
return to the Church of Rome, and promising him to sue 
for his pardon. Whereunto Taylor answered, " I would you 
and your followers would turn to Christ ; as for me I will not 
turn to Antichrist." " Well," quoth the . Bishop, " I am 
come to degrade you, wherefore put on these vestures." 
" No," quoth Dr. Taylor, " I will not." " WiU thou not ? " 
said the Bishop, " I shall make thee, ere I go." Quoth Dr. 
Taylor, " You shall not, by the grace of God." Then Bonner 
caused another to put them on his back, and when thus 
arrayed, Taylor, walking up and down, said, " How say you, 
my Lord, am I not a goodly fool ? How say my masters, if 
I were in Cheap should I not have boys enough to laugh at 
these apish toys and toying trumpery ? " The Bishop proceeded 
with certain ceremonies till at the last, when according to the 
form he should have struck Taylor on the breast with his 
crosier, the Bishop's chaplain said, " My Lord, strike him 
not, for he will sure strike thee again," Taylor favoured the 
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chaplain's suspicion. " The cause," said he, " is Christ's, and 
I were no good Christian if I would not fight in my Master's 
quarrel." It appears that " the Bishop laid his curse upon 
him, but struck him not," and after all was over, when he got 
upstairs, he told Master Bradford (for both lay in one cham- 
ber) " that he had made the Bishop of London afraid," for 
saith he, laughingly, " His Chaplain gave him counsel not to 
strike with his crosier staff, for that I would strike again ; and 
by my oath,'* said he, rubbing his hands, "I made him 
believe I would do so, indeed." 

THE YEO\L\NRY CAVALRY CORPS. 

To the ever active intelligence of Arthur Toimg, we believe 
the credit is due of suggesting the establishment of Yeomanry 
Cavalry Corps; but Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart., of Benacre Hall, 
Suffolk, was the first person who proposed to Government the 
raising of Yeomanry Cavalry Corps in each district or hun- 
dred, which soon after took place pretty generally through- 
out Grreat Britain and Ireland: Sir Thomas made this pro- 
posal in December, 1792, tlirough Sir John Roqs, to the 
Bight Hon. William Pitt, at that time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir John Rous took the command of the first 
troop of Loyal Suffolk Yeomanry Cavalry, in which Sir 
Thomas was first lieutenant. Sir Thomas also raised a corps 
of Volimteer Infantry, consisting of three companies. 

SELF-DENIAL OF AN EAST ANGLIAN KING. 

Of the youthftd Oswald, an Ea^t Anglian King, who, 
during the nine years of his reign, laboured to illustrate his 
religion by a Christian life, and to benefit his time by a 
consistent display of Christian graces, it is related that 
during an Easter festival, a silver dish was filled with the 
choicest danties, and presented for his refreshment. The 
blessing was about to be pronounced, when the attendant who 
had the office of relieving the poor informed his royal master 
that the street was crowded with persons craving alms. The 
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Bight of the prepared deUcacies silently reproached the con- 
science of the sensitive monarch. Nor were the misgivings 
felt in vain, which suggested that perhaps it was his own 
self-indulgence which occasioned the visitation of his people's 
sufferings. Acting upon the impression that a king should 
not feed luxuriously whilst his subjects were starving with 
hunger, he declined, somewhat like David with the water at 
the well of Bethlehem, the offered refreshment which touched 
him with self-conviction. So, without tasting the dish, he 
ordered it to be distributed among the needy supplicants. 
It can be no matter of wonder that the benignant influence 
of Christianity should be diffused through East Anglia, under 
the mild and exemplary sway of a spirit so lowly and self- 
denying. 

UNEXPECTED BIRTH OF SIR EDWARD COKE. 

Edward Coke, the future Lord Chief Justice, was bom on 
the 1st of February, 1551-2. He came into the world 
imexpectedly, at the parlour fireside, before his mother 
could be carried up to her bed; and from the extraordinary 
energy which he then displayed, high expectations were 
entertained of his future greatness. This infantine exploit 
he was fond of narrating in his old age. 

SIR EDWARD COKe's SECOND MARRIAGE. 

Sir Edward Coke, during the life of his first wife, often 
resided at Huntingfield Hall, an estate he had acquired with 
his wife ; but in 1598 he had the misfortune to lose her. 
She died on the 27th of June, and was buried in Himting- 
field church on the 24th of July, " The delay being neces- 
sary," says Lord Campbell, " for the pomp with which her 
obsequies were celebrated." 

From ambition and love of wealth, probably, rather than 
from thrift — 

" The funeral bak*d meats 
Did coldly fornish forth the marriage tables.*' 
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There was then at Court a beautiful young widow, only 
twenty years of age, left with an immense fortune, and 
without children, highly connected, and celebrated for wit 
as well as for birth, riches, and beauty. This was the Lady 
Hatton ; she had been married to the nephew and heir of 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, and her first husband died in 1597. 
Coke immediately cast a longing eye on the widow's great 
possessions, and resolving to declare himself her suitor, he 
took the first opportimity to open his scheme to Lady 
Hatton's father and uncle. They, looking to his great 
wealth and high position, said they would not oppose it. 
What means were employed to win the lady's consent is 
unknown, but as he never appears to have won her affections, 
the probability is that she succumbed to the importxmities of 
her relations. But though she consented to become his wife, 
she resolutely refused to be paraded in the face of the Church 
as the bride of the old wrinkled Attomey-Greneral, who was 
bordering on fifty — an age that appeared to her like 
Methuselah; and she would only consent to a clandestine 
marriage by a priest, in a private house, in the presence of 
two or three witnesses. But here a great difficulty presented 
itself, for Archbishop Whitgift had just thundered from 
Lambeth an anathema against irregular marriages ; and it 
was an awkward thing for the first law officer of the crown, 
celebrated for his judicial knowledge, and always professing 
a profound reverence for ecclesiastical authority, to set at 
defiance the spiritual head of the Church, and to run the 
risk of being debarred from the sacrament, forfeiting his 
property, and bo liable to perpetual imprisonment. How- 
ever, Coke determined to run all risks rather than lose the 
prize within his reach, and on the 24:th November, 1598, in 
the evening, in a private house, without license or banns, he 
was married to Lady Hatton, in the presence of her father, 
who gave her away. 

Proceedings were instituted by the Archbishop against 
Coke, the bride, the Lord Burleigh, and Henry Bathwell, 
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the rector of Okeover, who had performed the ceremony ; but 
Mr. Attomey-Qeneral made a most humble submission, and 
in consequence there was passed a dispensation imder the 
Archiepiscopal Seal, absolving all the defendants firom the 
penalties they had incurred. 

SIR EDWARD COKE's DISLIKE OF DOCTORS. 

Till he met with an accident by falling from his horse, Sir 
Edward Coke refused " all dealings with doctors." When 
turned of eighty, and his strength declining rapidly, a 
vigorous attempt was made to induce him to take medical 
advice, and a friend of his sent two or three doctors to 
regulate his health. But he told them that he had never 
taken physio since he was bom, and would not now begin, 
and that he had now upon him a disease which all the drugs 
of Asia, the gold of Africa, and all the doctors of Europe 
could not cure — old age. He therefore thanked them and 
dismissed them nobly, with a reward of twenty pieces to each 
man. 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS AND ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

Archbishop Whately was an odd man in many ways. He 
did not like people to ask him to dinner for the purpose of 
making a lion of him during feeding time ; those who 
ventured to do so often got an ominous dash of his great 
mane in their face. K he thought that people tried to make 
him a buflfoon, no bust of Socrates could appear more grave. 
Clumsily try to draw him out, and he at once shut up. And 
hereby hangs a tale. 

The King of the Belgians, having heard an animated 
description of Dr. Whately's conversational powers, which 
he was anxious to test, favoured him, when passing through 
Belgium, with an invitation to dinner at Laeken. The Arch- 
bishop, to the surprise of every one, and to the special dis- 
appointment of the King, maintained throughout the evening 
a complete impassiveness. Pegs were dropped, but the Prelate 
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folded himself in reserve, and refused to hang his usually 
ready vdt upon them. It was time to say something, and 
Dr. Whatelv, when about to take leave, said, " Tour Majesty 
has done infinite mischief to all the kingdoms of the earth ! '* 
Leopold smiled a ghastly smile, while some officious listeners 
with, as they themselves thought, much tact, made an attempt 
to turn the conversation. ** My reason," said the Archbishop, 
" for saying that your Majesty has done infinite mischief to 
all the kingdoms of the earth is, because you have taught 
your people the blessings of an elective monarchy." 

GAINSBOROUGH AND REYNOLDS. 

Between Gainsborough and Reynolds a very jealous feeling 
existed for many years, but these illustrious rivals, never- 
theless, ftilly admitted each other's excellence. " D — ^n him, 
how various he is ! " exclaimed Grainsborough, as he passed 
before the pictures of Reynolds in one of the exhibitions. 
" I cannot think how he produces his effects," said Reynolds, 
while examining a portrait by Gainsborough. These were 
greater praises, considering fix)m whom they came, than 
volumes of encomium fix)m ordinary critics. 

lUSHOP BLOMFIELD AND THE REFORM BILL. 

In the storm of popular indignation which followed the 
rejection of the Reform Bill, when the Whig press dieclared 
with one voice that the doom of the episcopal bench was 
sealed, Bishop Blomfield did not escape entirely unnoticed. 
He had purposely absented himself from the House of Lords 
on that memorable occasion, when at half-past six o'clock, on 
the morning of the 8th of October, the bill was thrown out 
by a majority of forty-one, of whom twenty-one were bishops. 
"The Times" said: " The Bishop of London did not vote 
against the bill ; but then he did not vote for it, and the 
nation will not be served by halves." The parishioners of St. 
Anne's, Soho, seeing it announced that Bishop Blomfield was 
to preach in their church on October 23rd, signified to the 
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rector their intentioii of walking out in a body when the 
Bishop should appear in the pulpit. " Such a proof," said 
" The Times," " of public antipathy towards the entire order 
is without example in modem history, and is worth a whole 
library of comments." The Bishop, accordingly, thought it 
prudent not to fulfil his engagement. 

LORD THURLOW AT WARREN HASTIXg's TRIAL. 

On one occasion, during the progress of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Fox, struck by the solemnity of Lord 
Thurlow's appearance, said to the Speaker, "I wonder 
whether any man ever was so wise as Thurlow looks." Lord 
Brougham describes Fox's remark with a difference : " It was 
more solemn and imposing than almost any other person in 
public life, so much that it proved dishonest, since no man 
could be so wise as be looked^ " Nor," says Lord Brougham, 
" did Thurlow neglect any of the external circumstances, how 
trifling soever, by which attention and deference could be 
secTiied on the part of his audience. Not only were the 
periods well rounded, and the connecting matter or continu- 
ing phrases well flimg in, but the tongue was so himg as to 
make the sonorous voice peal through the hall, and appear to 
convey things which it would be awful to examine, too near 
and perilous to question. Nay, to the more trivial circum- 
stances of his place, when addressing the House of Lords, he 
scrupulously attended. Ho rose slowly from his seat, he left 
the woolsack with deliberation ; but he went not to the nearest 
place, like ordinary Chancellors, the sons of mortal men ; he 
drew back a pace or two, and standing as it were askance, 
and partly behind the huge ball he had quitted for a season, 
he began to pour out, first in a growl, and then in a clearer 
and louder roll, the matter which he had to deliver, and 
which for the most part consisted in some positive assertions, 
some personal vituperations, some sarcasms at classes, some 
sentences pronoimced upon individuals as if they were stand- 
ing before him for judgment, some vague, mysterious threats 
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of things purposely not expressed, and abundant protestations 
of oonsoienoe and duty in which they who keep the oon- 
soienoes of kings are apt to indulge." 

BISHOP BLOMFIELD's OPINION OF ROWLAND HILL. 

Dr. Blomfield confessed that he had never heard but one 
good preacher, and that was Eowland Hill. Dr. Maltby 
accompanied Dr. Blomfield, and greatly admired the dis- 
course; but when Mr. Hill floundered in attempting two 
pieces of Greek criticism, the two future Bishops sat and 
winked at each other. 

A BISHOP AT BOWLS. 

Stiype says of Bishop Aylmer, that he was diligent, con- 
scientious, and exact in the discharge of his duties, and 
careful in the ordination of ministers ; yet he ordained his 
hall porter as a minister, and justified it on the ground of the 
small stipend of the place where he was appointed to preach. 
Daily serrice was regularly performed in the Bishop's palace, 
and his whole household, consisting of about four score 
persons, had to attend. Yet the Bishop was so fond of 
bowling as a recreation, that he not only resorted to it at 
every leisiire opportunity, but regularly amused himself at 
this practice on Sundays, after evening prayer. His eager- 
ness to get at his enjoyment, and his occasional vulgarity of 
expression, exposed him to the censure of many. Martin 
Marprelate says, '" that he would spar^ him for that time, 
because it may be he was at his bowls : and it was a pity to 
trouble him, lest he swore." 

WHATELY*S CX)XVKRSATIONAL POWERS, 

In the unrestrained ease of the social circle. Dr. Whately 
was a very different character to what he was as a public 
legislator. In the first he was in the mvxming gown, slippers, 
and easy chair ; as the public orator, he was strait-lac^ by 
Calvinistic influences around, and pinched by the tight, silver 
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buckled shoes with which he tried to pick his steps among 
the traps that were set for him. In the pleasant talk of 
social intercourse he was a Goliath ; put him on his legs, and 
his muscles became unstrung, and the contrast between Dr. 
Whately in homely society and Dr. Whately on the bench of 
bishops was thus very striking. 

His conversation was as finished as Macaulay's studied 
sentences, and his marvellous power of impromptu quotation 
and illustration as ready, rich, and happy. He was never 
heard, either in abstruse discussion or in casual converse, to 
correct, or improve, or explain his words : all dropped from 
him as clear and as rightly placed as in his printed books. 
His mirth was enlivening, his raillery searching. Startling 
comparisons were warmed by genial humour, and made 
more attractive by flashes of keen and sparkling wit. The 
sharpness of the wit, however, was sometimes painful to 
bear, but he does not seem to have had a notion of the 
stinging vigour of his words, and he thus often inflicted pain 
without the slightest idea that he had done so. He delighted 
in the oddities of thought, in queer, quaint distinctions ; and 
if an object had by any possibility some strange or distorted 
side, he would be sure to draw it in that light for the amuse- 
ment of the company. His fund of anecdotes, alike from 
ancient lore and " modem instances," was inexhaustible and 
always ready at command ; and though he could relate them 
with the raciest piquancy and point, he never told one for the 
anecdote's sake — ^always to mark some fallacy, or illustrate a 
moral truth. 

That he was somewhat of a monopolist in conversation may 
bo thus proved. During the latter years of his life he con- 
sented to fill the honorary office of Vice-President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and in that capacity used sometimes 
to saimter into the Academy during an evening meeting, 
attended by three or four of his favourite chaplains ; but he 
always took up a position in a room different from that in 
which the meeting was being held, and started an opposition 
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entertainment in the shape of a cmvenazoiney if such it oould 
be oalledy when the Archbishop talked the whole time him- 
self. This marvellous flow of talk began about seven, and 
generally lasted until after eleven o'clock. 

CRABBE AND THE CONJUROR. 

Whilst Crabbe was an apprentice to the surgeon at 
Wickham-Brook, he was often employed in the drudgery of 
the farm which his master occupied, was made the bed- 
fellow and companion of the plough boy, and carried out 
the medicines on foot to the patients in the neighbouring 
Tillages. On day, as he mixed with the herd of lads at the 
public-house, to see the exhibition of a conjuror, the magician, 
having worked many wonders, changed a white ball to a 
black, exclaiming, ^' Quique olim albus erat nunc eat contrarius 
albo; and I suppose none of you can teU me what that 

means P " " Yes, I can," said George. " The d 1 you 

can," replied he of the magic wand, eyeing his garb; "I 
suppose you picked up your Latin in a turnip field ? " Not 
daunted by the laughter that followed, Crabbe gave the 
interpretation, and received firom the seer a condescending 
compliment. 

LORD THURLOW AND GEORGE III. 

Lord Thurlow over estimated his personal influence with the 
King in treating Mr. Pitt with hauteur ; and Lord North 
foretold that, whenever Pitt said to the King, " Sire, the 
Great Seal must be in other hands," the King would take 
the Seal from Lord Thurlow, and never think anything more 
about him. It turned out exactly as Lord Norti had said ; 
the King took the Great Seal from Lord Thurlow, and never 
concerned himself about him afterwards. This mortified 
Thurlow severely, and he is known to have said, " No man 
has a right to treat another in the way in which the Kino- 
has treated me ; we cannot meet again in the same room." 
He now became so incensed with Mr. Pitt and his ministry 
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as to accuse them of having imposed upon the King in ad- 
vising a measure for the encouragement of the growth of 
timber in the New Forest. 

After the Cabinet to which Lord Thurlow belonged was 
broken up, and he was made a Baron and laid on the shelf, 
in the hope of regaining his ascendancy he took an un- 
comfortable villa, which had only the recommendation of 
being in the vicinity of Windsor Castle, and there for three 
years he was to be seen dancing attendance upon royalty, 
unnoticed and neglected by the King, who, when he heard 
of his late Chancellor's death, after an illness of a few hours, 
having cautiously inquired of the messenger if he were really 
dead, coldly observed, " Then he has not left a worse man 
behind him," " though the phrase which the king actually 
used was," says Lord Brougham, " less decorous and more 
imfeeling than the above." 

CHANTREY AND CONSTABLE. 

Leslie, speaking of "Hadleigh Castle," a picture of 
Constable's that was exhibited in 1829, says, " I witnessed 
an amusing scene before this picture at the Academy, on 
one of the varnishing days. Chantrey told Constable its 
foregroimd was too cold, and taking his pallette from him he 
passed a strong glazing of asphaltimi all over that part of 
the picture, and while this was going on, Constable, who 
stood behind him in some degree of alarm, said to me, 
"There goes all my dew." He held in great respect 
Chantrey's judgment in most matters, but this did not 
prevent his carefully taking from the picture all that the 
great sculptor had done for it. 

REVERENCE FOR IMAGES. 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester wrote to Bishop 
Bidley, remonstrating against what he considered the excesses 
of Ridley's friends. Gardiner hxmiorously remarks, " After 
all, there is not much real superstition connected with images. 
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Men knelt before the sUver crucifix ; but the churchwarden 
who took it home from church was not afraid, like a reason- 
able man, to drink a pot of ale while the precious thing was 
imder his gown." 

SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON's LOVE OF DANCING. 

Even while holding the Great Seal, Sir Christopher 
Hatton's highest delight continued to be in dancing, and 
as often as he had an opportunity he abandoned himself to 
this amusement. Attending the marriage of his nephew 
and heir with a judge's daughter, he was decked according 
to the custom of the age in his official robes, and it is 
recorded that when the music struck up, he doflfed them, 
threw them down on the floor, and saying, "lie there, 
Mr. Chancellor! " danced the measures at the nuptial 
festivity. 

LYING ON BOTH SIDES. 

When presiding in the Court of Chancery, Sir Christopher 
Hatton disarmed his censurers by courtesy and good humour, 
and he occasionally ventured on a joke. At one time, when 
there was a case before him respecting the boimdaries of an 
estate, a plan being produced, the coimsel on one part said, 
" "We lie on this side, my Lord ; " and the counsel on the 
other part said, "And we lie on this side, my Lord." 
Whereupon the Lord Chancellor Hatton stood up, and 
said, " If you lie on both sides, whom wiU you have me 
believe?" 

SIR GERARD VANNECK's ELECTION. 

When Sir Gerard Vanneck was on his canvass for Suffolk, 
in 1790, his sister was very active in endeavouring to secure 
all the interest she could. A freeholder who had long 
admired Sir Gerard's very fine breed of greyhounds, was 
much solicited on this occasion, and he is said to have replied 
to the fair hand who requested his vote, somewhat bluntly 
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but specifically, " That if Miss Vanneck wauld give him a kap 
of her famous Dun^ he was her man.^' His wishes to mend the 
breed of his greyhounds was, of course, complied with, and 
the vote was secured. 

CONSTABLE*S OPINION OF HIS ART. 

After Constable's death the following scrap was found 
among his papers, in his own hand-writing: — "My art 
flatters nobody by imitation; it courts nobody by smoothness; 
it tickles nobody hy petiteness ; it is without /«/ de lal or fiddk 
de dee. How then can I hope to be popular P " 

HABITS OF DR. WHATELY. 

Whilst residing at Stillorgan, Archbishop Whately had a 
complete set of garden imtensils, with which he used to work 
constantly, and often stripped himself to his shirt sleeve^ 
during the operation. He was attached to horticulture— 
especially fond of grafting, and his demesne at Eedesdale 
contained a thousand standard specimens of the art, straight 
from his (trace's own hands. When engaged in the operation 
of cutting down trees, or grafting, he wore an apron — 
a veritable Bishop's apron — ^which had been worn out in 
episcopal service, or, at least, had become too shabby to wear 
in ordinary. He was in the habit of making two daily 
circuits of his demesne, attended by a ponderous walking- 
stick with a steel blade at the end, whereby he served 
both his own health and that of the trees and vegetation 
around, by looping off decayed branches, pruning unwhole- 
some redundancies of foliage, or in annihilating with the 
strong sweep of a dragoon, the indomitably propagative 
weeds which in irregular squares nodded defiance at 
him. 

The Archbishop's tastes were extremely simple and unosten- 
tatious, unlike his predecessor. Dr. Magee, who loved display, 
and united the ambition of a Wolsey with the religious 
intolerance of a Knox. Dr. Whately hated parade or pomp. 
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The gilded deoorations in the palaoe at Stephen's Green, 
whioh cost Dr. Magee so large a sum of money, were 
particularly obnoxious to Dr. Whately, and he had no sooner 
crossed the threshold of his new dwelling, than he threatened 
to have them all white- washed, and the walls of the palace 
dining-room came almost literally under this description. 
There was no state or elegance in his equipages, or manner 
of living; both were plain and much below what was 
consistent with his rank and position. 

GEORGE lY. AND SIR CHARLES BUNBURT. 

Sir Chfiffles Bunbury, Bart., was one of the Stewards, 
and for many years one of the most influential members of 
the Jockey Club. George IV., whilst Prince of Wales, 
solicited Sir Charles's help in one of the awkward turf 
subjects. One of the Prince of "Wales' horses (Escape) had 
lost a race which he was expected to win, and had won when 
he was expected to lose. The sporting world raised a furious 
clamour, which was re-echoed in the newspapers and the 
clubs of London. Imputations of foul play were cast very 
generally on the Prince's jockey (Chifiiey), and there were 
even found persons so audaciously disposed as to throw dirt 
at his Royal Highness himself. Ilinc illce lachrynm. The 
Prince in consequence thus writes : — 

**DEARBirNBX7RT, 

'' 1 found on my arrival in London so many infamous 
and rascally lies fabricated, relative to the affair that happened at 
Newmarket, by republican scribblers, and studiously circulated through 
the country, that I judge it absolutely necessary that these calumnies 
should be contradicted in the most authentic manner. After having 
consulted with several of my friends, I leave what is passed, and the mode 
of contradiction, to be discussed between you and my friend Sheridan, 
who has been so good as to undertake the arrangement of this unpleasant 
business for me, and which is of more consequence than you can 
imagine. 

** I am, dear Bunbury," etc., etc. 
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HABITS AND MANNERS OF DR. HYDE WOLLASTON. 

William Hyde Wollaston, M.D., a name inseparably con- 
nected with chemical science, a man who, it is said, by the 
discovery of the malleability of platinimi, realized £30,000, 
resided for some years at Bury St. Edmund's. He was the 
third son of the Eov. Francis "Wollaston, F.E.8., rector of 
Chislehurst, in Kent. He seems to have been nursed in the 
lap of science, for his father's sister was the wife of the 
celebrated Dr. Heberden; his father was distinguished for 
astronomical pursuits, and his elder brother became Jacksonian 
Professor at Cambridge. William was educated at the Charter 
House, and afterwards went to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he became a fellow, and received the degree of M.D. 
Upon quitting Alma Mater, he began his career at Hunting- 
don, but soon removed to Bury St. Edmunds', a town in 
which an uncle of his. Dr. Charlton Wollaston, had been 
well known as an eminent physician, and where some con- 
nections of the same name were still residing. Here his skill 
and kind manner soon won for him a reputation, and the 
friendship of some of the best and most intelligent residents 
of Bury and its neighbourhood. One of these friends, the 
kind-hearted Rev. Henry Hasted, read a paper before the 
members of the Bury and West SuflFolk Archteological Insti- 
tute, containing recollections of his friend Dr. Wollaston ; and 
to that article we are indebted for the '* reminiscences " which 
we now give. 

Dr. Wollaston was fond of botany, and soon knew the 
habits of every rare plant in the neighbourhood of Bury St. 
Edmund's. Nothing escaped his eye. When crossing a 
heath at a smart trot, he suddenly pulled up, and exclaimed, 
** There's the Linum radiola^^^ a plant well known, but so 
minute that his companion, when alighted from his horse and 
looking close to the groimd, could scarcely at first descry it. 
He told a friend that he had made it a rule when he first 
took seriously to the study of botany, never to pass a flower 
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or any particular plant without repeating to himself its 
trivial and its botanical name. This exact observation was 
characteristic of the man ; every notable spring, or mineral, 
or tree in the neighbourhood was known, experiments made 
on them in his little study, with a few small phials, tests, and 
watch-glasses ; the time of leafing and flowering of plants, 
the notes and scales of birds, the habits of animals, the 
motion and velocity of the clouds and winds, were to him 
" sermons in stones, and food in everything ; " and when the 
day was gone, the stars were looked at with an artificial 
horizon of quicksilver in a saucer. 

Great was the variety of his pursuits. His knowledge was 
very general, and ready to be communicated ; indeed, it was 
scarcely possible to be in Dr. Wollaston's company half-an- 
hour without learning something, without hearing some new 
fact or having some old one put in a new light, almost inci- 
dentally, without effort or design. There was a kindness in 
the manner of communicating it ; but if any great error waa 
asserted, with a certain look or a single question, he would 
convince the assertor that he was wrong. His presence was 
courted by all; even in female society, it was remarked, 
" We are always glad to have William Wollaston to join our 
circle, for he always suggests something or other about our 
work, or what happens to be before us, which we were not 
aware of before; " and amongst the young, those at least who 
had any mind or any desire to learn, he entered into aU their 
views and cheerfulness, the "playmate, ere the teacher of 
their mind," or rather, the teacher, while he seemed to bo 
their playmate. 

Intimately acquainted with Sir Ilenry Bimbury, ho used 
occasionally to visit the worthy Baronet at Barton or at 
MildenhaU, and ho had always some new object of inquiry in 
his mind or some new discovery to communicate. One year, 
when a large party had assembled in the library, he pretended 
to be examining a book in a distant comer, and soimded an 
extremely acute note on his little pipe, and glanced round to 
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observe who caught the sound and who were unconscious of 
it. At another time he entered the room, blowing before 
him a tissue woven by spiders. One year he set Sir Henry 
drawing the himian face in all directions, and invited argu- 
ments on his theory as to the principle on which one may 
account for the eyes of a portrait following the spectator 
through his changes of position. He was always inquisitive 
as to the observations* made by persons who had happened to 
see trees struck by lightning. His own conviction appeared 
to be that the shattering of the bark and wood was occasioned 
by the sudden conversion of the sap and moisture into ex- 
plosive gas. Likewise, he was curious in his inquiries as to 
what had been observed when meteoric stones had fallen, or 
particularly whether any one had seen the moving body, and 
oould say whether it was falling obliquely or perpendicularly. 
He was very fond of playing at billiards ; but his principal 
amusement seemed to be in watching the effect of one ball 
upon another, and the various effects produced by striking 
with the cue above, or below, or one side of the centre of the 
ball. He was likewise fond of chess, and he played the game 
well ; but if he met with an antagonist who was rather 
superior to him, it was pleasing to see how WoUaston would 
buckle himself to his work, and sit up half the night con- 
tending for victory with all the ardour of a young man. He 
had a singularly piercing eye, and his friends well remember 
how he seemed to look into one's mind whilst he waited for 
an answer to an inquiry on an any subject in which he felt 
an interest, and the brief, expressive " good " with which he 
greeted the explanation, if it was satisfactory to him. 

His kindness and manner in a sick room were no less 
proverbial than his skill and judgment. He was reserved, 
and this was by some mistaken for indifference, not knowing 
the extreme sensitiveness of his temperament, or that under 
a coldness of manner there lay hid a great warmth of heart. 
Soon after he came to Bury he was called in to attend a case 
that was thought very serious. Immediately after seeing 
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the patient, he was asked his opinion of his condition ; he 
replied, "You must consider I am a young man. I see 
nothing to be alarmed at; but you cannot expect me to 
speak at once decidedly," and he burst into tears. He was 
right in the opinion which he afterwards gave, as well as 
m his treatment of the case, but the circumstance showed, 
even in early days, what he suffered when having a patient 
seriously ill under his care. His acute sympathy with suffer- 
ing led afterwards to his giving up the medical professioh. 

As a physician he stood deservedly high, but his Mends 
felt that he was calculated for a higher meridian than Bury 
St. Edmimd's, that London was the proper place for \\ \m ; 
and thither, more in compliance with their urgency than his 
own wish, in 1797 he removed. For observing or hearing 
of anything that was remarkable he was now at the fountain 
head, but he went on with his profession for a shoii time 
only. Trifling cases or imaginary ills he was not inclined to 
attend to ; serious ones gave him pain, and in the year 1800 
he gave up practising as a physician. He had previously 
given his friend Hasted reason to think that the practice of 
physic " was not calculated to make him happy," and on 
relinquishiDg it he said, " Upon the common calculation my 
life may last so many years, would you for any compensation 
submit to be flogged every day during that period ? Then do 
forgive me if I decline that mental flagellation termed anxiety, 
compared with which the loss of thousands is a flea bite." 

Released thus from professional ties he was more at 
leisure for science, and he accompanied two friends on a 
tour to the lakes. Geology, as a study, was at that time in 
its infancy, but with the forms, fashions, and contents of the 
hills he seemed already well acquainted. He could only 
take the outline of the districts, for neither himseK nor his 
friend could draw weU, and they lamented their inability. 
This led to one of his nice inventions. When one of his 
friends called on him a few months afterwards, in town, he 
found him with a minute, truncated, and half-silvered prism, 
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fastened with sealing wax to a piece of wire. "Look," 
said he, " here is the very thing we wanted at the lakes ; " 
and very soon came forth that elegant and very useful little 
instrument, the " Camera Lucida." 

A similar accident produced another most serviceable in- 
strument in chrystolography, the reflective goniometer, and 
in later days another still, viz., the synoptic scale, for chemical 
equivalents and monetary calculations. 

Electricity was, as may be expected, a Irequent subject of 
his investigation, and when that modification of it, galvanism 
and the voltaic pile, was first announced, he wrote, " I cannot 
write without a few words upon the most curious discovery 
(as it appears to me), unless we except cow-pox, which has 
been made in our time (describing the voltaic pile). 
Nicholson and Carlisle have already made the apparatus, 
and in one week added some very important facts on the 
decomposition of water by it." He had a minute tube in 
his pockety which, with a wire, connecting through a few drops 
of muriate acid the zinc and the sUver, showed the whole 
principle, and first set Dr. Currie on the right scent. 

He soon made chemical matters, more particularly pla- 
tinum, his study, and the union of science with diligence 
produced a due result — the labours of the philosopher not 
quite leading to the philosopher's stone, but turning a great 
deal into gold, not only placing himself at ease, but enabling 
him to do most liberal acts. It is said that when a near 
connexion wished for and requested him to obtain by his 
solicitation some place under Government, he said that he 
had never applied for himself or any other, and never would 
sacrifice his independence by so doing ; but as a better mode 
of assisting he sent him the enclosed (it was a cheque, it is 
said, for £6000). A short time before his death he gave to 
the Geological Society £1000, and to the Royal Society 
£2000, three per cent, reduced, the dividends arising there- 
from to be applied in promoting or rewarding scientific 
researches ; and when he could no longer live to benefit the 
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living by such deeds, he bequeathed to eveiy member of his 
family a very considerable sum. 

At ease and at liberty now to walk in the paths of science, 
he was ever pursuing them. His knowledge was universally 
admitted, his opinion repeatedly asked, and so cautious and 
sure was his judgment that those who were in the habit of 
asking it frequently gave him the name of "The Pope." 
When in the country he was not disinclined to country 
amusements. He took to fishing and even to shooting 
during the last twelve years of his life, and by watching and 
following the habits of his prey, and his observations of the 
different modes of rising or moving of birds when on wing, 
he generally succeeded. Sir Himiphrey Davy, speaking of 
Dr. Wollaston, says "that he became a distinguished fly- 
fisher, and that the amusement occupied many of his leisure 
hours during the last few years of his life, and that he ap- 
plied his pre-eminent acuteness, his science, and his philoso- 
phy, to aid the resources and exalt the pleasures of this 
amusement. Whether detecting by certain remains that 
hya3nas had inhabited the Yorkshire caves, or the manner 
in which silkworms devoured the leaves of mulberries; 
whether finding that enamelled glass might be tickled to 
pieces by a particle of flint, or a web fix)m its tenuity float 
in a room, there was some observation or reasoning pecu- 
liarly his own ; and in the street or the study, in town or in 
the coTmtry ; whctlier angling for trout, or testing for ele- 
ments ; whether attending to the " crops of partridges, or the 
outcropping of strata," there was the same readiness and 
keenness of mind. 

He was fond of music, and attended the ancient concerts, 
and liked pictures, and could beat the automaton at a game 
of chess. The latter years of his life were the happiest, as ho 
could indulge in any taste he wished. At Sir Henry 
Bimbury's he sometimes met Lyall, Sedgwick, Homer, and 
Mrs. Somerville, and on such occasions he entered heartily 
into the enjoyments of social life. 
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When he found his health failing, he consulted a medical 
firiendy describing the symptoms as if they were those of 
another person. From the reply of his friend, who little 
thought they related to himself, it appeared that there was 
mischief near the brain, affecting the eyesight, producing 
paralysis, and foreboding what must soon be the termination. 
Even then he ceased not to " labour in his vocation ; " what 
he considered his work was still uppermost in his mind. 
For many days pre^dous to his death, experiments were 
carried on imder his direction in the room adjoining that 
in which he lay, and almost at the last he seemed desirous to 
show how far disease could proceed without utterly destroying 
consciousness. When some friends around his bed were 
doubting whether he still retained his mental faculties, he 
made signs, as was his custom when imable to speak, for a 
pencil and paper ; having written a few colimms of numbers, 
he summed them up, and the sum teas correct He soon after 
expired, December 28th, 1828. 
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FOLK LORE OF SUFFOLK 

We may say without any disparagement that the coimty 
of Suffolk is a stronghold of superstition, and the inhabitants 
of many of the villages do their best to preserve the fast 
fading remnants of the old beliefs and customs of their 
ancestors. Even belief in witchcraft is not altogether 
vanished, though we do not now oblige the poor, ugly, and 
elderly dames to sink or swim in the parish duck pond. 

As the inhabitants of our rural districts believe in many 
things not admitted into the creeds of the more intelligent 
inhabitants of our towns, we embrace this opportunity to 
string together some old adages and popular superstitions 
that prevail among our labouring classes, in order that the 
more intelligent may be made acquainted with the dense 
mass of crude ignorance that surrounds them. 

First of all we will glance at the proverbs respecting the 
"weather." Prognostications of fair or foul weather are 
very general. The husbandmen in the rural districts believe 
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that ^' a red west" is a sign of wind, and " a red east " is a 
sign of rain, or as some of the peasants give it, in rhyme— 

^* Evening red, and morning grey, 
Send the traveller on hi£ way ; 
But evening grey, and morning red, 
Send the traveller wet to bed." 

The appearance of the rainbow is always noted by the 
shepherd, for — 

*' A rainbow at morning 
Is the shepherd's warning ; 
But a rainbow at night 
Is the 8hepherd*B delight." 

" A 6Mrr,'* that is, a Aafo, " round the moon is a sign of 
rain," if it is large. The proverb is — 

** Far burr, near rain ; 
Near burr, far rain." 

In autumn — 



« A mackerel sky 
Is either very wet or very dry." 



If the wind veers to the north and continues there in a 
dry season, there will be no rain while the wind re ^v.ins 
northerly ; on the contrary, if the wind veers to the north in 
a icet season, it will continue wet so long as the wind remains 
in the same quarter. In whatever point the wind stands 
when the sim crosses the line on the 2l8t of March, it will 
remain principally in that direction imtil the 21st of June. 

When a robin sings at the bottom of a bush it betokens 
bad weather, but if he sings at the top of a bush it will be 
fair. 

The flight of wild fowl in the winter is always regarded 
as the precursor of severe weather. 

Another proverb is thus expressed — 

** March dry, good rye ; 
April wet, good wheat.*' 
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When you see the grey "shepherd's flock " before eight 
o'clock in the morning, it will rain before night. 

'' If it rains before seven, 
'Twill oease before eleven." 

The Bun rising clear in the morning and going to bed 
again (as it is called) immediately, is a sure indication of 
a foul day. When the small clouds are seen scudding before 
larger ones, they are called " waier carts *^ and rain is sure to 
follow. 

« When the wind's in the south, 
Tis in the rain's mouth ; 
When the wind's in the east, 
'Tis neither good for man nor beast." 

There is also a sa3dng with reference to the new moon, 
thalr- 

" When early seen 
'Tis seldom seen/' 

on account of the rain-clouds which are said to follow its 
early appearance. 

The new moon " lying on its back," with the horns of her 
crescent pointing upward, is believed to indicate a dry moon ; 
and on the contrary, when the new moon appears with the 
horns of the crescent pointing downwards, or as it is locally 
expressed, " when it hangs dripping," it will be a wet moon. 

When the new moon happens on a Saturday it is super- 
stitiously believed to be a sign of unfavourable weather, 
thus — 

" A Saturday moon — 
If it comes once in seven years, comes too soon." 

And if in addition the full moon falls on a Simday, it is 
said — 

<< Saturday new, Sunday full, 
Never was good, nor never ti'oo/." 

There is also a saying that ^' the sun is always seen on a 
8aturday^^^ and this is firmly believed by many of the 
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oonntiy people, who maintain that the sun always peeps 
through the clouds on that day, if only for a minute, just 
(as it were) to show his face. 

Many of the weather proverbs handed down to us from 
our forefathers, are doubtless the embodiment, in quaint and 
pithy phrases, of the result of their observation and ex- 
perience. But it must be confessed that there are some 
sayings in common use that have neither ''rhyme nor 
reason." Thus — " When a cat wipes her face over her ears, 
it is a sign of fine weather ; and when a cat sits with her 
back towards the fire it is a sign of frost." 

And again — 

** A fine Saturday, a fine Sunday ; 
A fine Sunday, a fine week." 

This is simply absurd, for if true there would be continual 
simshine. 
The following are also common weather proverbs — 

" If the rainbow comes at night, 
The rain is gone, quite." 

** When it rains with the wind in the east, 
It rains for twenty -four hours at least." 

** May never goes out without a wheat ear." 

** The grass that grows in Janiveer 
Grows no more all the year." 

** Cut your thistles before St. John, 
You will have two instead of one." 

St. John's day is June 24th. 

** First comes David, then comes Chad, 
Then comes Winnold, as if he were mad." 

This alludes to the stormy weather which is common at 
the beginning of March. St David's day is the 1st of March, 
St. Chad's the 2nd, and St. Winnold's the 3rd. 

A sudden and local motion of the air, no otherwise 
perceptible but by its whirling up the dust on a dry road in 
perfectly calm weather, somewhat in the manner of a water 
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spout, is reckoned a sign of approaching rain, and called by 
us " Eoger's blast." 

POPULAR REMEDIES FOR COMPLAINTS. 

Many villages in the rural districts of the county are able 
to boast of their professor of the healing art, in the person of 
an old woman, who " bless " and " charm " away different 
maladies, especially wounds from scalding or burning, and 
who pretends to the power of curing diseases by certain 
cabalistic signs. And at the present day, in spite of the 
" march of intellect,*' a belief in the efficacy of charms for the 
prevention and cure of various kinds of diseases prevails far 
more extensively than many persons would readily believe. 
Two preliminaries are given as necessary to be strictly ob- 
served, in order to ensure a perfect cure. First, that the 
person to be operated upon comes with a full and earnest 
belief that a cure will be effected ; and secondly, that the 
phrases " please " and " thank you " do not occur during 
the transaction. The established formula consists in the 
charmer's crossing the part affected, and whispering over it 
certain mysterious words. There is a very prevalent notion 
that if once disclosed, these mysterious words immediately 
lose their virtue, and the air of mystery which is thus thrown 
over the proceedings of the operators have probably con- 
tributed in no slight degree to perpetuate the popular belief 
in them. In consequence of this secrecy, it is difficult to as- 
certain what words are employed, the possessors generally 
being proof against persuasion or bribery. 

It must not be supposed that these ignorant people make a 
trade of their supposed art ; on the contrary, it is believed 
that any offer of pecuniary remuneration would at once break 
the spell, and render the charm of no avail. 

Quaint remedies are frequently associated with superstitious 
fancies. Here is one that unites great superstition with 
supposed medicinal properties. A clergyman calling at a 
cottage one day, saw a small loaf hanging up oddly in a 
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comer of the house. He asked why it was placed there, and 
was told that it was a Good Friday loafy a loaf baked on Good 
Friday ; that it would never get mouldy, and that it was 
very serviceable against some diseases, the bloody flux being 
mentioned as an example. Some weeks afterwards, the 
clergyman called again with a Mend at the same house, and 
drew his attention to the loaf, which was hanging in its ac- 
customed comer. The owner of the house, full of zeal to do 
the honours of his establishment, endeavoured to take the 
loaf down gently, but failing in the attempt, he gave a violent 
puU, and the precious loaf, to his great dismay, was shivered 
into atoms. The old man collected the fragments and hung 
them up again in a paper bag, with all the more reverence on 
accoimt of the good which the loaf, as he alleged, had done 
his son. The young man, having been seized with a slight 
attack of English cholera, in the summer, secretly " abscinded " 
and ate a piece of the loaf, and when his family expressed as- 
tonishment at his rapid recovery, he explained the mystery 
by declaring that he had eaten of the Good Friday loaf, and 
had been cured by it. 

This great success induced the family to have another loaf 
baked on the foUo'v^Hbg Good Friday, and it was ascertained 
from other persons that such loaves were far from being un- 
common in the parish. 

Cure for Epilepsy or Ilyntetna. — If a young woman has fits 
she applies to ten or a dozen unmarried men (if the sufferer 
be a man, he applies to as many maidens) and obtains from 
each of them a small piece of silver of any kind, as a piece of 
broken spoon, or ring, or brooch, or buckle, and even some- 
times a small coin, and a penny (without telling them the 
purpose for which the pieces are wanted) ; the twelve pieces of 
silver are taken to a silversmith, or other worker in metal, 
who forms therefrom a ring, which is to be worn by the 
person afflicted on the fourth finger of the left hand. If any 
of the silver remains after the ring is made, the workman has 
it as his perquisite, and the twelve pennies also are 
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intended as the wages for his woik, and he must diarge 
no more. 

Cures for the Hooping Cough. — Procure a live flat-fish — a 
" little dab " will do ; plaoe it whilst alive on the bare chest 
of the patient, and keep it there till it is dead. 

If several children are ill, take some of the hair of the 
eldest child, cut it into small pieces, and put them into some 
milk, and give the compound to the j'oungest child to drink, 
and so on throughout the family. 

Or, let the patient eat a roasted mouse ; or, let the patient 
drink some milk which a ferret has lapped ; or, let the patient 
be dragged under a gooseberry bush or bramble, both ends of 
which are growing in the ground. It is also said that to 
pass the patient through a slit in the stem of a young ash 
tree is a certain cure. 

Some persons procure hair from the cross on the back of a 
donkey, and having placed it in a bag, hang it round the 
necks of their invalid children. The presumed efficacy in 
this hair is connected no doubt with the fact that the ass is 
the animal which was ridden by Jesus, and with the super- 
stition that the cross was imprinted on its back as a memorial 
of that event 

An instance is known of a woman who obtained a certain 
number of " hodmidods," or small snails. These were passed 
through the hands of the invalids and then suspended in the 
chinmey on a string, in the belief that as they died the 
hooping-cough would leave the children. At Monk's Eleigh 
a live frog was hung up the chimney, in the belief that its 
death by such means would eftect a cure. 

Cures for the Ague, — The Ague is a disease that was once 
very prevalent in Suffolk, although it is now, in the majority 
of the parishes, seldom met with. 

Miss Strickland, in her " Old Friends and New Acquaint- 
ances," thus mentions a superstition that existed in her own 
district of the coimty. " Go to the four cross-ways to-night, 
all alone, and just as the clock strikes twelve, turn yomwelf 
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about three times and drive a tenpenny nail into the ground 
up to the head, and walk away from the place backwards 
before the clock is done striking, and you'll miss the ague; 
but the next person who passes over the nail vnU. take it in 
your stead." 

The llev. Hugh Pigot says that dm-ing his residence at 
Hadleigh a few years ago, he, whilst suflfering from ague, was 
strongly urged to go to a stile — one of those that are placed 
across foot-paths — ^and to drive a nail into that part over 
which foot passengers travel in their journeys. 

Miss Strickland thus speaks of another remedy for this 
disease : " Many of the charms ignorantly used by the East 
Anglian peasantry, as cures for the ague, are evidently relics 
of the sacrificial rites ofiered to the powers of darkness by 
the pagan Saxons and Danes. In one district of Suflfolk 
I have heard of the following superstitious practice. A 
man who had been labouring imder an obstinate ague 
for several months purchased a new red earthen pan, 
in which he put the parings of liis finger and toe nails, 
together with a lock of hair, and a small piece of raw 
beef, which in order to render the charm effectual, he 
considered it necessary to steal. He then tied a piece of 
black silk over the pan and buried it in the centre of a wood, 
in ground that had never before been broken, in the firm 
belief that, as the meat decayed his fever would abate and 
finally disappear." A grosser oblation to the evil spirit 
would scarcely have been offered by one of the heathen 
inhabitants of central Africa. 

To swallow a spider or its web when placed in a small 
piece of apple, is an acknowledged cure for the ague. Miss 
Strickland heretically mentions an instance of its being tried 
in vain ; but its failure excited great astonishment : " As true 
as I'm alive, he (the ague) neither minded pepper and gin 
taken fasting on a Friday morning, nor black-bottle spiders 
made into pills with fresh butter." 

The patient should take a handful of salt and bury it in 
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the ground, and as the salt dissolves, the patient will recover 
from the ague. Or the patient should gather some teazles 
from the hedgerows, and carry them about his person. 

There was formerly a man in Hadleigh who " charmed " 
away the ague by pronouncing, or rather muttering over 
each child a verse of Holy Scripture, taken, it was believed, 
from the Gk)spel of St. John. 

To prevent sireUing fratn a thorn : — 

•* Christ was of a Virgin born, 
And crowned was with a crown of thorns ; 
He did neither swell nor rebel, 
And I hope this never will." 

At the same time let the middle finger of the right hand 
keep in motion round the thorn, and at the end of the words, 
three times repeated, touch it every time with the tip of your 
finger, and with God's blessing you will find no further 
trouble. 

To extract a thorn frotn the ftexh : — 

•* Jesus of a maid was bom, 
He was pricked with nails and thorn ; 
Neither blains nor boils did fetch at the bone, 
No more shall this, by Christ our Lord. AmiMi. 

Lord bless what I have said. Amen. 

So be it unto thee as I have said." 

To stop bleeding from arteries cut or bruised. — lli^poat these 
words three times, desiring the blessing of God — 

•• Stand fast ; lie as Christ did 
When he was crucified upon the cross ; 
Blood, remain up in the veins. 
As Christ's did in all his pains ! '' 

To cure bleeding at the nose. — ^Wear a skein of scarlet silk 
round the neck, tied with nine knots down the front. If 
the patient is a male, the silk should be put on and the 
knots tied by a female, and vice versa. 
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To cure tooth-ache. — ^Always dress and undress the left leg 
and foot before the right one. Mr. Eayson, writing in " The 
East Anglian," says that he has known this habit adopted 
and oontmued through Kfe. 

The Eev. Hugh Pigot, late of Hadleigh, says: " There was 
oneold woman, of very witoh-like appearance, who was supposed 
to have great skill in curing bums. She prepared a kind of 
ointment, and when a patient applied to her she placed some 
of it upon the part affected, then made the sign of the cross 
over it, and muttered certain mysterious words, which she 
would not disclose to any one." After many inquiries with 
the view of ascertaining what were the words employed on. 
those occasions, the reverend gentleman heard from a man 
the following curious formula, the words of which must be 
repeated three times. 

'^ There were two angels came from the north, 
One brought fire, the other brought frost ; 
Come out fire, go in frost, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

There are many variations of this charm, but in substance 
the above is correct. 

There are many persons who profess to be able to cure 
warts, or " writs," as they are called, by passing the hand 
over them and muttering at the same time some mysterious 
word. The operator takes care to ensure his credit against 
mishaps, for as a necessary condition of success, he must be 
told tlie exact nimiber of warts which are worn by the 
applicant for a cure. If, therefore, the remedy fails, he 
attributes the failure to his having been kept in ignorance 
of the real number of warts. 

If persons have any scruple against consulting such ac- 
credited professors of the healing art, they may get rid of 
their warts in other ways. Thus : let the patient steal 
(it must be stolen, or it will have no efficacy) a piece of beef 
and bury it in the ground, and then as the beef decays, the 
warts will gradually die away. Or, go to an ash tree, which 
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has its " keys," that is, husks with seeds upon it, cut the 
initial letter both of your christian and surname on the bark, 
count the exact number of your warts, and cut as many 
notches in addition to the letters as you have warts, and then 
as the bark grows up your warts will go away. Or, take the 
firoth of new beer, apply it to your warts when no one sees 
you (for secrecy is absolutely necessary), do not wipe it away, 
but let it work off of itself, for three mornings, and your 
warts will disappear. Or, gather a green sloe, rub it on 
your warts, then throw it over your left shoulder, and you 
will soon be free from them. 

To hang a flint with a hole in it over the head of your 
bed is a preservative against the night-mare. 

Another remedy is, before you go to bed, place your shoes 
carefully by the bed side " coming and going," that is, with 
the heel of one pointing in the direction of the toe of the 
other, and then you will be sure to sleep quietly and 
well. 

To cure, or rather to prevent cramp, take the small bone of 
a leg of mutton, and carry it always about with you in your 
pocket. Or, wear a ring made out of an old coffin handle on 
one of the fingers. The parish clerks have been known to 
preserve the old coffin handles foimd in churchyards for the 
purpose of making cramp rings. 

To cure teem or fleshy excrescences. — Pass the hand of a 
dead body over the part affected, on three successive days. 
The Rev. Hugh Pigot has known this to be tried at 
Hadleigh. 

OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH MARRIAGE 
AND MATRIMONY. 

The following spell is said to be still used by some coimtry 
maidens in Suffolk : — 

** A clover of two, if you put in your shoe, 
The next man you meet in field or lane 
Will be your husband, or one of the namo." 
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To ajaoertain whether her pretended lovers really love her 
or not, the maiden takes an apple pip, and naming one of her 
followers, puts the pip in the fire. If it makes a noise in 
bursting, fix)m tlio heat, it is a proof of love ; but if it is 
consumed without a crack, she is fully satisfied that there is 
no jeal regard towards her in the person named. 

The kitchen maid, when she shells green-peas, never omits, 
when she finds one having nifie peas, to lay it on the lintel 
of the kitchen door ; and the first male who enters it is 
infallibly to be her husband, or at least her sweetheart. 

If two persons wish to marry, they must take the church 
key and place it over the sixth and seventh verses of the 
eighth chapter of the Song of Solomon. 

** Set me a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm ; for love 
is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave ; the coals thereof are 
coals of lire, which hath a most vehement flame. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it ; if a man would give all 
the substance of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned." 

Over the words they must hold the church key, balancing 
it by the end ; and if the wards of the key incline towards 
the verses, wliich by a skilful manipulation they can easily 
be made to do, it is a sign that the course of true love vnll 
run smooth. 

But if, after all, doubts of the lady's fitness to be his wife 
take possession of the gentleman's mind, there is another 
chapter in tlie Holy Bible which, if consulted, vnll either 
confiLmi or scatter them. That chapter is the last in the 
Book of Proverbs. It contains thirty-one verses, corres- 
ponding T^dth the nimiber of days in the longest months. 
The hesitating lover must ascertain on what day of the 
month the birthday of the lady falls, and then compare 
with the verse which agrees with it in number. He will 
thus find out the kind of life which he will lead with her in 
the event of marriage ; and if the verdict prove imfavourable, 
he will have an opportunity of avoiding a match which he 
has such strong reason to believe will not be a happy one. 
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Do not marry on Christmas day if two other couples are 
about to go through the sacred ceremony at the same time, 
for rest assured that if three couples marry on that day, at 
the same time, one of the party will certainly die during the 
ensuing year. 

If a pregnant woman meets a hare, and turns it back, the 
child will have a hare lip ; but if she allows it to pass her, no 
harm will happen to her. 

DANCING IN A HOg's TBOUGH. 

The practice of the elder sisters dancing in a hog's trough 
in consequence of the youngest sister marrying before them, 
is known in several parts of the coimty. The Rev. Hugh 
Pigot ascertained that the custom was known at Hadleigh. 
A lad from Grreat Whelnetham mentioned such a custom 
whilst giving evidence before the Justices at Bury St. 
Edmund's ; and a correspondent of "The East Anglian" says 
that he knew of a case in the neighbourhood of Eye, where 
the hog's trough was danced to pieces. It is considered the 
most correct thing to dance in green stockings. 

CUSTOM AT THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 

There is an extraordinary notion in regard to the birth of 
children. As soon as they are bom they ought, it is said, to 
be carried up stairs, or they will never rise to riches and 
distinction in their after life ; and accordingly, if there are 
no attics for the nurse to climb up into, she will sometimes 
moimt upon a chair or stool with the new-bom baby in her 
arms. 

A child's prayer. 

A popular prayer that is taught to children by some 
parents is clearly a relic of Boman Catholic times, and has 
been handed down from a period anterior to the Reformation, 
for it is an appeal to particular saints for their intercession 
with Almighty God. The words are these — 
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'* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the hed I lie upon ; 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four an^ls at its head, 
One to watch, two to prav. 
And one to bear my soul away ; 
God within and God without, 
Sweet Jesus Christ all round about ; 
If I die before I wake, 
I pray to God my soul to take." 

There is sometimes this ludicrous yoriation of the fourth 
line — 

'* Four angels all aspread." 

It is very singular that in spite of its objectionable tenets 
this prayer should have survived the great change in religious 
opinion which took place in the sixteenth century, and still 
remain in popular use. 



VARIOUS OMENS, BELIEFS, AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

There are some persons who will never kill a pig when 
the moon is " wasting," lest the pork should waste in the 
pot. On the other hand, the clergyman of a country town 
says, " I know a respectable old lady who always has her 
corns cut at that time, supposing that the amputation is 
both more easy and more effectual.*' 

Amongst the Romans sneezing, under some circumstances, 
at least, was reckoned ominous of evil ; but amongst Suffolk 
people, to sneeze three times before breakfast is a pledge 
that you will soon have a present made to you. The sneezing 
of a cat, however, is considered to be an evil omen ; it is a 
sign that the family of the owner will all have colds. 

It is usual in this county to communicate family secrets to 
the bees, such for instance as a birth or death. If neglected 
on such occasions, the bees are apt, it is said, to take offence, 
and to remove to other residences where they will be treated 
with more confidence. They are said to be so sensitive as to 
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leave houses, the inmates of which indulge habitually in 
swearing. 

It is regarded as a bad omen, if when you leave a house 
you replace the chair on which you have been sitting against 
the wall ; the probability, if not the certainty in that case is 
that you will never visit that house again. 

That certain days are more lucky and auspicious than 
others is a very prevalent belief in many nations. Some 
remains of this notion exist among us, in the rural parishes 
more especially. Friday is considered an imlucky day. 
Sunday, on the other hand, is regarded as an auspicious day ; 
and if persons have been ill and have become convalescent, 
they almost always get up for the first time on Sundays. 

All medicine should be taken " next th^ heart," which 
means, in the dialect of Suffolk, that the best time for taking 
medicine is to take it in the morning, fasting. 

A lady who has married, but who has not by marriage 
changed her maiden name, is the best of all persons to ad- 
minister medicine, since no remedy given by her will ever 
fail to cure. 

Persons will take the Bible to bed \^'ith them on New 
Year's eve, and as soon as they awake after twelve o'clock, 
they open it at random in the dark, mark a verse with their 
thumb, or stick a pin through a verse, turn down a comer of 
the page, and replace the book under the pillow. That verse 
is supposed to be a prophecy of destiny (good or bad) 
during the coming year. 

If a corpse is supple after death, it is a sign that there will 
be another death in that family before very long. 

To break a looking-glass is exceedingly unlucky, and will 
bring death to yourself or an intimate friend. 

A belief in the existence of " Pharisees," or " Fairies," 
prevails ; they ride young horses about in the night, so that 
the grooms on going into the stables in the morning find the 
horses all of a foam. But a hag stone, with a hole through, 
tied to the key of the stable door, protects the horses. 
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Belief in death-tokens is very prevalent ; three raps at a 
bed's head, and the howling of a dog in front of your house 
during the night, are warnings that the death of some 
member of the family is at hand. 

Taking a sprig of blackthorn, when in blossom, into a house, 
is considered to presage death to some member of the family. 

If you have your clothes mended upon your back, you 
will be ill spoken of. 

*' If you sweep the house with blossomed broom in May, 
You're sure to sweep the head of the house away." 

If you break two things, you will break a third. A 
lady saw one of her servants take up a coarse earthenware 
basin, and deliberately throw it down upon the brick floor. 
**What did you do that forP" asked the mistress. 
"Because, ma'am, I'd broke tew things," answered the 
servant; "so I thout the third 'd better be this here," 
pointing to the remains of the least valuable piece of pottery 
in the establishment, which had been sacrificed to glut the 
vengeance of the ofiended ceramic deities. 



SINGULAR WILLS AJ^TD BEQUESTS. 

Eccentricity in one of the most solemn aflfairs of life is 
not an unfrequent occurrence among Englishmen ; and we 
have collected a few instances to show that some of the resi- 
dents in Suffolk have not been free fix)m the singularity 
of curious bequests, nor in charging their wills with a 
sting or a stab at some relative with whom they were dis- 
pleased. 

WHIMSICAL WILL OF MR. RUFFELL. 

The following is the whimsical will left in rhyme by Mr. 
Euffell, of Shimpling, Suffolk, who died on the 28th of 
December, 1821. 
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As this life must soon end, this old frame most decay, 

And this soul to some far distant clime wing her way ; 

Ere that time doth arrive, men of sense must agree. 

Now Fm well, strong, and hearty, my age forty-three, 

I make this my last will, for I think it quite time, 

It oonveys all I wish, though it is written in rhyme. 

To employ an attorney I ne'er was inclined. 

They are pests of society — sharks of mankind ; 

To avoid that hase tribe, my own will I now draw, 

May I ever escape coming under their paw. 

To Ezra Dalton, my nephew, I give all my land. 

With my old Gothic cottage, that thereon doth stand, 

Is in Shimpling great road, in which I now dwell, 

It appears like a chapel, or hermit's old cell : 

With my furniture, plate, and linen likewise. 

With securities, monies, and what may arise. 

It's my wish and desire he should enjoy these. 

And pray let him take e'en my skin if he please. 

To my loying, kind sister, I give and bequeath 

For her tender regard when this world I shall leave. 

If she choose to accept it, my rump bone may take, 

And may tip it with silver, a whistle to make. 

My brother-in-law is a strange-tempered dog. 

Is as fierce as a lion, in manners a hog, 

A petty tyrant at home — his frowns how they dread. 

Two ideas at once never entered his head ; 

So proud and so covetous — nay he's so mean — 

And I hate to look at him, the fellow's so lean ; 

He ne'er behaves well, and tho' I'm unwilling, 

I therefore at once cut him off with a shilling. 

My executors, too, should be men of good fame, 

I appoint Edward Ruffles, of Cockfield, by name, 

With his old easy chair, his short pipe and snuff, 

What matter his whims, he is honest enough ; 

With Samuel Seelie, of Alpheton Lion, — 

I like his strong beer, and his word can rely on ; 

And when death's iron hand strike that fatal blow, 

And this shattered old frame in the dust shall lie low. 

Without funeral pomp these remains be conveyed 

Unto Brent Eleigh church, near my father be laid. 

This, wrote with my own hand, there can be no appeal, 

I shall therefore at once set my hand and my seal, 

As this my last will, I to this shall agree 

This eighteenth day of March, eighteen hundred and three. 
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LORD CHEDWOUTh's WILL. 

The following abstract of the celebrated " will " of Lord 
Chedworth gives an accurate account of the legacies left by 
his Lordship. They are certainly such as might well excito 
great curiosity among the inhabitants of this district, and also 
induce his relatives to contest the validity of the document 
in a court of law. The contest took place in the Court of 
Chancery, and the validity of the will was established. W. 
Pierson, Esq., was solicitor for the executors, and a pair of 
silver salvers, an inkstand, and an office table were presented 
to him by Richard Wilson, Esq., in token of appreciation of 
his indefatigable exertions. 

Richard "Wilson Esq., of London and Bildes- 

ton, Suffolk . . . £40,000 

This gentleman was in 1806 elected M.P. fur 
Ipswich. He was a solicitor, and heing em- 
ployed by Lord Chedworth, he discovered that 
his liordship^s steward had committed fraud to 
an enormous amount, as, through the negligence 
of his Lordship, he had not received any regular 
account of the rents for nearly twenty years. 
By an injunction of the Court of Chancery, Mr. 
Wilson succeeded in detaining upwards of 
£60,000 that had been invested in the steward's 
name in various public and private securities. 

Tliomas Penrice, Esq., Surgeon, Great Yar- 
mouth . . . £20,000 
George Penrice, Esq. . . £6,000 

A natural son of the above. 
To that illustrious statesman and true patriot, 

Charles James Fox . £3,000 

To the Eev. Thomas Crompton, in tokon that 

I am in perfect amity with him £1,000 

This gentleman had been a pupil of Dr. 
Clubbe, in Ipswich, and became an intimate 
friend of his Lordship. Subsequently his 
political principles became Conservative, and his 
Lordship, in consequence, declined to correspond 
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vith him, yet left him a handsome legacy ; and 
Mr. Crompton, in acknowledgment, published 
in defence of his Lordship, a volume of his 
letters and criticisms. 
To liis good friend tlie Rev. William 

Layton . . . £1,300 

To his sister, Mary Ann Layton £1,300 

To Mr. Barney, merchant, Ipswich £4,000 

A cheesemonger, on the Quay ; an intelligent 
and convivial man, whom his Lordship visited 
to have a game of whist and a chat with Miss 
Barney. 
To Miss Ashpole . . £600 

Mr. Barney's sister-in-law. 
To my friend, William Deane, of Ewarton, 

Gent. . . . £6,000 

This legacy was in the codicil, and with this 
sum, we helieve, the living of Ilintlesham was 
purchased. 
To the Rev. W. Gierke, of Norton, Clerk £200 

To S. Gierke and G. Gierke, his sisters, each £200 

To W. Smith, Bury St. Edmund's . £200 

To Dr. Thomson . . £200 

To James Sayers, of Great Yarmouth, 

Attorney . . . £600 

To James Pulham, of Woodbridge, Attorney £600 

To the Rev. W. Glover, of the city of 

Norwich • . . £200 

To his cousin, Alexander Wright, Esq. £10,000 

To his cousin, Mary Daniel, widow £10,000 

She was the wife of a deceased artist at Bath. 
To invest in trust for the maintenance of his 

cousin, William Wright, Glerk . £4,000 

To his revered imcle, Thomas White, Esq., 

Tattingstone . . £1,000 

To John Powell, of the Theatre Royal, Drury 

Lano . . . £1,300 

To my 8e^^'ant» Avery Tniman . £o00 
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To my Bervant, Mrs. Eose Cookerill £600 

To my servant, William Lannip . £950 

To my late servant, William Clarke £500 

To my servant, Susan Day . £100 

To Lucy Pratt, Ipswich . £200 

He left to all who should be in his house at 
the time of his decease, two years' wages and 
mourning. 
To Miss Forsett, Ipswich . . £6,000 

Her brother was a plumber in St. Clement's, 
Ipswioh, a leader among the Whigs, and a very 
gentlemanly tradesman, whom Lord Chedworth 
jocosely called "the Squire." 
To Charlotte Selby, Ipswich • £500 

Afterwards Mrs. Oliver Iron 
In trust for the maintenance of an infant 
daughter of Mrs. Edgar, of London, for- 
merly Sarah Ann Selby, of Ipswioh £13,000 
To Eichard Edgar, Esq., the father of the 

infant . . . £500 

To Lucy Mary, the wife of Frederick Edgar, 

Esq., late Lucy Selby . £500 

To Mary Taylor, widow, formerly of the 

Theatre Royal, Norwich . £13,000 

To Harriet Taylor, daughter of the said 

Mary Taylor . . . £4,000 

To Fanny Valentine, spinster, sister of the 

said Mary Taylor . . £3,000 

In trust for the benefit of Mary, the wife of 
William Howard, of London, to be applied 
to her use, and not to be subject to her 
husband's debts . . £13,000 

This lady was the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Roper, a respectable farmer at Lack ford, Suffolk, 
and was apprenticed to Mrs. Clarke, milliner, 
Ipswich. 
To William Howard . . £3,000 

Husband of the above. 
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In trust, the interest for the use of Harriet, 

the wife of Walter Bedell, of London, 

formerly Harriet Bannister, spinster £2,500 

A daughter of the late J. Bannister, of the 

Norwich Theatre. She was apprenticed to Mrs. 

Lever, milliner, Ipswich. 

To Elizabeth Edmead, formerly of the Theatre 

Eoyal, Norwich . . £1,300 

To Mary Ann Kent, formerly of the Theatre 

Eoyal, Norwich . . £600 

To Lydia Hallum, spinster . £3,200 

A daughter of Admiral Hallum, who resided 
in Carr street, Ipswich. 
To Margaret Lyddon, of Middlesex, widow, 

formerly Margaret Eix, of Ipswich, spinster £3,000 
A great favourite of his Lordship. Her 
husband was Clerk to the Collector of Excise. 
To Dorothy Gooch, Orford, SuflFolk, spinster £6,000 
To Matilda Dier, spinster . £300 

To her sister, Mrs. Walford . £300 

To Mrs. WiUett, of Ipswich . £200 

To Edward Seymour, late of the Theatre 

Eoyal, Norwich . . . £1,300 

To William GJraves, an annuity of . £60 

He was his Lordship's barber. 

His Lordship's love of female society, and his lax moral 
principles, may be inferred from the legacies above enumer- 
ated. His friend Crompton had on several occasions urged 
him to marry, and had even ventured to recommend to him 
a lady of their acquaintance as peculiarly worthy of his at- 
tentions, but his Lordship did not feel disposed to embark in 
the undertaking. The Misses Selby (and Miss Sarah in 
particular), whose father kept the Griffin inn, Ipswich, were 
great cronies of his ; and the wife of Eichard Wilson, Esq., 
was also a special favourite with his Lordship. Before 
marriage she carried on business as a milliner, in Ipswich, 
and it was said that his Lordship proposed to make her his 
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wife, yet forgave her telling him that she preferred Mr. 
Wilson. His green-room entertainments and his love of the 
drama are also indicated by his legacies. 

Lord Chedworth died October 29th, 1804. Eichaxd 
Wilson and Thomas Penrice were executors, the latter 
gentleman being residuary legatee; and Samuel Fitch, 
Postle Jackson, and Charles Batley, all of Ipswich, were 
witnesses to this extraordinary will, which bequeathed in 
legacies more than one himdred and ninety thousand pounds, 
and the residuary legatee received nearly an equal amount ! 

THE THELLUSON WILL. 

Peter Isaac Thelluson, Esq., of Broadsworth, in the county 
of York, M.P. for Malmesbury, Wilts, was bom in France, 
of a Genevese family, and as a London merchant, trading 
in Philpot lane, he acquired an enormous fortune. He died 
at his seat at Plaistow, Kent, July 21st, 1797, and when his 
will was opened its provisions excited in the public mind 
mingled wonder, indignation, and alarm. To his dear wife, 
Ann, and children he left £100,000, and the residue of his 
fortune, his immense real and personal property, amounting 
to upwards of £600,000, he committed to trustees to be 
laid out in the purchase of estates, and the rents and profits 
to accumulate and again invested, during the lives of his 
three sons, and the lives of their sons, and when the sons 
and grandsons were all dead, then the entire property was 
to be transferred to his eldest great-grandson. Should no 
heir exist, the accimiulated property was to be conveyed to 
the sinking fimd for the reduction of the national debt. 
Various calculations were made as to the probable result of 
the accumulation. According to the lowest computation it 
was reckoned that at the end of seventy years it would 
amount to £19,000,000. Some estimated the residt at far 
higher figures, and saw in the fulfilment of the bequest 
nothing short of a national disaster. The will was generally 
stigmatized as unwise or absurd, and moreover, illegal. The 
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Thelluflon family resolved to test its legality in the Court of 
Chancery, on the ground that although the corpus of the 
property might have been rendered inalienable for a period 
thus limited, the rents and profits could not thus be disposed 
of; and that it was contrary to public policy to allow such 
an accumulation, which might render the individual in 
whom the whole might centre dangerous to public liberty, 
and too powerful for a subject. Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, in 1799, pronounced the will valid, and on an 
appeal to the House of Lords his decision was imanimously 
affirmed. The will, though within the letter of the law, was 
certainly adverse to its spirit, and in 1800 an Act introduced 
by Lord Chancellor Loughborough was passed by Parliament, 
forbidding such accumulations in future for a longer period 
than twenty-one years. 

How ridiculous now appears this wonderful scheme for the 
accumulation of millions. The son of Peter Isaac Thelluson, 
the first Baron Eendlesham, died September, 1808, at the 
age of 46, as he was taking his diversion of shooting at 
Rcndlesham, where he fell from his horse and instantly 
expired, having enjoyed his title only two years and a half; 
and the last grandson of Thelluson died in 1856. A dispute 
then arose whether Thelluson's eldest great-grandchild, or 
the grandson of Thelluson's eldest son should inherit. The 
House of Lords decided on appeal, in 1859, that Charles 8. 
Thelluson, the grandson of Thelluson's eldest son, was the 
heir. It is said that instead of the property swelling to a 
magnitude dangerous to public liberty, the Court of Chancery 
conveniently eat up nearly the whole of the annual rents 
and profits, and that little more than the original sum of 
£600,000 feU to the heir. 

THE ECCENTRIC WILLIAM JENNENS. 

Most persons in this district have heard of the eccentric 
Mr. William Jennens, of Acton Place, near Long Melford, al- 
though few are aware of the singular facts connected with this 
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extraordinary individual. He was bom in 1702, and died on 
the 19th of June, 1798. He was the son of Robert Jennens, 
aide-de-camp to the great Duke of Marlborough, and was 
grandson of Humphrey Jennens, an eminent iron master of 
Birmingham. His godfather was King William HI., and 
amongst other valuables disoovered in his house, was a mag- 
nificent silver ewer, a present from the monarch at his bap- 
tism. He had been page to George I., and having inherited 
a large paternal property, and during his long life remained a 
bachelor of very penurious habits, his accumulations increased 
even beyond his powers of computation. He was the last 
annuitant of the exchequer tontine of £100, a share for which 
he had received £3000 a year for a long period. He had 
property in almost every public security, and such was his 
neglect, that the dividends on most of his stocks had not 
been received since the year 1788, nor the interest due on his 
mortgages for a length of time. In his iron chest, after his 
decease, there were found bank notes to the amount of 
£19,000, and several thousand new guineas. He had always 
£50,000 in his banker's hands, and had not drawn a draft for 
the last fourteen years. A will was found in his coat pocket, 
sealed, but not signed, which was owing, as his favourite 
servant stated, to his master leaving his spectacles at home 
when he went to his solicitor's for the purpose of duly 
executing it, and afterwards neglecting to repair the 
omission. By this testamentary instrument, in which John 
Bacon, Esq., of the First Fruits office, was left residuary 
legatee, the whole of the property was intended to be totally 
alienated from the channels into which it afterwards fell. 
The most material sufferers by this informality of Mr. Jennens' 
will are the Hanmer family, of Bettisfield Park, Flintshire, 
and Holbrook Hall, SuflPolk. The heir-at-law to the real 
estate of Mr. Jennens was William Augustus Ciirzon, a boy 
of ten years old, and son of the late Honourable Penn 
Asketon Curzon, and grandson to a first cousin of Mr. 
Jennens'. His personal property devolved on his cousins, 
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William Lygon, M.P., and Mary, relict of William, Earl of 
Andover, eldest son of the late Earl of Suffolk. Thus his 
almost incalculable wealth descended to three individuals, all 
of whom previously possessed immense fortunes. On the 
29th of the month in which Mr. Jennens died, his remains 
were deposited with great pomp in the family vault at Acton. 
The following is said to be an accurate statement of his 
property. 

£30,000 Interest on ditto £8,725 

7,650 
9,600 
18,570 
17,570 
6,450 
19,600 
17,250 
11,520 
16.800 
22,000 



South Sea Stock 


£30,000 


Ditto, new ditto 


30,000 


Ditto, old ditto 


40,000 


India Stock 


24,000 


Consols 3 per cent. 


50,000 


Ditto, ditto (his mother' 


s) 10,000 


Bank Stock 


35,000 


Five per cent, ditto 


20,600 


Four per cent, ditto 


24,000 


Beduoed Aimuities 


60,000 


Long Annuities 


22,000 



£325,600 


£154,735 


Account at the Bank of England 


£57,719 


Ditto, at Childs' 


6,000 


Ditto, at Hoare's 


17,800 


Ditto, at Stephenson's . 


19,300 


Ditto, at Gosling's 


7,000 


Due upon 400 Shares in the London Insurance Office 3,400 


In the New Eiver Concern 


5,000 


Interest due on Mortgage 


200,000 


Stock 


325,600 


Interest on ditto . 


164,735 




£796,554 



To which add money found in the house, personality, 
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to an immense omoimt, and a landed estate of £8000 
per annum. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE WILL OF JOHN CORXWALLIS, ESQ. 

One of the ancestors of the Marquis Comwallis — John 
Comwallis, Esq., of Broome, in the County of Suffolk, who 
died in the reign of Henry YII., made a will which con- 
tained some very curious items. 

Thus : " I bequeth to a priest to syng and pray for my 
soule, my fader's soule, my muder's soule, all my friends' 
soules, and all chrysten souls for iii yeares, xxiii mare sterling. 
. . I bequeth to the high altar in the church at Broom 
vi «, vii d. for my tithes forgotten and other dutyes neglected. 
. . I will bequeth that myn executors shall live at Lyng 
llall theiras now I dwell, to him that shall be myn heyre 
these presis following : — First in the chapell my greate masse 
booke, a vestment of silke, one challice. In the hall, the 
table, formys, and all the brewying vessell and standards in 
the brewhouse and bakehouse; one hole plow, a cart, and v 
horses to go with all; a gilt goblet with a cover that was my 
fader's, and a gilt cuppe with a cover standing, a great potte 
of brasse, and a second i>ot of brasse, ii spits, a grete and a 
lesse. . . I bequeth to the church of Eye iiii combe whete, 
to the church of Oxen iiii combe wliote, to tlie church of Diss 
iiii combe whetc, to the church of Palgravo one combe whete, 
to tlie church at Yaxley one combe whete. . . I bequeth 
to the Abbot of Bury myn amballing nagge.'' 

EXTRACT FROM THE WILL OF PHILIP THICKXESSE, 
GOVERNOR OF LANDGUARD FORT. 

" I, Philip Thicknesse, formerly of London, but now of 
Bologne, in France, leave my right hand, to be cut off after 
my death, to my son. Lord Audley ; and I desire it may be 
sent to him, in hopes such a sight may remind bim of his 
duty to God, after having so long abandoned the duty he 
owed to a father wlio once affectionately loved him." 
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WITCHCKAFr IN SUFFOLK 

In the times immediately preceding the Great Rebellion, 
and during its early progress, when religious excitement 
fostered the most extravagant delusions, the Eastern Counties 
were notorious for the number of their witches ; and in no 
district of this country did the belief so generally or so 
strongly preVail, and Suflfolk was peculiarly remarkable for 
the number of victims. The jealousies engendered, the 
cruelties practised, and the executions that resulted from 
the credulity of the people at this era, almost exceed belief. 
Dr. Zachary Grey says, "that between three and four 
thousand persons suffered for witchcraft in England and 
Scotland, from the year 1640 to the restoration of Charles 
II., in 1645." Fifteen were condemned at Chelmsford, and 
hanged, and in the same and following year about forty were 
hanged at Bury St. Edmimd's, and later still sixteen were 
executed at Great Yarmouth, for this imaginary crime. Men 
of that day could not endure misfortune with patience, or 
believe that the Deity had any connection with their adver- 
sities. Sickness and death, blight on com, murrain among 
cattle, were in consequence attributed to certain lame, ugly, 
old, and cross-grained dames, who in some instances claimed 
the power their neighbours believed them to possess. Storms 
of thimder and lightning, wind and rain, were attributed 
to witches, and at the sound of thunder the cry was, " Eing 
the bells, fumigate the air, and bum the witches." Ignorant 
physicians set down all doubtful diseases to the agency of 
witches, and that they could fly in the air on a broom-stick, 
make horses throw their riders, dry up springs, kill with 
lightning, bring the ague, pass through key holes, go to 
sea in cockle shells, and plague the farmer's wife by prevent- 
ing butter from coming, was very generally believed. 

The learned and devout Richard Baxter speaks of the 
judicial proceedings and executions for witchcraft in the 
eastern counties vdth great satisfaction. He writes, " The 
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hanging of a great number of witches in 1645 and 1646 is 
fiunonsly known." Among the rest an old reading parson^ 
named Lowes, not far from Framlingham, was one that was 
hanged, who confessed that he had two imps. 

lie following cases, copied from rare tracts and scarce 
documents, will illustrate this dark phase of the social and 
religious history of the people of Suflfolk. 

A Tryal of Witches at the Assizes held at Bury St. Edmund^ Sy 
for the County of Suffolk^ on the tenth day of March^ 
1664, before Sir Matthew Hale, Kt, then Lord Chief 
Baron of His Mqfesty's Court of Exchequer. 

The prisoners, Eose Cullender and Amy Duny, 
widow, belonging to Lowestoft, were severally indicted for 
bewitching Elizabeth and Ann Durent, Jane Bocking, Susan 
Chandler, William Durent, and Elizabeth and Deborah 
Pacey. 

The prisoners pleaded " Not Guilty.^^ 

Three of the parties above named, viz., Ann Durent, Susan 
Chandler, and Elizabeth Pacey were brought to Bury, to the 
Assizes ; but when they went to the Court to give instructions 
for the indictments, they all three fell into strange and violent 
fits, screaming out in a most sad manner, so that they could 
not give evidence. After their recovery from their fits, they 
were struck dumb, " so that none of them could speak, neither 
at that time, nor during the Assizes, imtil the conviction of 
the supposed "v\4tches." 

William Durent, being an infant, his mother, Dorothy 
Durent, deposed, that having occasion to go from home, she 
desired Amy Dimy, her neighbour, to look to her child 
during her absence, for which she promised to give her a 
penny ; that on her return home, she was angry with Amy 
Dimy for having given suck to the child, contrary to her 
command. Thereupon high words ensued, and the same 
night her son fell into strange fits, and continued so for 
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seyeral weeks. That the deponent, being exceedingly 
troubled at her child's distemper, did go to a certain person 
named Doctor Jacobs who lived at Yarmouth, who had the 
reputation in the country to help children that were be- 
witched, who advised her to hang up the child's blanket in 
the chimney comer all day, and at night, when she put the 
child to bed, to put it into the said blanket, and if she found 
anything in it, she should not be afraid, but to throw it into 
the fire. And this deponent did according to his directions, 
and at night, when she took down the blanket with an intent 
to put her child therein, there fell out of the same a great 
toad which ran up and down the hearth ; and she, having 
only a youth with her in the house, desired him to catch the 
toad and throw it into the fire, which the youth did ac- 
cordingly, and held it there with the tongs ; and as soon as 
it was in the fire, it made a great and terrible noise, and 
after a space there was a flashing in the fire like gxm- 
powder, making a noise like the discharge of a pistol, and 
thereupon the toad was no more seen nor heard. It was 
asked by the Court, if that after the noise and flashing there 
was not the substance of the toad to be seen to consimie in 
the fire P And it was answered by the said Dorothy Duranty 
that after the flashing and noise, there was no more seen 
than if there had been none there. The next day there came 
a yoimg woman, a kinswoman of the said Amy, and a neigh- 
bour of this deponent, and told this deponent that her aunt 
(meaning the said Amy) was in a most lamentable condition, 
having her face all scorched with fire, and that she was 
sitting alone in her house, in her smock, without any fire. 
And thereupon this deponent went into the house of the said 
Amy Duny to see her, and found her in the same condition 
as was related to her, for her face, her legs, and thighs, which 
this deponent saw, seemed very much scorched and burnt 
with fire ; at which this deponent seemed much to wonder, 
and asked the said Amy how she came into that sad con- 
dition ? And the said Amy replied, she might thank her for 
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it, for that she (this deponent) was the cause" thereof, but 
that she should live to see some of her children dead, and 
she upon crutches. And this deponent further saith, that 
after the burning of the said toad, her child recovered and 
was well again, and was living at the time of the Assizes. 
^ » » » » The deponent further said, that not long 
after, she (this deponent) was taken with a lameness in both 
her leggs, from the knees downward, that she was fein to go 
upon crutches, and that she had no other use of them, but 
only to bear a little upon them till she did remove her 
crutches, and so continued till the time of the Assizes that 
the witch came to be tried, and was there upon her crutches. 

The writer of the account of the trial says : " There was 
one thing very remarkable, that after she had gone upon 
crutches for upwards of three years, and went upon them 
at the time of the Assizes, in the court, when she gave her 
evidence, and upon the juries bringing in their verdict, by 
which the said Ami/ Duny was found guilty, to the great 
admiration of all persons, the said Dorothy Durent was 
restored to the use of her limbs, and went home without 
making use of her crutches." 

Concerning EHzaheth and Deborah Pacey^ the first of the age 
of eleven years, and the other of the age of nine years, or 
thereabouts, the evidence that was given was to this 
eflfect : — 

Samuel Pacey, a merchant of Lowestoft (a man who 
carried himself with much soberness during the trial, from 
whom proceeded no words either of passion or malice, 
though his children were so greatly afficted), sworn and 
examined, deposeth : That his younger daughter, DeboraJiy 
upon Thursday, the tenth of October last, was suddenly 
taken with a lameness in her legs, so that she could not 
stand, neither had she any strength in her limbs to support 
her, and so she continued imtil the seventeenth day of the 
same month, which day being sunshiny, the child desired to 
be carried on the east part of the house, to be set upon the 
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bank which looketh upon the sea, and whilst she was sitting 
there Amy Duny came to this deponent's house to buy some 
herrings, but being denyed, she went away discontented, and 
presently returned again, and was denyed, and likewise the 
third time, and was denyed as at first, and at her last going 
away, she went away grumbling, but what was said was not 
perfectly understood. But at the very same instant of time, 
the said child was taken with most violent fits, feeling most 
extream pains in her stomach like the pricking of pins, and 
shreeking out in a most dreadful manner like imto a whelp, 
and not like unto a sensible creature. 

Amy Duny had long had the reputation of being a witch 
and sorceress ; many of her kindred and relations had been 
accused for witchcraft, and some of them condemned. The 
child would sometimes cry out in her fits that Amy Duny was 
the cause of her malady, and that her apparition frightened 
her, and sometimes, " Tliere stands Amy Dimy, there Rose 
Cullender." 

The children's fits varied ; sometimes they would be lame 
on one side of their bodies, sometimes on the other, sometimes 
a soreness over their whole bodies, so as they could endure 
none to touch them ; at other times they would be restored to 
the perfect use of their limbs and deprived of their hearing, at 
other times of their sight, at other times of their speech, 
sometimes for the space of one day, sometimes for two ; and 
once they were wholly deprived of their speech for eight 
days together, and then restored to their speech again. At 
other times they would fall into swoiming, and upon the 
recovery to their speech they would cough extremely and 
bring up much flegme, and with the same crooked pins, and 
one time a two-penny nail with a very broad head, which 
pins (amounting to forty or more) together with the two- 
penny nail were produced in court, with the affirmation of 
the said deponent that he was present when the said nail 
was vomited up, and also most of the pins. 

In this manner the said children continued with this 
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doponent for the space of two months, d mrng which time^ 
in their intervaLB, this deponent wonld canae thpm to read 
some chapter in the Niew Testament. Wherenpon tliia depo- 
nent several times observed that they wonld read tiH they 
came to the name of Lord, or Jesns, or Ohriat, and &en, 
before they conid prononnce either of the said words, they 
wonld suddenly fall into their fits. But when tfiey came to 
the name of Satan or Devil, tiiey wonld clap their fingers 
upon the book, crying out, *'^This bitesy but makes me ^peak right 
velir 

Mr. Pacey further said, that finding his children continued 
to be tormented, and seeing no hopes of amendment, he sent 
them to his sister, at Yarmouth, to see whether change of air 
would do any good; but the aunt's testimony was very 
similar to that of the &ther — pins being vomited up by 
both children, and a two-penny nail, with a broad head, by 
the younger one. 

Concerning Ann Ihkrent, one of the parties supposed to be 
bewitched, present in court, Edmund Durenty her &ther, 
sworn and examined, saic^ That the said Hose Cullenderyshout 
the latter end of November last, came into his house to buy 
some herrings of his wife, but being denied by her, the said 
Rose returned in a discontented manner, and upon the first 
of December after, his daughter Ann Durent was very sorely 
afflicted in her stomach, and felt great pain, like the pricking 
of pins, and then fell into swouning fitts, and after the 
recovery from her fitts, she declared that she had seen the 
apparition of tfie said llose, Wio threatened to torment her. In 
tliis manner she continued from the first of December until 
this present time of tryal, having likewise vomited up divers 
pins (produced hero in court). Tliis maid was present in 
court, but could not speak to declare her knowledge, but fell 
into most violent fits when she was brought before Rose 
Cullcmlcr, 

(■oneoming Jane Barking, who was so weak she could not 
be brought to the Assizes, and also of Susan Chandler, present 
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in oonrt, the evidence was given by the mother of the 
former, and the father and the mother of the latter. 

The evidence against the prisoners for bewitching these 
children being closed, Mr. Serjeant Keeling, who was present 
with Mr. Serjeant Earl, and Mr. Serjeant Barnard, expressed 
himself "much unsatisfied with it, and thought it not 
sufficient to convict the prisoners, for, admitting that the 
children were in truth bewitched, yet," said he, " it can never 
be applyed to the prisoners upon the imagination only of the 
parties afflicted. For if that might be allowed, no person 
whatever can be in safety, for perhaps they might fancy 
another person, who might altogether be innocent in such 
matters." 

There was also Dr. Brown, of Norwich, a person of great 
knowledge, who after this evidence given, and upon view 
of the three persons in court, was desired to give his opinion, 
what he did conceive of them; and he was clearly of opinion 
that the persons were bewitched, and said that in 
Denmark there had been lately a great discovery of witches, 
who using the very same way of afflicting persons by 
conveying pins into them, and crooked, as these pins were, 
with needles and nails. And his opinion was "that the 
devil in such cases did work upon the bodies of men and 
women, upon a natural foundation (that is) to stir up and 
excite such humours super-abounding in their bodies to a 
great excess, whereby he did in an extraordinary manner 
afflict them with such distempers as their bodies were most 
subject to, as particularly appeared in these children ; for he 
conceived that these swoiming fits were natural, and nothing 
else but that they call the mother, but only heightened to a 
great excess by the subtilty of the devil, co-operating with 
the malice of these which we term witches, at whose instance 
he doth these villanies." 

Other evidence was oflFered against the prisoners in 
proof of their being witches, of which the substance was as 
follows : — 
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Ono John Soam, of Leystoffy yeoman, a sufficieiit person, 
depoBod, " That not long since, in harvest time, he had three 
carts which brought home his harvest, and as they were 
going into the field to load, one of the carts wrenched the 
window of Ro^ Cullender^s honse, whereupon she came out 
in a great rage, and threatened this deponent for doing that 
wrong, and so they passed along into the fields and loaded 
all three carts. The other two carts returned safe home, and 
back again, twice loaded that day afterwards ; but as to this 
cart which touched Hose Cullender^s house, after it was 
loaded, it was overturned twice or thrice that day, and after 
that they had loaded it again the second or third time, as 
they brought it through the gate which leadeth out of the 
field into the town, the cart stuck so fast in the gate's head, 
that they could not possibly get it through, but were 
enforced to cut down the post of the gate to make the cart 
pass through, although they could not perceive that the cart 
did on either side touch the gate-posts." And this deponent 
further saith, " That after they had got it through the gate- 
way, tlioy did with much difficulty get it home into the 
yard ; but for all that they could do they could not get the 
cart near unto the place where they should unload the com, 
but wore fain to unload it at a great distance from the place ; 
and when they began to unload, they found so much 
difficulty therein, it being so hard a labour, that they were 
tired that first came, and when others came to assist them, 
their noses burst forth a bleeding ; so they were fain to desist 
and leave it imtil the next morning, and then they unloaded 
it without any difficulty at all." 

RoIpH Shcrringham also deposed against Rose Cullender, 
" That about two years since, passing along the street with 
his cart and horses, the axletree of his cart touched her 
house, and broke down some part of it, at which she was 
very much displeased, threatening him that his horses should 
suffer for it ; and so it happened, for all those horses, four in 
number, died within a short time after. Since that time he 
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hath had great losses by the sudden dying of his other cattle; 
so soon as his sows pigged, the pigs would leap and caper, 
and immediately fall down and die. Also, not long after, he 
was taken with a lameness in his limbs, that he could neither 
go nor stand for some days. After all this he was very 
much vexed with a great number of lice of an extraordinary 
bigness, and although he many times shifted himself, yet 
he was not anything the better, but would swarm again with 
them, so that in the conclusion he was forced to bum all his 
clothes, being two suits of apparel, and then was clean from 
them.'' 

Ann Sandesicel deposed, " That about seven or eight years 
since, she having bought a certain number of geese, meeting 
with Amy Dunj/, she told her, * If she did not fekh her geese 
home they would all be destroyed^ which in a few days after 
came to pass." 

Afterwards the said Amy became tenant to this deponent's 
husband for a house, who told her, " That if she looked not 
fcell to such a chimney in her house, that the same would fall ; " 
whereupon this deponent replied that it was a new one, but 
not minding much her words at that time, they parted. But 
in a short time the chimney fell down, according as the said 
Amy had said. 

Also this deponent further said that her brother, being a 
fisherman, and using to go into the Nw'them seas, she desired 
him to send her a firkin of fish, which he did accordingly, 
and she having notice that the said firkin was brought into 
LeystoflF road, she desired a boatman to bring it ashore with 
the other goods they were to bring, and she, going down to 
meet the boatman to receive her fish, desired the said Amy 
to go along with her to help her home with it. Amy replied, 
" She would go when she had it^ And thereupon this depo- 
nent went to the shore without her, and demanded of the 
boatmen the firkin ; they told her " that they could not keep 
it in the boat from falling into the sea, and they thought it 
was gone to the divel, for they never saw the like before." 
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-:\jnl oeiiiff 'li^maniie«l 'jv -his 'iepoiieiit Tiiether anr other 
ijr«^U in "he -x^at '^'^re likewiae lost ,ia well as hers, rhey 

Pile pris«")ii«»rs ipi-m o«*iiis nsked ^hat "hev had to say for 
tht^mselves, rpplieiL ••Xothinrr material to anything that 
was provetl .-igainst them." Wherenptn the jndge, in giving 
his 'iirfH^tir^ns to the ;u2y, told them that he would not repeat 
the evitlenct^ ^into them* lest by so iuing he should wrr^ng 
the evivlenoe -m the ••ne side '>r on the Mther. *)nly this. 
aiHpiaintwl them that they had two tliinjs to inquire after, 
/^/•n/, whether or no these .-hildren wen* Ij^^witche*!; Sfvondhj^ 
wiiether the prisoners at the bar were zuiity •)£ it. 

Tliat thero were suth i-reatores as 'dtrJh'n he made no 
doubt at all : tor — Fh-^t^ the ><:-rlpnire3 hail :itfiime<l so much. 
S^'t'omfh/^ the wis^lom ')t' :iil nations had pp;vide<l laws ajipiinst 
suoh pf^rsi-ius, whi«'h is an artriment of their i?«inliden4:-e of 
3U4^h a r-rime ; and such hath bef-n the jmirment of this 
kinpdi'»m, as appears by that Ai-t 'if Parliament which hath 
providetl piinis^hments proportionable to the quality o{ the 
oiTenoe. And de?irwi them strictly to observe their 
evi'lencp ; and desired the great Croil of heaven to direct 
their h^^art.s in this weighty thing they had in han<i, /or to 
rfntfhiin^ th*^ wnor*>i}f, nrni Irt the ^yiilty 'jo //w, tern* tjoth an 

With thifl short dirertion the jury departed fn^m the 
bar, nnd within the spaee of half an hour, returned and 
broufcbi th<^Tn in Wh " Cr///////,'' upm the several indict- 
niMits^ wlii/ii wen? tliirteen in number, whereupon they st«XKl 
iiidid'd. 

This wns ii|)on Tliiirwlay, in the afternoon, March 13th, 

The next iiioming the three children with their parents 
cMTiM' fo the liord Chief 15aron IlalrH lodging, who all of 
fliini PpnkM perfect ly, and wor(j as in good health as ever 
flu'V were; fjtily Snnnu Chamllrr, by reason of her very much 
nllliclion, did In(»k very thin and wan. And their Mends 
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were asked, at what time they were restored thus to their 
speech and health ? And Mr. Pacij did affirm that within 
less than half-an-hour after the icitches were convicted, they 
were all of them restored, and slept well that night, feeling 
no pain; only Susan Chandler felt a pain like pricking of 
pins in her stomach. 

After, they were all of them brought down to the Court, 
but Ann Durent was so fearful to behold them, that she 
desired she might not see them. The other two continued 
in the Court, and they affirmed, in the face of the country 
and before the witches themselves, what before hath been 
deposed by their friends and relations, the prisoners not 
much contradicting them. In conclusion, the Judge and all 
the Court were ftdly satisfied with the verdict, and therefore 
gave judgment against the uitches that they should be 
hanged. 

Tliey were much urged to confess, but would not. 

The next morning the Judges went to .Cambridge, and 
no reprieve being granted, the prisoners were executed on 
the Monday following, the seventeenth of March ; but they 
made no confession. 

[The above is an abridj^ent of an account of the trial taken by a person 
attending the Court, and printed for William Shrewsbury, at the Bible, in 
Duck Lane, 1682.] 

CONFESSION OF A WITCH AT IPSWICH. 

In the year 1645, it appears that the town of Ipswich 
was the residence of a notorious witch, who practised her 
sorceries on the unsuspecting or unwary. This beldame 
rejoiced in the name of Mother Lakeland, and was in process 
of time duly arraigned and condemned as a dealer in 
enchantments. Ultimately, however, she made a confession 
of her sins and iniquities before she departed this life ; and 
in an old tract entitled, " The Laws against Witches and 
Conjurations," the following relation of her believed iniquity 
is to be found : — 
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" r/"? Cnyf'mon of 3fofIicr LaJceland^ of Ipstcichy trho teas 
arrmyucd and ^ ndnnned for a icxtch^ and suffered death 
hij hurning^ at Iimcich, in Suffolk^ on Taesdatj^ (he 9ih 
keptemkr, 1G45. 

" Tho said Mother Lakeland hath been a Professor of 
Religion, a constant hearer of the Word for these many 
years, and yet a Witch (as she confessed) for the q)aoe of 
near twenty years. The Decil came to her first, between 
sleeping and waking, and spake to her in a hollow yoioe, 
telling her that if she would serve him she would want 
nothing. After often solicitation, she consented to him ; then 
he stroke his claw (as she confessed) into her hands, and 
with her blood wrote tho covenants. (Now the tiihtiUy of 
Sathan is to be observed^ in that he did not press lier to deny God 
and Christ, as he meth to do to others; because she teas a 
professotir, and might have hst all his hold by pressing her 
too far,) Then he furnished her with three imps, two little 
dogs, and a mole (as she confessed), which she employed in 
her services. Her husband she bewitched (as she confessed), 
whereby he lay in groat misery for a time, and at last dyed. 
Then she sent one of her dogs to Mr. Lawrence, in Ipswichy 
to torment him and take away his life ; she sent one of 
them also to his child, to torment it, and take away the life 
of it, which was done upon them both ; and all this (as she 
confessed) was because he asked her for twelve shillings that 
she owed him, and for no other cause. 

" She furtlier confessed, that she sent her mole to a maid 
of one Mrs. Jennings, in Ipswich, to torment her and take 
away her life, which was done accordingly, and this for 
no other cause but for that the said moid would not lend 
her a needle that she desired to borrow of her, and was 
earnest yni]l her for a sliiUing which she owed the said 
maid. 

" Then, she further confessed, she sent one of her imps to 
one Mr. Beale, in Ipswich, who had formerly been a suitor 
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to her grandchild ; and because he would not have her, she 
sent and burnt a new ship, that had never been at sea, that 
he was to go master of; and sent also to torment him and 
take away his life ; but he is yet living, but in very great 
misery, and it is vainly conceived by the doctors and chir- 
urgeons that have him in hand that he consumes and rots, 
and that half of his body is rotten upon him as he is 
living. 

" Severall other things she did, for all which she was by 
law condemned to die, and in particular to be burnt to death, 
because she was the death of her husband j(as she confessed), 
which death she suflFered accordingly. 

" But since her death, there is one thing that is very 
remarkable, and to be taken notice of: That upon the very 
day that she was burned, a bunch of flesh, something after 
the form of a dog, that grew upon the thigh of the said 
Mr, Beale, ever since the time that she first* sent her imp 
to him, being very hard, but could never be made to breal^ 
by all the means that colild be used, break of itself without 
any means using. And another sore that at the same time 
she sent her imp to him rose upon the side of his belly, 
in the form of a fistula, which ran and could not be braked 
for all the means that could be used, presently also began 
to heale, and that there is great hopes that he will suddenly 
recover again, for his sores heale apace, and he doth recover 
his strength. He was in this misery for the space of a yeare 
and a halfe, and was forced to go with his head and his 
knees together, his misery was so great." 

Tliis " Confession " is the latest, we believe, that is known 
from the lips of a Sufiblk sorceress; but it is lamentable 
to tliink that the practice of " testing " for witchcraft, such 
as swimming harmless persons, under the pretence of deciding 
whether they were possessed or not, continued down to a 
much later period. 
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WITCHCRAFT AT BRAXDESTOX. 

The following extract from the parish Register of Bran^ 
desfoHy near Wiekham Market, records a very extraordinary 
transaction : — 

" 6, Mau, 1596, Johx Lowes, Vicar/' 

" After he had been vicar here about fifty years, he was 
executed in the time of the Long Eebellion, at St. Edmund's, 
Bury, with sixty more, for being a wizard. Sopkins, his 
chief accuser, having kept the poor old man, then in his 
eightieth year, awake for several nights, till he was delirious, 
and then confessed a familiarity with the Devil, which had 
such weight with the jury and his judges, viz.. Sergeants 
Godcoldy old Calanvjy and Faircloughy as to condemn him, in 
1645, or the beginning of 1646." 

It appears from a writer in the "Suffolk Literary 
Chronicle,^' that some years after this occurrence, Mr. 
Eivett, who resided at Brandeston Hall, was applied to for 
information respecting this case, and that gentleman in reply 
wrote : — " I have it from them who watched with him, that 
they kept him awake several niglits together, and ran him 
backwards and forward about the room until he was out of 
breath; then they rested him a little, and then they ran 
him again; and this they did for several days and nights 
together, till he was quite weary of his life, and scarce 
sensible of what he said or did. They steam him at 
Framlingham, but that was no true rule to try bim by, for 
they put in honest people at the same time, and they swam 
as well as he." 

Mr, Lotces^ it seems, on his trial maintained his innocence 
to the last. The treatment he experienced as above men- 
tioned was after the trial, and whilst in a state of delirium 
they extorted from him the following very strange confession : 
" That two imps attended him ; that the one was always 
putting him upon doing mischief ; that once, being near the 
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sea, and seeing a ship under sail, this mischievoiLS imp 
requested to be sent to sink it ; that he consented to the 
importunity, and saw it without any apparent cause im- 
mediately sink before him." The following curious anecdote 
of this divine is likewise stated: — That being precluded 
Christian burial from the nature of his offence, he com- 
posedly and in an audible voice read the service over 
himself, on his way to execution. 

In the parish register of Monk's Eleigh, there is the 
following entry : — 

"Dec. 19th, 1748. Alice, the wife of Thomas Green, 
labourer, was swam, malicious and evil people having 
raised an ill report of her being a witch." 

CHARM AGAINST WITCHCRAFT. 

On one of the bricks which are close to the threshold of 
the door of Stanningfield church, is a glazed tile on which is 
a figure of a horse shoe, for the purpose it is said, of prevent- 
ing witches from entering the church. However, in spite of 
this celebrated horse shoe, placed where it now is for the 
protection of the parish, it does not seem to have produced 
the desired effect, as so late as the year 1795, an unfortimate 
witch was discovered in Stanningfield, and went through the 
usual sufferings in a pond close by the church. 

In July, 1792, an old woman applied to the justice of 
Bury St. Edmund's for redress against the imputation of 
witchcraft; but as she was informed that no cognizance 
could be taken of her case, she returned to her parish with 
a full determination to pass the common ordeal, and which, 
as it was solicited on her part, was inflicted by her husband, 
his brother, and another man. 

The belief in witchcraft still lingers in our county. 
The Eev. Hugh Pigot, writing in 1863, says :— " I met 
in a cottage in Hadleigh a woman from Whatfield, who 
proved to be a devout believer in witchcraft. She said, 
with a positive earnestness which convinced me that she was 
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Bmoere in her error, that she knew of several instances of it, 
and of some families who were in possession of the secret. 
One case was that of a poor girl who had been ill for a long 
time, and whose sickness apparently excited the commisera-^ 
tion of an aged female, who came every day to inquire after 
her. At length it occurred to one of the family that the old 
lady who seemed to have such a strong sympathy with the 
sufferer must needs be a witch, and accordingly it was 
proposed that a horse shoe should be affixed to the sill of 
the outer door, in order to prevent her from entering the 
house." 



60XGS AND BALLADS. 



SoNOS and ballads are, we fear, the only form in which 
poetry will be for many years popularily recognized by the 
people. They convey ideas higher that those entertained by 
the masses, but still within the reach of their imderstanding. 
Such rude poetry has been in all countries the earliest record 
of heroic and tragic acts and curious events. In the early 
stages of civilization the minstrel was a popular character, 
and in England and Wales the man who sang a tribute to 
the dead over the corpse of a fallen warrior, who poured 
forth a song at a time of revelry, or related in striking 
or pathetic language the marvellous tale, the wild adventure, 
love's sentiment and passion, was protected and caressed, 
his skill thought half divine, and his person held inviolable. 
For him there was no need of sword or spear. He that sang 
to every heart was welcomed by every hand, and even amidst 
a hostile host and in an enemy's country no man was his 
foe, and his song or his harp was a shield to him. The 
favourite themes of the ballad writers were love, war, 
and revelry, and some specimens of each class have been 
selected for insertion. In modem ballad literature, Eobert 
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Bloomfield is to Suflfolk what Beranger is to the French, 
and Bums to the Scotch nation. The recital of his 
" Eichard and Kate " and " The Horkey," always delight 
the Suffolk peasantry. 

We commence with a selection from 



THE SONG BOOK OF AN IPSWICH MINSTREL. 

At the Congress of the British Archceological Association, 
held in Ipswich, August, 1864; Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., 
read a paper "On the MS. Song Book of an Ipswich 
Minstrel of the Fifteenth Century." He said the late Mr. 
Fitch had some years ago a MS. of songs and carols, 
apparently of the age of Henry VI., and which probably 
constituted the stock in trade of a professed minstrel, who 
sang at festivals and merry-makings. This MS. book was 
found among the municipal records of the borough of 
Ipswich, and it being thought that it had no business 
there, it was taken away. Mr. Fitch gave it to him 
(Mr. Wright), but being convinced that Mr. Fitch did so 
in ignorance of its real worth, he insisted on returning 
it, and it was now in a private collection in the north of 
England. 

A manuscript collection of songs of so early a date is very 
rare. The only one known to Mr. Wright of a similar 
character is a Sloane MS. in the British Museum. On a 
comparison of the contents of the two manuscripts, it was 
found that a few of the pieces in the Ipswich song book are 
also in the Sloane MS., but by much the larger number of 
the songs contained in the Ipswich song book, including 
some of the most interesting and curious, appear to be 
unique, and the others are much better and more complete 
copies than those previously known. 

The " Song Book " gives a general view of the classes of 
poetry then popular, and contains good examples of how 
the minstrels catered for the public taste. Rather a large 
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proportion of its contents consists of carols and religious 
songs, such as were sung at Christmas, or perhaps at some 
other of the great festivals of the Church. Another class 
of productions in which this MS. for its date is peculiarly 
rich, consists of drinking songs. The collection also contains 
a number of those satirical songs against the fair sex, which 
were so common in the middle ages, and in addition the 
song book contains a few short moral poems. 

We select the following as illustrations of its con- 
tents: — 

Bryng us in good ale, and bryng us in good ale ; 
For our blyssyd lady sak, bryng us in good ale. 

Bryng us in no browne bred, for that is mad of brane, 
Kor bryng us in no whyt bred, for therin is no game ; 

But bryng as in good ale. 
Bryng us in no befe, for ther is many bonys (bones) : 
But bryng us in good ale, for that go'th downe at onys (once) ; 

And bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no bacon, for that is passyng fate, 
But bryng us in good ale, and gyfe us i-nough of that ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no mutton, for that is often lene, 
Nor bryng us in no trypes, for thei be syldom dene ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us no eggys, for ther ar many schelles. 
But bryng us in good ale, and gyf us no(th)yng ellys ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no butter, for therin ar many herys (hairs), 
Nor bryng us in no pygge's flesch, for that wyl mak us borys ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no podynges, for therin is al Gode's good. 
Nor bryng us in no venesen, for that is not for owr blod ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no capon^s flesch, for that is ofte der, 
Nor bryng us no dokes (duck*s) flesch, for thei slober in the mer (mire) ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 

This curious drinking-song was printed by liitson ("Dis- 
sertations on Ancient Songs and Music," p. 34), from 
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MS., Harl, 541, fol. 214; but the above, under Mr. 
Wright's additional core, is a much better and more perfect 
copy. 

II. 

How, gossipe myn, gossipe myn, 
When wyll ye go to the wyn ? 

I WTLL you tell a full good sport, 
How gossyps gather them on a sort, 
Theyre syk bodes for to comfort 
When thei mett in a lane ore stret. 

But I dare not, fore ther displeasaunce, 
Tell off thes maters half the substaunce ; 
But yet sumwhatt off ther govemaunoe, 
As far as I dare, I will declare. 

Good gossipe myn, where hare ye be P 
It is so long syth I yow see ; 
Where is the best wyn ? tell yow me, 
Can yow ought tell full wele. 

I know a drawght off mery-go-downe, 
The best it is in all thys towne ; 
But yet wold I not, fore my gowne, 
My husband it wyst, ye may me trust. 

Call forth yowr gossips by-and-by: 
Elynore, Jone, and Margery, 
Margaret, Alis, and Cecely, 

Fore thei will come both all and sume. 

And ich of them wyll somewhat bryng, 
Gosse, pygge, ore capon's wyng, 
Pastes off pigeons, ore sum other thyng, 
Fore a galon off wyn thei will not wryng. 

Go befoore, be tweyn and tweyn, 
Wysly, that ye be not seen ; 
Fore I must home, and come ageyn, 
To witt i-wys where my husbond is. 

T 
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A strjpe ore ij Ood mjglit send me, 
If my husbond mjglit her se me ; 
She that is aferd, lett her fle, 
Quod Alls than, I dred no man. 

Now be we in tayem sett, 
A drowght off the best lett h jme fett, 
To bryng owr husbondes out off dett, 
Fore we will spend tyll God more send. 

£oh of them brought forth ther dysoh, 
Sume brought flesh, and sume fysh, 
Quod Margaret mek, now with a wysh, 
I wold Ann were here, she wold mak us chere. 

How sey yow, gossips, is this wyne good P 
That it is, quod Elenore, by the rood. 
It cherisheth the hart and comfort the blood ; 
Such jonokettes among shall mak us lyy long. 

Anne, byd fill a pot of muscadell. 
Fore off all wynes I love it well ; 
Swete wynes kepe my body in hele, 
If I had off it nought I shuld tak gret thought. 

How look ye, gosBipe, at the hordes end ? 
Kot mery, gossip ? God it amend. 
All shal be well, elles God it defend ; 
Be mery and glad, and sitt not so sadde. 

Wold God I had don aftur yowr counsell ! 
Fore my husbond is so fell, 
He bety th me lyk the devill off hell ; 
And the more I ory, the lesse mercy. 

Alys with a lowd Yoyoe spak than ; 
I-wis, she said, lytyll good he cane 
That betyth ore stryketh ony woman, 
And specially his wyff ; God gyve him short lyve ! 

Margaret mek seid, so mot I thryffe, 
I know no man that is alyffe 
That gyve me ij strokes, but he shall have fyffe, 
I am not aferd, though I have no herd. 
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On coat down her sliott, and went her wey ; 
Gossip, quod £lenore, what dyd she paye ? 
Not but a peny ? lo, therefore I saie, 
She shal be no more off owr lore. 

Such gestes we may have i-nowc, 
That will not fore ther shott alow ; 
With whom cum she, gossipe ? with yow ? 
Nay, quod Jone, I oome alone. 

Now rekyn owr shott and go we henoe, 
What Y cost it ich off us but iij pence ? 
Parde, thys is but a smale expence, 
Fore such a sort, and all but sport. 

Tom down the street where ye cum owt, 
And we will compasse rownd abowt ; 
Gossip, quod Anne, what nedyth that dowt ? 
Yowr husbondes be plesyd, when ye be reisyd. 

What so ever ony man thynk, 
Whe cum fore nowght but fore good drynk. 
Now lett us go whom and wynk ; 
Fore it may be sen where we have ben. 

Thys is the thought that gossips tak, 
Ons in the weke mery will thei mak. 
And all small dr3mk they will forsak ; 
But wyne off the best shall han no rest. 

Sume be at the taveme ons in a weke ; 
And so be sume every daie eke ; 
Ore ellis thei will gron and mak them sek, 
Fore thynges usid will not be refusyd. 

Who sey yow, woman, is it not soo P 
Yes, suerly, and that ye wyll know ; 
And therefore lat us drynk all a row, 
And off owr syngyng mak a good endyng. 

Now fyll the cupe and drynk to me, 
And than shal we good felows be, 
And off thys talkyng leve will we. 
And speak then good off women. 
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An imperfect copy of this veiy curious ballad was printed 
by Eitson ("Ancient Songs," p. 77), from a MS. in the 
Cottonian library. There are considerable variations between 
his copy and the above, and his begins at the seventh stanza 
of the ballad in the Ipswich Minstrel's Song Book. 

III. 

Off all creatures women be best, 
^fus cofUrarium verum esL 

In every plaoe ye may well se, 
That women be trew as tyrtyll on tre ; 
Not liberall in langag, but ever in secrete 
And gret joy among them is fore to be. 

The stedfastnesse off women wil never be don, 
80 gentyll, so onrtes, thei be everiohon 
Mek as a lambe, styll as a stone ; 
Crookyd ne orabbyd fynd ye none. 

Men be more oombres a thowsand fold, 
And I mervill who thei dare be so bold, 
Ageynst women fore to hold. 
Seeing them so pacient, soft, and cold. 

Fore tell a woman all your counsayle. 
And she cane kepe it wonder weyll. 
She had lever go qwyck to hell, 
Than to hire neyboure she wold it tell. 

Fore by women men be reconsyled, 
Fore by women was never man begiled, 
Fore by women was never man betraied, 
Fore by women was never man bewreyed 

Now sey well by women, ore elles be styll, 
Fore they never displeasid man by ther will ; 
To be angry ore wroth thei cannot skyll. 
Fore I dare sey thynk no ill. 

Trow ye that they lyst to smatter. 
Or ageynst ther husbondes to clatter ? 
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Nay, thei had lever fut bred and water 
Then fore to presse such a matter. 

Thowe all the pacience in the world wer drownd 
And nonne were left here on the grownd, 
Agejn in women it might be fownd, 
Such yertu in them doth abownd. 

To the tayeme thei will not goo, 
Nore to the ale howse never the moo, 
Fore, God wott, thei hartes shulbe woo 
To spend ther hosbondes' money boo. 

If here wer a woman ore a mayd, 
That list for to go freshly arayd. 
Ore with fyne kerchefs to go displaid, 
Te wold sale thei be proud, it is evil said. 



IV. 

Doll thi ale, doll, doll thi ale, dole, 

Ale mak many a mane to have a doty polL 

Ale mak many a mane to styk at a brere ; 
Ale mak many a mane to ly in the myere ; 
And ale mak many a mane to slep by the fyere ; 
With doll. 

Ale mak many a mane to stombyl at a stone ; 
Ale mak many a mane to go dronken home; 
And ale mak many a mane to brek hys tone ; 
With doU. 

Ale mak many a mane to draw hys knyfe ; 
Ale mak many a mane to mak gret stryfe ; 
And ale mak many a mane to bet hys wyf ; 
With dolL 

Ale mak many a mane to wet hys chekes ; 
Ale mak many a mane to ly in the stretes ; 
And ale make many a mane to wet hys shetes ; 
With dolL 
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Ale mak many a mane to stomble at the blokkes ; 
Ale mak many a mane to mak hys hed have knokkes ; 
And ale mak many a mane to syt in the stokkes ; 
With dolL 

Ale mak many a mane to ryne over the falows ; 
Ale mak many a mane to swere by Qod and alhalows ; 
And ale mak many a mane to hang upon the galows ; 
With doll. 

THE PLEASANT HISTORY OF THE KING AND LORD BIGOD, 
OF BUNGAY. 

rwMr— " Dimwich JtasM," 

Hugh Bigod was the descendant of Eoger Bigod, who, 
at the time of the Norman Survey, was in possession of 
one himdred and seventeen manors in this county. The 
family came over with William the Conqueror; and for 
their eminent services at the battle of Hastings, Roger was 
thus richly rewarded. His brother, Hugh Bigod, was 
created by King Stephen Earl of East AngUa, and in 1166 
was advanced by Henry the Second to the title and dignity 
of Earl of Norfolk, and diod attainted in 1177. He was 
suc(^C(^dod by his son, lloger Bigod, who, though heir to the 
Earldom of Norfolk, and to the Stewardship of the royal 
household, was obliged to purchase both by the payment of 
one thousand marks, in consequence of the attainder of liis 
lather. In the time of King Jolm, he joined the refractory 
barons, and was one of the most active amongst them in 
pn>euring for the peoi)lo that great palladium of English 
liberty, Magna Ciiarta. lie, dying in 1220, was succeeded 
by liis son Hugh, the subject of the following ballad. 

The Castle of Bungay is conjectured to have been built 
by this powerful family. During the intestine commotions 
in the turbulent reign of Stephen, it was so strongly fortified 
by Hugh Bigod, and stood besides in such an advantageous 
situation, that he was accustomed to boast of it as impreg- 
nable ; and is reported by Holinshed to have made use of 
this expression : 
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Tkt IGmg hm weai for Bicod luiH, 

In Ftt, -vikovat W 1st. 
Birt Lord Baend lane^d ax Ids P^mrfsinal. 

Afid fttlMlUV U1B9 did MT I 

" Wen I niBT Cfti^ of Bnagmr, 
UpGOi tibe xirer of WareaeT, 
I wcnild Be ene for the ISjng of Cockitfr.'* 

Hn^ Bigod «mi Laid of Bna^r tiwn-. 

And a BOTT kvd vu be ; 
80 swaj he rode on his herrr-Uack steed. 

And song widi Beenie and glee: 

** Were I in Bj Castle of Bnngar, 

Upon the lirer of WareneT, 
I would ne care for the King of Coekner.'* 

At Ipswieh tiiej langh'd to see how he sped, 
And at Uttard they star'd, I wis ; 

But at merrj Saxmnndham thej heard his song, 
And the song he sung was this : 
'* Were I in mj Castle of Bongaj, 
Upon the liTer of Wayeney, 

I would ne care for the King of Cockney." 

The Baily he rode and the Baily he ran, 

To catch the gallant Lord Hugh, 
But for every mile the Baily rode, 

The Earl he rode more than two ; 

Says, ** Were I in my Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I wonld ne care for the King of Cockney." 

When the Baily had ridden to Bramfield oak. 

Sir Hugh was at Uksall bower ; 
When the Baily had ridden to Halesworth crosii, 

He was singing in Bungay towor — 

<* Now that I am in my Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I will ne care for the King of Cockney." 
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When news was brought to London town, 

How Sir Bigod did jest and sing, 
" Say you to Lord Hew, of Norfolk," 

Said Henry, our English King, 

« Though you be in your castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I'll make you care for the King of Cockney.*' 

King Henry he marshal'd his merry men all, 

And through Suffolk they march'd with speed, 
And they marched to Lord Bigod's castle wall, 

And knock'd at his gate, I rede ; 

'' Sir Hugh of the castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney; 
Come, doff your cap to the King of Cockney I " 

Sir Hughon Bigod, so stout and brave. 

When he heard the Ring thus say. 
He trembled and shook like a May-ma wther, 

And he wish'd himself away : 

** Were I out of my castle of Bungay, 

And beyond the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney." 

Sir Hugh took three score sacks of gold, 

And flung them over the wall ; 
Says, ** Go your ways, in the DeviPs name. 

Yourself and your merry men all ! 

But leave me my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
And I'll pay my shot to the King of Cockney." 

THE SUFFOLK WONDER; 

Ofy a Relation of a Young Man, u-IiOy a month after his death, 
appeared to his Sweetheart y and catTied her on Jwrsehack 
behind him for forty miles in two hours, and was never 
seen after but in his grave. 

The following tale is taken from " A collection of Old Bal- 
lads. Corrected from the best and most antient copies extant. 
With introductions historical, critical, or humorous. Ulus- 
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trated with copper plates." London, 1723 — 5, 12 mo., 3 vols. 
It is thought to bear a considerable resemblance to the 
celebrated German ballad of Leonore, by Biirger. 

A wonder stranger ne'er was known, 
Than what I now shall treat npon ; 
In Suffolk there did lately dwell 
A farmer rioh, and known full well. 

He had a daughter fair and hright, 
On whom he plac'd his whole delight ; 
Her beauty was beyond compare, 
She was both virtuous and fair. 

There was a young man living by, 
Who was so charmed with her eye. 
That he could never be at rest, 
He was by love so much possest. 

He made address to her, and she 
Did grant him love immediately ; 
But when her father came to hear. 
He parted her and her poor dear. 

Forty miles distant was she sent. 
Unto his brother's, with intent 
That she should there so long remain, 
Till she had chang'd her mind again. 

Hereat this young man sadly griev'd, 
But knew not how to be reliev'd ; 
He sigh'd and sobb'd continually, 
That his true love he could not see. 

8he by no means could to him send. 
Who was her heart's espoused friend ; 
He sigh'd, he griev'd, but all in vain. 
For she confin'd must still remain. 

He mourn'd so much that doctor's art, 
Could give no ease unto his heart ; 
Who was so strangely terrify 'd. 
That in short time for love he dy'd. 
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She that from him was sent awaj, 
Knew nothing of his dying day, 
But constant still she did remain, 
And loy'd the dead, aitho' in vain. 

After he had in grave been laid 
A month or more, nnto this maid 
He came in middle of the night. 
Who joy'd to see her heart's delight. 

Her father*s horse, which well she knew. 
Her mother's hood and safeguard too. 
He brought with him, to testify 
Her parents* order he came by. 

Which when her undo understood. 
He hop*d it would be for her good. 
And gave consent to her straightway, 
That with him she should come away. 

When she was got her loye behind, 
They pass'd as swift as any wind, 
That in two hours, or little more, 
He brought her to her father's door. 

But as they did this great haste make. 
He did complain his head did ache ; 
Her handkerchief she then took out. 
And ty'd the same his head about. 

And unto him she thus did say, 
Thou art as cold as any clay ; 
When we come home a fire we'll have ; 
But little dream'd he went to grave. 

Soon were they at her father's door, 
And after she ne'er saw him more ; 
I'll set the horse up, then he said, 
And there he left this harmless maid. 

She knock'd, and straight a man he cry'd, 
Who's there P 'lis I, she then reply'd : 
Who wonder'd much her voice to hear, 
And was possess'd with dread and fear. 
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Her father he did tell, and then 
He star'd like an affrighted man ; 
Down stairs he ran, and when he see her, 
Cry'd out, my child, how oam'st thou here P 

Pray sir, did you not send for me 
By snch a messenger ? said she, 
Which made his hair stare on his head, 
As knowing well that he was dead. 

Where is he ? then to her he said, 
He's in the stable, quoth the maid ; 
Qo in, said he, and go to bed, 
I'll see the horse well littered. 

He star'd about, and there could he 
No shape of any mankind see ; 
But found his horse all on a sweat. 
Which made him in a deadly fret. 

His daughter he said nothing to, 
Nor none else, tho' full well they knew 
That he was dead a month before. 
For fear of grieving her full sore. 

Her father to the father went 
Of the deceased, with full intent 
To tell him what his daughter said, 
80 both came back unto this maid. 

They ask'd her, and she still did say, 
'Twas he that then brought her away ; 
Which when they heard, they were amaz'd, 
And on each other Strangely gaz'd. 

A handkerchief she said she ty'd 
About his head ; and that they try'd. 
The sexton they did speak unto, 
That he the grave would then undo : 

Affrighted, then they did behold 
His body turning unto mould ; 
And though he had a month been dead, 
This handkerchief was 'bout his head. 
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This thing onto her then thej told, 
And the whole tmth they did unfold ; 
She was thereat so terrify'd, 
And grieved, that she quickly dy'd. 

Part not true love, you rich men then, 
But if they be right honest men, . 
Tour daughter's love, give them their way. 
For force oft breeds their lives* decay. 

THE SUFFOLK COMEDY. 
IN THBEE PAKT8. 

To the tune of ^'Phillia the Lovely." 

The following old legendary ballad is printed from an 
unique copy that was in the possession of the late Mr. John 
Raw, of Ipswich. 

PART I. 

You yotmg men and maidens of beauty most bright, 

Give ear to my story of love and delight ; 

I know that most people will of it approve, 

It shows that some maidens are crafty in love. 

It is an old saying we often do hear, 

That maids go a courting when it is leap-year ; 

A comical courtship this proves in the end, 

Most people will smile ere my song's at an end. 

Young Cupid he ranges about now and then, 

And maidens are wounded as well as the men ; 

For all must submit to his conquering bow, 

As now by experience you soon all shall know. 

A handsome young lady in London did dwell, 

"Whose parents were dead, it is known very well ; 

She had the possession, all in her own hands. 

Of great store of riches, and houses, and lands. 

A gentleman out of the country did ride. 

And at a great milliner's shop in Cheapside 

He took up his lodgings, as I do declare. 

When many a beautiful lady came there. 

Fine gloves, and rich ribbons, and fans there to buy, 

And such other nick-nacks as pleased their eye ; 

The gentleman of them did take a full view, 

And often would pass a fine compliment too. 
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This beautiful lady amongst all the rest, 

She came to the milliner* s shop, I protest, 

And seeing this gentleman, she, for her part,' 

That instant was wounded hj Cupid's sharp dart. 

This honoured beautiful lady by birth, 

Thought him the handsomest creature on earth ; 

So sweet was his carriage, such eloquent ways, 

In person so graceful, exceeding all praise. 

When business was over, this man to be plain. 

Took coach, and then rode back to Suffolk again ; 

At which the young lady was grieved full sore, 

For he was the person that she did adore. 

The ardour of love was enkindled so great, 

Her fond heart lay panting and fearfully beat ; 

So deep was she wounded, she could no more rest. 

The tortures of love so inflamed her breast. 

Then said the young beautiful lady, I And 

That now I am greatly perplexed in my mind ; 

In loTC I am deeply entangled, she cry'd. 

Oh ! that I could be but that gentleman's bride ! 

Methinks how delighted I'd be with the choice, 

I do like his temper, and likewise his yoice ; 

His courteous behaviour, in every degree, 

So fine is, so sweet, and so pleasing to me. 

I never shall rest till I find out his name, 

And learn by some method from what place he came ; 

But now if my passion to him I unfold, 

I fear he would slight me, and call me too bold. 

But rather than I will quite languish and die, 

In a very short time I am resolved for to try ; 

Perhaps I by policy then may contrive, 

To gain him I fancy, my heart to revive. 

PART II. 

Soon after, this beautiful young lady gay 
In man*s fine apparel herself did array ; 
And for this spruce gentleman inquiry made. 
Because now to love him her heart was betray'd. 
They told her from St. Edmund's, Bury, he came. 
Which is in the county of Suffolk by name. 
Disguised she rode down to Suffolk, we find, 
In order to ease her poor troubled mind. 
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In the fair town of Bury, then, as it is told. 
This damsel then souu^ht for this gentleman bold, 
And in a short time did iind oat where he dwelt* 
But who can express now the passion she felt ! 
This lady then went to a tavern hard by, 
But drest like a man that no one might espy 
That she was a woman, thus in her disguise, 
8he sent for this gentleman, with a design 
To oome and take part in a bottle of wine ; 
And soon to the tayem this gentleman oame^ 
To visit the stranger of honour and fame. 
The lady was like a young man to behold, 
And said. Sir, excuse me for being so bold ; 
Though I am a stranger no harm do I mean, 
In fair London city your faoe I have seen. 
The gentleman straightway replied in mirth, 
You're not a person of breeding and birth ; 
Is not your intention, I ask, me to cheat P 
Now what is your business, pray let me intreat. 
Sir, I came from London (I hope no offence). 
To you in great business, and ere I go hence, 
The truth of the matter you too soon stall know ; 
This set him a sighing, when she talked so. 
They called for a supper, and when it was o'er. 
The gentleman said. Sir, I do you implore 
To tell me your business, then in her disguise 
She acted her part now both cunning and wise. 
Sir, I have a sister, a lady by birth, 
She is the most beautiful creature on earth ; 
And she is worth hundreds and thousands a year. 
To tell you the truth she does love you most dear. 
My sister lies languishing now for your sake, 
And therefore compassion I hope you will take. 
And slight not a captive, in love so confin'd, 
Your answer, I hope, will be loving and kind. 
The gentleman answered without more ado. 
You question me hardly, but now tell me true, 
If that your faces resemble alike, 
Then I with your sister a bargain will strike. 
Dear sir, she is like me in every part : 
Why then I can love her with all my fond heart ; 
If there be no bubble nor trick in the case. 
Your sister's kind proffer I mean to embrace. 
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She said, I must ride on to Cambridge with speed ; 
Bat sinoe you haye answered so kindly indeed, 
I will ride to London, before you get there, 
And, sir, you shall iind that all matters are fair. 

PABT in. 

The gentleman then, between hope and despair. 

His jonmey to London forthwith did repair ; 

He found where this beautiful lady did dwell, 

And of her good fame he was pleased right well. 

The lady got home, as before she had said, * 

And he was admitted by her waiting-maid 

To the young lady's presence, approaching the room 

To pay her his visit he then did presume. 

Dear honoured lady, excuse me nor blame, 

From Bury St. Edmund's, in Suffolk, I came, 

I had the good fortune your brother to see. 

Who told me you had a great yalue for me. 

Sir, what do you mean ? I declare on my death, 

I have not a brother alive on the earth ! 

This filled the gentleman with much discontent, 

And he said, on a fool's errand then I am sent. 

So taking his leave, on his going away. 

This beautiful lady she caused him to stay ; 

And then unto supper she did him invite, 

The charms of her beauty his soul to delight. 

Worthy sir, she exclaimed, right welcome you be, 

But pray now relate the whole matter to me ; 

What person it was made use of my name, 

Because to affront you he was much to blame. 

Dear sir, I am sorry and grieved in heart 

That you should have had such affront on your part. 

Then all the whole matter he soon did declare ; 

The lady she smiled, for she could not forbear. 

He had but small stomach to eat at the first. 

Her kind entertainment made him to mistrust 

That it was but some juggle, the matter to prove 

He greeted the lady with proffei's of love. 

She said, I now fancy that you have red hair. 

Dear madam, you wrong me, I solemnly swear ; 

So his wig he pulled off, and then, throwing it down, 

Cry'd, madam, behold now my hair it is dark brown I 
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The lady burst out into laughter, and said, 

Tour wig will just fit me, as I am a maid ; 

She her head-dress pulled off, and his wig she put on. 

Saying, Sir, do I look like a handsome young man ? 

The gentleman's heart then began to rejoioe, 

Saying, that is the face and the sweeet pretty Toioe 

Which I met with at Bury, therefore be not ooy, 

For now I am crowned with rapture and joy. 

Why, sir, are you sure on it ; perhaps you mistake ? 

No, madam, I do not, my oath I can t^e. 

Then how do you like me, sir P tell unto me. 

Sweet honoured lady, right happy I be I 

Then a lady excuse, sir, I beg and intreat. 

For I'm a poor captive who lies at your feet ; 

I now crave your pardon for being so rude 

On such a kind gentleman thus to intrude. 

'Tis true, sir, I want not for silver or gold : 

I hope you'll excuse me for being so bold. 

For love is a witchcraft, none] can it withstand, 

When little brisk Cupid gets the upper hand. 

Dear lady, your love makes amends for it all, 

And therefore in right happy splendor we shall 

Be crowned with comfort, when we are both ty'd, 

And I shall be bless'd with a beautiful bride. 

At Bow-church, in London, then married they were^ 

Attended with gentlemen and ladies fair ; 

They rode down to Bury, and as many say. 

Great feastings there lasted for many a day. 

THE POLITICK MAID OF SUFFOLK, OR THE LAWYER 
OUTWITTED. 

The following curious old ballad is printed from a copy 
that was obligingly communicxited to the Eev. James Ford 
(the Editor of the old " Suffolk Garland ") by a gentleman 
whose collections in ancient English literature stood un- 
rivalled in this country. 

Come all ye young men and maids. 

Both of high and low degree ; 
Or you that love a merry jest. 

Give ear awhile to me. 
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I'd have you give attention 

To what I have to tell, 
Then hear it oat, I do not donbt 

'Twill please you wondrous well. 
'Tis of a wealthy lawyer. 

That did in Suffolk dwell, 
He kept a handsome house-keeper, 

Her name was called Nell ; 
He kiss'd and pressed her o*er and o'er, 

As I to you may tell. 
Till her apron grew too short before, 

Alas! PoorNeU! 
It happen'd on a certain day. 

As talking they were kd, 
She wept, she wail'd, she wrung her hands, 

And thus to him she said : 
My virgin rose you stole away, 

Oh wed me, sir, said she. 
Or I, like other girls, may say. 

Ah ! woe is me ! 
He straight gave her a loving kiss. 

And without more delay. 
He took her by the lily white hand, 

And thus to her did say : 
I wish old Nick may fetch me straight, 

(A woeful tale to tell) 
If ever I prove false to thee, 

My dearest Nell. 
Then thus with joys and loving toys, 

They past away the time, 
Till seven months were gone and past, 

(But two left out of nine) 
"When from her place he tum'd her quite, 

As I to you may tell. 
All for the sake of a lady bright, 

Alas, poor Nell ! 
But when she found she was deceiv'd. 

She wept and tore her hair, 
And cry'd, there's no belief in man. 

It plainly doth appear. 
Oh I how could he so cruel be. 

Thus to trepan my heart ; 
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But I will be reTeng'd on him. 

Before that we do part. 
^ow it happen'd to this ladj bright. 

Who liv'd a mile &om town. 
That this joang lawyer erery night 

Would walk to her from home. 
Forgetting of his former tows. 

As I to you may tell. 
And longing for a richer spouse. 

He left poor 5elL 
Aa Xell was sitting all alone. 

Lamenting sad one night, 
A project came into her head, 

Which made her laugh outright. 
Thought she, Fil make myself as black 

As any deyil in hell. 
And watch some night for his coming home. 

Sing, brave Xell ! 
She to a chimney sweeper went, 

And there a bargain made. 
For to hare his sooty clothes, 

And furthermore she said, 
If that my counsel you'll but take, 

A guinea Til gire to thee ; 
Then let your little sweeper boy 

But come along with me. 
She having learned the lad his tale. 

Thus unto him did say. 
If you do act your part aright. 

You half-a-crown Til pay. 
She gave him squibs of gunpowder, 

And all appear d right well, 
To frighten her master, the lawyer, 

Sing, brave Nell I 
And coming to a lonesome wood, 

In ambush they did lie, 
The which adjoining to a road, 

That the lawyer must come by ; 
With a pair of ram's horns on her head, 

In a lonesome place stood she ; 
But as for black, the sweeper's boy, 

She plac'd him on a tr.e. 
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It was just about the hour of one, 

As for a truth we hear, 
The lawyer he came trudging home 

From the courtship of his dear ; 
And stepping o'er to shun the dirt, 

As I to you may tell, 
She quickly caught him by the skirt. 

Sing, brave Nell! 
Then with a doleful, hollow Toice, 

She unto him did say. 
According to your wish I come. 

To fetch you hence away. 
She said, you must along with me 

Down to my gloomy cell. 
Except to-morrow by break of day. 

You wed poor Nell. 
With that the chimney-sweeper's boy, 

Set fire unto the train, 
Which flew and crack'd about his head. 

And made him roar amain. 
Dear Mr. Devil, spare me now. 

And mind but what I tell. 
And I to-morrow by break of day. 

Will wed poor Nell. 
Well look you do, the Devil cry'd. 

Or mind what I say to thee ; 
Dou you see that little devil. 

That sits on yonder tree ? 
If ever you do break your vow, 

As sure as hell is hell. 
That little devil shall fetch you, 

If you slight poor Nell. 
The lawyer he went trembling home, 

In a most dreadful fright, 
And early in the morning, 

As soon as it was light. 
With trembling joints and staring eyes, 

With looks both wan and pale. 
He came to her with humble voice ^ 

Good-morrow, dear Nell. 
With kisses and embraces. 

She granted her consent ; 
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And having got a lioenBe, 

Unto the churoh they went ; 
Where he made her his lawful wife, 

As for a truth I tell, 
And now they live a happy life, 

Sinjc, hrave Nell ! 
She never told to friend or foe, 

The triok which she had played, 
Until some months after, 

When she was brought to bed ; 
She told it at a gossiping. 

Which pleased the wenches well, 
He was glad, and laugVd and said, 

'Twas well done Nell ! 



THE LAMENTATION OF HECKLES. 

A proper mxoe Sonety declaring the lamentatiati of BeckleSy a 
Market Towtie in Suffblke^ whiche woi in ye greate winde upon 
8. Andrewe^s eve laste paste^ moate pittyfullie burnt uithefire^ 
to the lease bye eatimacion of twentye thousande poundea and 
upwardeay and to ye nombre of fourscore dtcellinge /louseay 
1586. 

To Wilson's Tune, Finis T. D. 

Ai London: Imprinted hy JRobert Rohinsony for Nicholas Colme^ of 
Nortvichj dtcelling in S, Andr ewe's Churchyard, 

With sobbing sighes and tickling teares 

My state I doe lament, 
Perceiving howe God's heavie wrath 

Against my sinnes is bent. 
Let all men viewe my woefull fall, 

And rue my woefull case, 
And leame herebye in speedye sort 

Kepentance to embrace. 

For late in Suffolk was I scene 

To be a stately e Townk, 
Replenished with riches store, 

And had in greate renowne : 
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Yea, planted on a pleasant soyle, 

So faire as hart conld wishe, 
And had my Markets once a weeke 

Well stored with fleshe and fishe. 

A faire fireshe JRiVer running hye 

To profite me withall, 
Who with a cristall cleered Streame 

About my bankes did fall ; 
My Fayres in Somer welthelye 

For to increase my store, 
My MeadoweB green, and ComroNS greate, 

What coidd I wishe for more ? 

Fouracore houses in Beckles Towne 

Were burned to ashes quite, 
And that which most lamentes my hart, 

The House of Qod I saye. 
The Church and Temple by this Fyre 

Is oleane consumed awaye. 

The Market Place and Houses hjre 

That stood about the same. 
Hath felt the force and violence 

Of this most fearefull flame ; 
Soe that there is no christian man 

But in his hart would grieye. 
To see the smarte I did sustayne 

Uppon iS'atit^ Andrew^ s Eve. 

Wherefore, goode Christian people, nowe 

Take waminge by my fall. 
Live not in stryfe and envious hate 

To breed eche other thrall ; 
Seeke not your neighbor's lastinge Spoyle 

By greedie sute and lawe, 
Live not in discorde and debate, 

Whiche doth destruction drawe. 

A mutilated copy of this rare ballad was discovered some 
few years ago in the binding of an old Italian work, printed 
in 1684, in the library of the Royal Society. T. D. was 
Thomas Delony, the " ballotting silkweaver," of Norwich, 
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and probably the above was one of his earliest productions. 
** Wilson's Tune," or " Wilson's Wilde," as it is sometimes 
called, is preserved in William Ballet's Lute Book, a MS. 
in Trinity College, Dublin. A later impression of this 
" Sonet " may be found among the Bagford Ballads, in the 
British Museum. 

THE LAMENTATION OF HECKLES. 

A brief sanet declaring the Lamentation of BeckleSy a market 
towne in Suffblke, whieh teas in the great winder upon St. 
Andrew^ 8 eve, pitifully burned with fire, to the value, by esti- 
mation, of twentie thousand pounds, and to the number offour* 
score dwelling houses, besides a great number of other houses, 

1586. To THE Tune op " LABANDiXASHOTTE," Fmis of D. Steerie. 

At London : Imprinted by Robert Robinson, for Nicholas Cohnan, of 
Norwich, dwelling in St. Andrewe^s Churchyarde, 

(The tune of ** Labandalashotte " is mentioned in the " Handful of Pleasant 
Delights," 1584, but it has not been recovered.) 



My lovinge goode Neighbors that come to beholde 
Mee sillie poore Beccles in cares manyfolde, 
Such robbing, such steeling for more to the lesse. 
Such dishonest dealing, in tyme of distresse, 
That whoe so harde harted and worn out of grace. 
But pittie may pierce him to thinke of mie case ? 

II. 

But my goode Neighbors that see mine estate, 
Be all one as Christians, nor lyve in debate, 
With wrapping and trapping, each other enthrall. 
With watching and pryeing at each other's fall ; 
With houing and shoving and striving in lawe. 
Of God nor his Gospell once standing in awe ; 
Lyve not in hart burning, at God never wrest, 
To Christ once be turning, not use him in jest ; 
Lyve lovelye together, and not in discorde» 
Let me be your mirrour to lyve in the Lord. 
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These two ballads on Beooles formed part of a colleotion 
of seventy ballads that were sold in London, in 1864, in a 
folio volume, at the sale of the late Mr. Daniell's library, 
for the smn of seven hundred and fifty pounds. 

A MERRY SONG ON THE DUKe's LATE GLORIOUS SUCCESS 
OVER THE DUTCH. 

Southwold bay, or as it was anciently abbreviated " Sole 
bay," is celebrated as the scene of an obstinate and san- 
guinary naval engagement, on the 28th May, 1672. In it 
the fleets of England and France were combined on the one 
hand, against the Dutch fleet on the other. The former, of 
101 saU of men of war, besides fire ships and tenders, 
carrying 6018 guns and 34,500 men. The latter, including 
fire ships and tenders, mustered 168, of which 91 were men 
of war. The commanders of the combined squadron were 
James Duke of York, Count D*Etrees, and Earl of 
Sandwich. Against these were opposed on the side of 
the Dutch, de Ruyter, Blankart, and Van Ghent, 
accompanied by Cornelius de Witt, as deputy firom the 
States. 

The English and French lay upon the bay in a very 
negligent posture. Sandwich warned his brother com- 
manders of their danger, but was answered by His Boyal 
Highness with an imputation upon his courage. The event 
proved how unjust were such suspicions, and how much the 
allies were indebted for their safety to the caution of the 
man who had been so groimdlessly censured. Upon the 
appearance of the enemy there was much trepidation, and 
the combined forces had to cut away some of their cables 
before thoir ships could be got into readiness. Sandwich 
left room for his comrades to disengage themselves by 
hastening out of the bay. This judicious and well timed 
movement prevented the destruction of the combined fieet 
by de Ruytor's fire ships — a result which seemed inevitable 
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from the false and crowded position in which the English 
commanders had placed themselves. 

Having thus succeeded in disentangling his confederates, 
tlie despised Sandwich rushed into the battle, determined to 
conquer or die. By presenting himself at every post of 
danger he drew towards him the fiercest shocks and bravery 
of his opponents. The entire squadron of Van Ghent was 
thus encountered single handed. But the intrepidity of 
Sandwich proved more than a^match for the Dutch Admiral, 
whom he slew with his own hand, sinking a man of war and 
three other of the enemy's vessels. At this moment of un- 
equalled success, his battered ship was grappled and fired. 
Of the thousand brave hands that formed his crew but a 
small portion remained. His officers were all cut down, and 
himself surroimded with flames. Still was he thundering in 
the midst of the enemy — ^being vainly solicited to provide 
for his own safety; and when his burning vessel could no 
longer afibrd him fighting room, he boldly flung himself 
into the sea, and exposed by his gallant conduct, even in 
death, the rashness of the censure which impugned his 
bravery. 

In the meantime the Duke of York was hotly pressed by 
De Ruyter ; and so fiercely and obstinately was the dispute 
maintained between them, that of thirty-two engagements 
in which his Eoyal Highness had been engaged, he declared 
this to be the sharpest and longest. His ship became dis- 
abled, himself overpowered by numbers, and the enemy so 
sanguine by reason of liis seemingly hopeless condition, 
that had not Sir Joseph Jordan come to his aid, the Duke 
must have shared the fate of Sandwich. Twice during the 
heat of the battle he was obliged to desert the ships in which 
he fought, in consequence of the damage and loss of men 
which they successively suffered. Night at last brought this 
well contested engagement to a close, in which the loss on 
both sides was nearly equal. The English were declared the 
victors, but the victory gained was nearly as disastrous as a 
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defeat. The French ships scarcely took any share in the 
action. It is supposed that they had received secret orders 
to stand aloof, and to spare their hands, that the Dutch 
and English might be weakened by mutual animosity. 

A letter in the possession of W. P. Hunt, Esq., of Ipswich, 
whose collection of MSS. and illustrations relating to Suffolk 
is unequalled in this coimty, gives an account of the finding 
of the body of the Earl of Sandwich. It is from Lord 
Clifford to the Duke of Laudendale, and is dated, Whitehall, 
June 11, '72. Speaking of the battle and the Earl of 
Sandwich, Lord Clifford says, 

*' His body is brought into Harwich, and found strangely. One of 
our ketches beeing neer the Long Sand Head but two days since, saw 
him floate upon the sea in fifteen fathom water, and knew him by the 
star upon his coate, and so sent his boate and took him up. His George 
and blue ribon is brought to the king ; there was also his gold watch in 
his pocket, and three dimond rings on his fingers.'' 

The following ballad was composed in reference to the 
battle, but xmfortunately pays attention to the doings of His 
"Royal" Highness, to the neglect of the brave Earl 
Sandwich. 

Tune^*' Suffolk StUesr 

One day, as I was sitting still 

Upon the side of Dunwioh hill, 
And looking on the ocean, 

By chance I saw de Ruyter's fleet, 

With Royal James' squadron meet. 

In sooth it was a noble treat 
To see that brave commotion. 

I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Their number or their tonnage ; 

But this I say, the noble host 

Kight gallantly did take its post, 

And covered all the hollow coast 
From Walderswyck to Dunwich. 
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The Frenoh, who should haye joined the Dake 
Full far astern did lay and look. 

Although their hulls were lighter ; 
But nohly faced the Duke of York, 
Tho* some may wink and some may talk, 
Right stoutly did his vessel stalk 

To huflfet with De Kuyter. 

Well might you hear their guns, I guess, 
From Sizewell-gap to Easton Ness, 

The show was rare and sightly ; 
They battled without let or stay 
Until the evening of that day, 
'Twas then the Dutchmen ran away. 

The Duke had beat them tightly. 

Of all the battles gain'd at sea 
This was the rarest victory 

Since Philip's grand armada ; 
I will not name the rebel Blake — 
He fought for Horson Cromwell's sake. 
And yet was forced three days to take 

To quell the Dutch bravado. 

So now weVe seen them take to flight, 
This way and that, where'er they might, 

To windward or to leeward ; 

Here's to King Charles, and here's to Jaraes, 
And here's to all the captains' names. 
And here's to all the Suffolk dames. 

And here's the House of Stuart. 



THE MELFORD DISASTER. 
A NEW BALLAD, TO TUE TUNE OF **T0M OF BEDLAM," 1794. 

The circumstances which gave occasion to tliis ballad are 
the following. Three young ladies of Melford agreed to 
bathe in a river about half-a-mile distxint from the town, 
there being no private accommodation for that purpose in the 
neighbourhood. An early hour, at which they would be the 
least liable to be discovered by strangers, was determined on ; 
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and at four o'clock in the morning they proceeded to the 
appointed place. But as they walked through the town, 
they were unfortunately espied by a blacksmith. Curiosity 
prompted him to find out whither the fair ones were hasten- 
ing, but he did not discover himself to them till they were 
in the river, when, perceiving him approach, they screamed 
out, and prudently sat down in the water. The modem 
Vulcan, dead to the distresses of these Venuses, determined 
to divert his xmcouth fancy by carrying off their clothes, 
with which he did not return. In this pitiable situation they 
were obliged to remain for nearly an hour, when a poor 
woman passing that way, on hearing of the rude behaviour 
which they had experienced, and their consequent embarass- 
ment, procured them such necessary articles of apparel as 
enabled them to return home with decency. 

All in the land of Suffolk, 
At Melford, the unwary, 

On the side of a bank, 

Was play'd such a prank, 
By a devil yclept Vagary. 

To look about thee. Bury, 
(Thy ladies are so oharmiog) 

I*d have thee begin, 

For the Father of Sin 
Gets a taste that's quite alarming. 

On Melford's reputation 
For scandal we did take it. 

When 'twas talk'd with disdain, 

Among the profane, 
I'hat the ladies there go naked. 

'Twas early in the morning, 
Just as the sun was peeping, 

Three daughters of Ere 

Got up, without leave. 
To a farmer's pond to creep in. 
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Nor, look ye, were they KaiadB, 

Nor, mind ye, were they Ghraoes ; 

For the women of old. 

By Ovid we're told, 

Wash'd nothing but their fames. 

Long time in nature's buff snits. 
Not muoh oppress'd with blushes ; 
Now in, and now out, 
They paddled about. 
Like ducks among the rushes. 

Nor did ye dream, ye Fair ones. 
When taking such a frolic. 
That the sweet West wind, 
Tho* it blew so kind, 
Could giye a maid the cholio. 

While thus, in sportiye humour 
They flounced about, God bless 'em ! 
That yillain, old Nick, 
Was playing a trick. 
On purpose to distress 'em. 

Three things as soft as pillows, 
With stays and caps together ; 

This cunning old wag 

Put into his bag, 
And flew away like a feather. 

Cloaks, petticoats, and kerchiefs, 
On Batan's back suspended : 
With stockings and shoes, 
And eke furbelows. 
Clean out of sight he ascended. 

I'd sing the sequel solemn, 
Did modesty allow it ; 

But a dock-leaf vest 

Is but ill exprest 
By painter or by poet. 

I-.et Coventry no longer 

For sights like these be reckoned ; 
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For, M dford, thj fame 
Hai got thee the nmme 
Of CoyentiT the Second. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MELFOED DISASTER. 

When fiur GodiTa undertook 

Thro' Corentiy to pu^ 
None in the town presomed to look. 

Except one sill j ass. 
Unable he the sight to bear. 

Was struck with much sorprise, 
(Better for him he'd not been there — 

The fool lost both his ejes.) 

If this had been thy lockless late, 

Alas! poor Melford Tom, 
Thou wonld'st haye cursed th j addle pate 

For wandering from home. 
Good folk, if to New CoYentry 

Ton e*en shonld chance to roam, 
You'll know it well, each child can tell 

Ton who is peeping Tom. 

THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF GEORGE PARISH AND EDWARD 

BELL, ESQUIRESy BELLMEN OF THE BOROUGH OF IPSWICH, 

IN FULL POTS ASSEMBLED. 

These lines are a burlesque on the following most obsequious 
Address ichich teas presented by the Borough of Ipswich to 
His Majesty George IILj on his providential escape from 
the knife of Peg Nicholson. 

<'To THE Euro's Most Excellent Majesty. 
" The humble address of the Bailiffs^ Burgesses^ and Commonalty 
of the Ancient Borough of Ipswich^ in Oreat Court asiembled. 

<' We, Your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Bailifis, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Ancient Borough of Ipswich, 
beg leave humbly to offer Your Majesty our sincere and hearty congrat- 
ulations on Your Majesty's providential escape from the late desperate 
attempt made upon Your Majesty's sacred person, an attempt which 
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at onoe endangered Your Majesty's life, and the happiness of ail Tour 
Majestt*8 subjects. 

** Fully sensible of the innumerable blessings we enjoy under Your 
Majrstt's mild government, we fervently pray that Your Majkstt's 
most valuable life may be preserved many years, and that Your 
Majesty may long reign over a free, happy, and loyal people. 

** Given under our Common Seal, the 18th of A«g^t, 1786." 



The Bellmen of Ipswich, unwilling to be outdone in loyaMy 
to His Majesty, have composed an address equally as full 
of Majesty as that presented by their worthy Masters to 
His Majesty, of which the following is an exact copy. 

To his Majesty most excellent, 
With humble duty we present. 
In lines replete with Majesty 
As lights upon the starry sky. 
Your Mqjesty to congratulate 
In being sav'd from th' attack of late — 
Th' attack against your royal life, 
By woman's hand and blunted knife. 
How could she dare to lift on high 
Her hand to stab your Majesty t 
That wicked hand, with rage so tierce, 
Your Majesty's kind heart to pierce I 
'Twas happy for your Majesty 
That Providence was standing by, 
Or else, perhaps, your Majesty 
Might have received a blow so sly 
As would have killed your Majesty. 
"What sorrow would the land o'erspread 
T' have heard your Majesty was dead ! 
Your subjects would have wept full sore 
T' have seen your Majesty no more. 
Our thanks unfeign'd we send on high. 
To Him who sav'd your Majesty, 
And hope that he will hear our cry, 
And long preserve your Majesty, 

Given under our own great seal, 
The lanthortiy staff, and midnight -belL 
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THE MONDAY NlGHTs' CLUB AT IPSWICH. 
BY Dll. CLUBBE. 

The Monday Nights' Club, long celebrated for its social 
and convivial meetings among the people of Ipswich, was 
established in the year 1725, and consisted of an imlimited 
number of members. They met alternately at each other's 
houses on every Monday evening, and although there were 
many urig members amongst them, yet in politics they were 
all most decided Tories. The club ceased to exist in the year 
1812., The following song, which was sung at their annual 
dinner, was written by Dr. Clubbe, a gentleman who 
practised for many years in Ipswich both as a surgeon and 
a physician. He was the eldest son of the Bev. John 
Clubbe, rector of Whatfield, and vicar of Debenham, and 
probably inherited much of that humorous and cheerful 
disposition for which he was celebrated. 

In the year twenty-five, as by oral tradition, 

A set of choice spirits, enlivened by wine, 
Agreed 'mong themselves, in a speciid commission, 

To erect a new banquet at Bacchus's shrine. 

All rosy, good-humoured, and full of invention. 

By some proper name the new meeting to dub, 
They agreed, one and all, not a voice in dissension, 

It's name shou'd be called. The Mondat Nights' Club. 

Prefix'd thus its name, time and place they selected. 

When and where they should hold their nocturnal carouses, 

And one night in each week they by vote then directed, 
The club should be held at each other's own houses. 

To secure its existence came next in discussion. 

For clubs, if not fostered, fall into decay : 
They decreed all its members, in future succession, 

In Religion and Party shou'd think the same way. 

In Party^ the Tories shou'd first be admitted. 
And of them only those who reside in the town ; 
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In Religion^ Church Priests shou'd alone be permitted, 
And both as the true and staunch friends of the crown. 

A wag then exclaimed, My good friends, you're aware, 
Mere Religion or Party can't keep it from sinking ; 

We must make out a bill of some good wholesome fare. 
For no club can exist without eating and drinking. 

Let its fare be quite simple — bread, butter, and cheese : 
Hot suppers inflame and distemper the brain, 

Nice stomachs may then eat, or not, as they please, 
And sup and re-sup o'er again and again. 

Let its liquors be port, punch, porter, and ale ; 

In wine, says the proverb, there's truth and no care ; 
Each member may then in libations regale. 

And toast that first blessing of heaven, the Fair. 

The fumes of Tahae sooth the ennui of thinking. 
Give a truce to the mind to reflect on its lass ; 

Long tubes are, of course, an appendage to drinking. 
For a whiff now and then adds new zest to the glass. 

Well pleased with their banquet, now fully completed, 
They arose and took each a full bumper in hand, 

Live for ever our club ! with three cheers, they repeated ; 
Be it envied by all other clubs in the land. 



THE LOYALTY OF WOODBRIDGE. 

BY WILLIAM 8TY0ALL. 

Friday, July the 8th, 1814, being the day appointed for 
the grand festival in commemoration of the return of peace, 
the ringing of bells, the maxtial music of fife and dnmi, and 
the thunder of artillery greeted the arrival of the morning in 
the town of Woodbridge. All was noise, and glee, and jollity ; 
and that the amusements might not be alloyed by the dull 
occupations of business, the shops were closed at twelve o'clock. 
At that hour, also, on the firing of a cannon, the presidents, 
vice-presidents, and dinner company, sporting their true blue 
cockades and streamers, assembled in the Crown Meadow. 
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At half-past twelve another piece of ordnance gave the 
joyous intimation that the cooks were all busily employed 
in taking up and dishing the respective courses. In another 
half hour the dinner was on the table, and as soon as the 
whole had been properly arranged, a bugle sounded, the 
company arose, and the president invoked a blessing on the 
feast. Due time having been allowed for the destniction of 
beef and pudding, a second bugle sounded, the tables were 
cleared, thanks were returned, and as the first loyal toast, 
" the Eong," was given with three times three, from fifteen 
hundred voices at once, the air resounded with " the King," 
and the succeeding toasts made the very welkin shake. 
After the above the whole company adjourned to the 
" Olympic Course." 

** And there another feast began." 

To describe particularly the numerous sports which 
awaited the spectators, would be bnpombk : they consisted 
of a Jerusalem pony race, a jumping match in sacks, foot 
races, grinning matches through horse collars, jinghng 
matches, etc., etc. To crown the solemnities of the day, 
a grand bon fire was lighted, in which the effigy of 
Bonaparte was mercilessly consigned to tlie flames ; a 
brilliant display of fireworks succeeded, and closed tliis 
festival. 

The loyal men of Suffolk to Woodbridge they did go, 
On the eighth of July, to see a gallant show ; 
P^or there were such doings as ne'er were known before, 
And if you live a hundred years you'll see the like no more. 

Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants din'd in the Market Place, 
Off plum-pudding and roast beef, in remembrance of this peace ; 
Men, women, and their children, all eat there very hearty. 
And after dinner made a fire for to burn Bonaparte. 

^V^len the gentlemen had din'd the bells were set a ringing. 

They had pipes and tobacco, and much jovial singing. 

Then a toast they all drank, it was a noble thing, 

The gallant " Duke of IVcUington,'' and sung " God save the Kitif/.'' 

R 
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When Bonaparte was in flames, how the fire blax*d ! 

The g^tlemen laogh'd very much, thej were so greatly pleas*d ; 

The ladies at the windows stood, and lifted up the sashes, 

And clapp'd their hands and all cried out, " Bum the rogue ie ashee!** 

But who can now repeat all the sports of that day, 

The mirth and the fun, with which the time was pas>*d away ? 

80 full was the town, with people great and small, 

That of all the sighU in England surely JFoodbt idge beat them all.*' 



RICHARD AND KATE ; OR, FAIR DAT. 

A STFFOLK BALLAD, BT BOBEBT BLOOMFISLD. 

*' Come, Goody, stop your humdrum wheel. 
Sweep up your orts, and get your hat ; 
Old joys reyived once more I feel : 
*Tis Fair-day ;— aye, and more than that 

" Have you forgot, Kate, prithee say. 
How many seasons here weVe tarried P 
*Tis forty years, this Tery day. 
Since you and I, old girl, were married ! 

** Look out ; the sun shines warm and bright, 
The stiles are low, the paths all dry ; 
I know you cut your corns last night : 
Come, be as free from care as 1. 

•* For I'm resolved once more to see 
That place where we so often met ; 
Though few have had more cares than we. 
We've none just now to make us fret.*' 

Eate scom'd to damp the generous flame 
That warmed her aged partner's breast ; 
Yet, ere determination came, 
She thus some trifling doubts expressed : 

** Night will come on, when seated snug. 
And you've, perhaps, begun some tale. 
Can you then leave your dear stone mug — 
Leave all the folks, and all the ale ? " 
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" Aye, Kate, I wool ;— because I know, 
Though time has been we both could run. 
Such days are gone and over now ; — 
I only mean to see the fun." 

She straight slipped off the wall and band,* 
And laid aside her lucks and twitches ;* 
And to the hutch she reached her hand. 
And gave him out his Sund ly breeches. 

His mattock he behind the door 
And hedging gloves again replaced. 
And look*d across the yellow moor, 
And urged his tott'ring spouse to haste. 

The day was up, the air serene, 
The firmament without a cloud ; 
The bee humm'd o*er the level green, 
"Where knots of trembling cowslips low'd. 

And Eiohard thus, with heart elate, 
As past things rush'd across his mind. 
Over his shoulder talk'd to Kate, 
Who, snug tuckt up, walked slow behind. 

** When once a gif^gling mawther you, 
And I a red-faced, chubby boy, 
JSly tricks y(»u play'd me, not a few. 
For mischief was your greatest joy. 

** Once, passing by this very tree, 
A gotch of milk I*d been to fill, 
You shouldered me, then laugh'd to see. 
Me and my gotch spin down the hill." 

** 'Tis true," she said, **but here behold, 
And marvel at the course of Time, 
Though you and I are both grown old. 
This tree is only in its prime ! " 

** Well, Goody, don't stand preaching now ; 
Folks don't preach sermons at a fair ! 
We've rear'd ten boys and girls, you know, 
And ril be bound they'll all be there." 

* Tprms nsed in Spinning. 
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May jou be all as old at I, 
And see your sons to manhood grow ; 
And many a time before you die, 
Be just as pleased as I am now/' 

Then (raising still his mug and voice), 
" An old man's weakness don*t despise ! 
I love you well, my girls and boys ; 
God bless you all ! '* — so said his eyes — 

For as he spoke a big round drop 
Fell bounding on his ample sleeve, 
A witness which he could not stop, 
A witness which all hearts believe. 

Thou, Filial Piety, wert there, 
And round the ring, benignly bright, 
Dwelt in the luscious, half shed tear, 
And in the parting word— Good night 

With thankful hearts and strengthened love, 
The poor old Pair, supremely blest, 
Saw the sun sink behind the grove, 
And gain*d once more their lowly rest* 

THE HORKEY. 
A ntOVIXCIAL DALLAD, BY ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

What gossips prattled in the sun, 

Who talked him fairly down, 
Up, memory ! tell ; 'tis Suffolk fun, 

And lingo of their own. 

Ah ! JuiUc TwHchct ! * though thou'rt dead 

AVith thee the tale bojiins ; 
For still seems thrumming in my head 

The rattling of thy pius. 

Thou Queen of knitters ! for a ball 
Of worsted was thy pride ; 

• Judie Twitchet was a real person, who lived many years with my mother's 
cousin, Bannock, at Honnington. 
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With dangling stockings great and small. 
And world of olaok beside I 

We did so laugli ; the moon shone bright, 

More fan you never knew ; 
'Twas farmer Cheerum's Horkey nighty 

And I, and Grace, and Sue — 

But bring a stool, sit round about,. 

And boys, be quiet, pray. 
And let me tell my story out, 

'Twas Bitch a merry day ! 

The butcher whistled at the door. 

And brought a load of meat ; 
Boys rubb'd their hands and cried, *' There's more ! " 

Dogs wagg'd their tails to see't. 

On went the boilers till the hake * 

Had much ado to bear 'em ; 
The magpie talk'd for talking sake ; 

Birds sung ; — but who could hear 'em P 

Creak went the jack ; the cats were Beared^ 

We had not time to heed 'em ; 
The owd kins cackled in the yard. 

For we forgot to feed 'em. 

Yet 'twas not I, as I may say, 

Because as how d'ye see, 
I only help'd there for the day — 

They cou'dn't lay't to me. 

Now Mrs. Cheerum's best lace cap 

Was mounted on her head ; 
Guests at the door began to rap, 

And now the cloth was spread. 

Then clatter went the earthen plates, 

** Mind, Judie," was the cry ; 
I could have copH them at their pates, 

** Trenchers for me," said I, 

• A sliding pot hook. 
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That look so dean upon the ledge, 

And never mind a fall ; 
Nor never turn a sharp knife's edge^ 

But fashion rules us all. 

Home came the jovial Horkey loady 
Last of the whole year's crop ; 

And Grace among the green boughs rode, 
Right plump upon the top. 

This way and that the waggon reeUd, 
And never queen rode higher ; 

Her checks were coloured in the field, 
And ours before the fire. 

The laughing harvest folks, and John 

Came in and look'd askew, 
'Twas my red face that set them on, 

And then they leer'd at Sue. 

And Farmer Cheerum went, good man. 
And broached the Horkey beer ; 

And iHch. a viort* of folks began 
To eat up our good cheer. 

Pnys he, " Thank God for whafs before us, 

That thus we meet agen," 
The mingling voices, like a chorus, 
Join'd cheerfully, ** Amen." ' 

Welcome and plenty, there they found 'em. 
The ribH of beef grew light. 

And puddings— till the boys got round 'em, 
And then they vanish'd quite ! 

Now all the guests, with Farmer Crouder, 

jJrgan to prate of corn ; 
And wo f«>und out they talk'd the louder, 

'I he oftener pass'd the horn. 

Out came the nuts ; we set a cracking ; 

The ale came round our way ; 
Jiy (jom, we women fell a clacking. 

As loud again as they. 

* Such a number. 
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John, sung "Old Benbow" loud and strong, 

And I " The Constant Swain,*' 
** Cheer up, my Lads,'' was Simon's song, 

" We'll conquer them again." 

Now twelve o'clock was drawing nigh, 

And all in merry cue, 
I knock'd the cask, ** Oh, ho! " said I, 

", We've almost conquer'd you." 

My Lord* begg'd round, and held his hat — 

Says Farmer Gruff, says he, 
" There's many a Lord, Sam, I know that. 

Has begg'd as well as thee." 

Bump in his hat the shillings tumbled 

All round among the folks ; 
" I^augh if you wool," said Sam, and mumbled, 

" You pay for all your jokes." 

Joint-stock you know among the men, 

To drink at their own charges, 
So up they got full drive, and then 

Went out to halloo largess. 

And sure enough the noise they made ! ! — 

But let me mind my tale ; 
We follow'd them, we worn't afraid. 

We'd all been drinking ale. 

As they stood hallooing back to back, 

We lightly as a feather. 
Went sideling round, and in a crack. 

Had pinn'd their coats together. 

'Twas near upon *t as light as noon ; 

* A largess ' on the hill. 
They shouted to the full round moon, 

I think I hear 'em still ! 

But when they found the trick, my stars ! 

They well knew who to blame ; 
Our giggles turned to ha, ha, ha's, 

And arter us they came. 

* The leader of the reaj>crs. 
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Gnoe bj tlie tumbril made a squat, 

Then ran as Sam came bj, 
They said tbe oould not ran for fat ; 

I know she did not trj. 

Sue, Tonnd the neat-house* sqiialling ran, 

Where Simon scaroel j dare ; 
He stopt— for he's a fearfol man — 

** By yonif there's tuffen t there! " 

And off set John, with all his might, 

To chase me down the yard, 
Till I was nearly pruned X outright, 

He hugged so woundy hard. 

Still they kept up the race and laugh, 

And round the house we flew ; 
But, hark ye ! the best fun by half. 

Was Simon arter Sue. 

She cared not, dark nor light, not she, 

So, near the dairy door 
She passM a clean white hog, you see, 

They'd kilt the day before. 

High on the spirket § there it huofr, — 
** Xow, Susie, what can save ye ? '* 

Round the cold pig his arms he flung, 
And cried, " Ah I here I have ye ! " 

The farmers heard what Simon said. 

And what a noise I good lack ! 
Some almost laughed themselves to deadf 

And others clapt his back. 

Wc all at once began to toll 

AVhat fuu we had abroad, 
But Simon stood our jeers right well — 

He fell asleep and pnored. 

Then in his button-hole, upright, 
Did Farmer Crouder put 

• ('ow-honse. f Something therp. t Strangled. 

§ An iron hook. 
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A slip of paper, twisted tight, 
And held the candle to H. 

It smoked, and smoked, beneath his nose. 

The harmless blaze crept higher. 
Till witli a vengeance up he rose, 

*» Grace, Judie, Sue ; fire ! fire I '* 

The clock struck one — some talked of parting, 

Some said it was a sin, 
And hitch' d their chairs— but those for starting 

Now let the moonlight in. 

Otcd women, loitering for the nonce* 

Stood praising the fine weather ; 
The menfolk took the hint at once 

To kiss them altogether. 

And out ran every soul beside, 

A ahanny-pated f crew ; 
Otcd folks could neither run nor hide. 

So some hetch'd one, some tew. 

They skriggled % and began to scold, 

But laughing got the master ; 
Some quackling § cried, ** I^t go your hold I *' 

The farmers held the faster. 

All innocent, that lUl be sworn, 
There wom't a bit of sorrow ; 
And women, if their gowns are torn, 
Can mend them on the morrow. 

Our shadows belter skelter danced 

About the moonlight ground ; 
The wondering sheep, as on we pranced, 

Got up and gazed around : 

And well they might— till Farmer Cheerum 

Now with a hearty glee 
Bade all. Good mom, as he came near 'em, 

And then to bed went he. 

Then off we strolled, this way and that, 
With many voices ringing, 

For the purpose. t Giddy— thoughtless. X To struggle quick. 
§ Choking. 
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And echo answered ub right pat, 
As home we rambled singing. 

For when we langh'd, it langh'd again. 

And to our own doors followed ; 
«• Yo, ho I " we cried, " Yo, ho ! " so plain. 

The misty meadows halloo'd. 

That's all my tale, and all the fun ; 

Come, torn yoar wheels about, 
My worsted, see !— that's nicely done. 

Just held my story out ! 

Poor Jude ! — Thus Time knits or spins 

The worsted from Life's ball ; 
Death stopped thy tales, and stopped thy pins. 

And so he'll serve us all. 

THE GLORIOUS FIGHT OFF BOSTON LIGHTHOUSE, 

ON THE 1st of JUNE, 1813. 

THE CHESAPEAKE PRIZE TO THE SHANNON.* 

At Boston, one day, 
As the Chesapeake lay, 
The Captain and crew thus began on : 
** See that ship out at sea ! 
She our prize soon shall be, 
'Tis the tight little frigate the Shannon ; 
How I long to be drubbing the Shannon ; 
We shall make a prize of the Shannon ; 
Oh ! 'twill be a good joke 
To take Commodore Broke, 
And add to our navy the Shannon." 

Then he made a great bluster, 
Calling all hands to muster, 
And said, ** Now boys, stand firm to your cannon ; 
Let us get under way, 
Without further delay, 
And capture the insolent Shannon. 
We soon shall bear down on the Shannon, 
The Chesapeake's prize to the Shannon, 

* See ** A Naval DupI," page 4 J. 
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Within two hours* space 
We'll return to this place, 
And bring into the harbour the Shannon/' 

Now alongside they range, 

And broadsides they exchange ; 
But the Yankees soon flinch from their cannon, 

When captain and crew, 

Without further to do. 
Are attacked, sword in hand, from the Shannon, 
By the tight little tars of the Shannon ; 
The brave Commodore of the Shannon, 

Fir'd a friendly salute 

Just to end the dispute, 
And the Chesapeake struck to the Shannon. 

Let America know 

The respect she should show 
To onr National flag and our cannon. 

And let her take heed, 

That the Thames and the Tweed, 
Give us tars just as brave as the Shannon. 

Here's to Commodore Broke, of the Shannon, 
To the sons of the Thames, Tweed, and Shannon; 

May the olive of peace 

Soon bid enmity cease. 
From the Chesapeake's shore to the Shannon. 

IMPROMPTU. 

** The bold Chesapeake 

Came out on a freak, 
And swore she'd soon silence our cannon, 

While the Yankees, in port. 

Stood to laugh at the sport, 
And see her tow in the brave Shannon, 

'' Quite sure of the game 

As from harbour they came, 
A dinner and wine they bespoke ; 

But for meat they got halh 

From our staunch wooden walls. 
So the dinner engagement was Broke" 
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Who by bis bag their letters sent, 
The Brand' ston flying post. 

** Bat see him now, poor fallen man, 
On foot and forced to crawl, 
As crooked and no faster than 
A snail upon the wall. 

** Ton, who have legs to walk upon, 
Two, legs and want no more, 
Pity the wretch that has bat one^ 
And set him upon /our. 

" Then on his a$8 will Stephen ride , 
And wish for nothing higher ; 
Nor envy the equestrian pride 
Of cicar or of squire. 

*' So shall your humble post-boy thrive. 
So blithe his hours shall pass, 
That none in Brand* ston town shall live 
Like Stephen and his ass.^* 



DICK DELVER, THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 
A SUFFOLK BALLAD, FROM REAL LIFE. BT THE REV. JOHN BLACK. 

The Rev. John Black, the writer of these lines, was for 
many years a resident in "Woodbridge, and died there, August 
30th, 1813, in the 59th year of his age. He was licensed 
to the perpetual curacy of Butley, in 1789, and that of 
Ramsholt, in 1807. Among the Fitch MSS. in the Ipswich 
Museum, is the following receipt from this reverend gentle- 
man, which shows the miserable stipend that he received as 
perpetual curate of Butley : 

"Received. March 25th, 1803, of Peter Isaac Thelluson, Esq , hy the 
hand of Mr. Thomas Abblitt, the sum of eight pounds, being half a year's 
stipend due to me at the date hereof as curate of Butley. 

•'JOHN BLACK." 

Though divines of contentment may preach, 
And the learned of philosophy prate, 
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To London Dick Delver now hied, 

Laid seize to a shoe blacking dame ; 
The lady of blacking complied, 

And united they quickly became. 
Of relations the lady could boast, 

And doubtless of no mean degree, 
Who liv'd where the rocks of the coast 

Are wash'd by the spray of the sea. 
From ocean the lady had sprung, 

As Venus, they say, did of old. 
And Neptune had giv'n her a tongue 

Like Juno, the goddess, to scold. 
Dick Delyer and spousy left town, 

A visit of frendship to pay ; 
But scarcely a week had been down, 

When they were not permitted to stay ; 
Then plac'd in an overseer's cart. 

To his settlement off they were sent ; 
Mistress Delver was loth to depart, 

But Dicky was always content 
To the aandlanda* of Suffolk^ with speed, 

The pair in the cart were convey'd. 
Where heath-nihhling black-faces feed. 

And burrows by rabbits are made. 
No rabbits or sheep could delight 

The soul of Dick Delver's dear spouse. 
Who'd rather have seen porters fight, 

Than crones on the prickly whin browze. 
Around her she gaz'd with surprise. 

When churches like stables she saw, 
Where no lofty steeples f arise. 

The traveller's attention to draw. 
" What a duD, dreary country," she said ; 

" These sandlands I cannot abide ; " 
Then off in a tangent she sped. 

And Dick heard no more of his bride. 
Dick Delver got married once more, 

Rear'd a cot by the side of the road ; 

* The part of the sandlands here alluded to is that which is south of the 
line of Woodbridge and Orford, where a lai^ge extent of poor and even blowing 
sand is to be found. 

t The churches of Eyke and Sutton are both without steeples. 
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Better to travel by secknd class, than sit alone in the fust, 
And the pooty little baby upon her breast she nust. 

A seein of her crying, and shiyerin, and pail, 

To her spoke this surging, the Ero of my tail ; 

Says ee, " Ton look unwell, ma*am, lUl elp you, if I can, 

And you may tell your case to me, for I'm a meddiole man." 

" Thank you, sir," the lady said, " I only look so pale 
Because I aia?t accustom'd to travelling on the Rale ; 
I shall be better presnly, when IVe ad some rest ; " 
And that pooty little baby she squeezed it to her breast. 

So in conversation the journey they beguiled, 

Capting Loyd, and the medical man, and the lady and the child, 

Till the warious stations along'the line was passed ; 

For even the Heastem Counties' trains must come in at last. 

When at Shoreditch tumminus at length stopped the train, 
This kind meddicle gentleman proposed his aid again. 
** Thank you, sir," the lady said, '* for your kyindness dear ; 
My oarridge and my osses is probbibly come here. 

" Will you old this baby, please, vilst I step and see ? " 
The doctor was a family man : ** That I will," says he. 
Then the little child she kist— kist it very gently, 
Vich was sucking his little fist, sleeping innocently. 

With a sigh from her art, as though she would have bust it, 
Then she gave the Doctor the child — wery kind he nust it ; 
Hup then the lady jumped hoff the bench she sate from. 
Tumbled down the carridge steps, and ran along the platform. 

Vile all the other passengers vent upon their vays, 
The Capting and the Doctor sate there in a maze : 
Some vent in a Homminibus, some vent in a Cabby ; 
The Capting and the Doctor vaited vith the babby. 

There they sate, looking queer, for an hour or more, 
But their feller passinger neather on *em sore ; 
Never, never back again did that lady come. 
To that pooty sleeping hinfint, a sucking of his thum I 

What could this pore Doctor do, bein treated thus, 
When the darling baby woke, cryin for its nuss P 
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Off he droTe to a female friend, yich she was both kind and mild. 
And igsplained to her the circomstanoe of this jear little chOd. 

That kind lady took the child instantly in her lap 
And made it very comfortahle by giving it some pap ; 
And when she took its close off, what d*yoa think ehe fonnd ? 
A oonple of ten pan notes sewn np in its little gownd ! 

Also in its little close ivas a note, which did conwey, 

That this little baby's parents lived in a handsome way : 

And for its Headucation they reglarly would pay, 

And sirtingly, like gentlefolks, would claim the child one day, 

If the Christian people who*d charge of it would say. 

Per advertisement in the Ti/ti^s, where the baby lay. 

Pity of this baby many people took, 

It had such pooty ways, and such a pooty look ; 

And there came a lady forrard (I wish that 1 could see 

Any kind lady as would do as much for me. 

And I wish with all my art, some night in my night-gownd, 
1 could find a note stitched for ten or twenty pound) — 
There came a lady forrard, that most honorable did say 
She'd adopt this little baby which her parents cast away. 

While the Doctor pondered on this hoffer fair, 
Comes a letter from Devonshire, from a party there, 
Ilordering the Doctor, at his Mar's desire, 
To send the little Infaut back to Devonshire. 

Jjost in apoplexity, this pore meddicle man. 
Like a scnsable gentleman, to the Justice ran ; 
Which his name was Mr. Ilammill, a honourable beak, 
That take his seat in Worship street four times a week. 

*' Justice I *' says the doctor, " instrugt me what to do, 
** 1 have come up from the country, to throw myself on you; 
" My patients have no doctor to tend them in their ills, 
••(There they are in ISuliolk, without their drafils and pills.) 

*' I have come up from the country to know how TU dispose 

" Of this pore little baby, and the twenty pun note, and the clothes ; 

** And 1 want to go buck to Suffolk, dear Justice, if you please, 

** And my patients wants their Doctor, luid their Doctor wants his feez." 
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Up spoke Mr. Ham mill, sittin at his desk, 

'* This year application does me much perplisk ; 

** What I do advise yoa is, to leave this babhy 

*' r the parish where it was left by its mother shabby." 

The Doctor from his Worship sadly did depart — 
He might have left the baby, but he hadn't got the heart 
To go for to leave that Hinnocent, has the laws allows, 
To the tender mussies of the Union House. 

Mother, who left this little one on a stranger's knee. 
Think how cruel you have been, and how good was he! 
Think, if you've been guilty, innocent was she ; 
And do not take unkindly this little word of me. 
Heaven be merciful to us all, sinners as we be. 

SUFFOLK tears; 

OB, AX ELECT ON THAT RENOWED KNIGHT Sill NATHANIEL 

BARNARDISTON. 

The Bamardistons were settled at Kedlngton ever since 
the year 1500. They resided at the Hall, a fine old mansion 
in that parish, and produced many persons of distinguished 
eminence. During the civil commotions in the reign of 
Charles I., this family is remarkable for having given rise to 
the appellation of " lloundhead." " The London apprentices," 
says Bapin, " wore the hair of the head cut round ; and the 
Queen, observing out of a window Samuel Bamardiston 
among them, cried out, * See, what a handsome round head is 
there ! ' " Hence originated this name. 

Sir Nathaniel Bamardiston, the subject of the following 
"Acrostic Elegie," who died July 25, 1653, appears to 
have been a man of exemplary piety and virtue, and a firm 
friend to the liberties of his ooimtry. 

Ho represented the county of Suffolk in several Parlia- 
ments, and was well known as a staimch friend of the Puritan 
cause. His death called forth a multitude of elegaic verses, 
which were published together in a volume bearing the 
following title, which is in itself an eulogy of no mean 
description : — 
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B ody and soul shal joyn by heaven's great power 

A 8 once they were before the parting hour ; 

R ally the Atomes shal, and then each part, 

N ot losing ought by Qod*B Almighty Art, 

A ttaine shal to it& just and proper due, 

R eturning to its corps its former hue ; 

D esoend then slial the 8oul^ and with a kisse 

I ts antient friend awake to perfect bliss. 

8 o these new married couple joyfully 

T o heaven ascend^ and match eternity ; 

O heavenly Musick ! endless harmony ! 

N one can desire to live, that's fit to die. 

AN OFFERTORY. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL FAIUCLOUOH, M.A. 

Thrice Noble Lady^ spare that melting bead, 

Our sorrows want no jewel from your head ; 

Still let those silver drops that lightly lye 

Like little delugd worlds within your eye, 

Fixed abide in their own brightest sphear, 

1^1% fame wants not those pendents for her ear ; 

Those falling stars rob heaven^ we need not thence 

Borrow our griefs or tax you with expence. 

Behold how every Mourner brings his sheet 

To wipe your eyes and weep himself ; 'tis meet 

That this so public loss by th' Countries cliarge 

Should mourned be : Spare, Madam, then ; this large 

And thicker volume that is here annext 

Is but our Comment on that public text. 

Come, Argus Hieraclitus, lend your eyes 

To pay on's tomb a liquid sacrifice ; 

Lo ! all the grass that round about him lye 

Hangs full of tears, shed from Dame Nature's eye ; 

See how sad Philomele (that yonder sits, 

And to the dancing twig her music fits) 

Now mourns for him ; the silver brook runs on 

Grumbling to leave those loved banks, whereon 

A Mansion once he had, that's now set round 

With Cypress trees, and with their branches crown*d 

So dark, it seems NighVs Mantle for to borrow. 

And may be called the gloomy den of sorrow. 
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E'er tinee he di'd, the heavens their grie£B to tell. 

Daily in tears to earth's wet bosom fell ; 

Not in an April storm, or those in June, 

Whose trembling Cadents makes it rain in tune^ 

But like a grave December day, or those 

Who mourn in Cicero^s stile, and weep in prose. 

Madam, you see all Nature's wat*ry store 

Attends this sable day — weep you no more. 

Angehy that on your eyes with bottles wait 

To catoh joxii falling tears^ do now retreat 

With vessels, anon aj^ain theyl stoop 

And lightly hover round the mourning troop^ 

Whilst I in silenoe do his Shrine adore ; 

If worship doth offend, I then implore 

And crave a favor, Madam, 'tis this one — 

Adde to his memory no pictured stone. 

Lest whilst within the ohurch my vows I pay, 

I to the image of this saint should pray. 



EPITAPH ON JOHN ELWES, ESQ., 
THE MISER, WHO LIVED AT STOKE BY. CLAKB. 

TTkee, to man's honour, or to man's disgrace. 
Lies a strong picture of the human race. 
In Elwes' form — whoso spirit, heart, and mind, 
Virture and vice in firmest tints combin'd ; 
Hough was the rock, but blended deep with ore, 
And base the mass — that many a diamond bore : 
Meaness to grandeur, folly join'd to sense. 
And av'rice coupled with benevolence : 
Whose lips ne'er broke a truth, nor hand a trust, 
Were sometimes warmly kind — and always just: 
With power to reach ambition's highest birth. 
He sank a mortal— groveling to the earth ; 
Xost in the lust of adding pelf to pelf. 
Poor to the poor — still poorer to himself: 
Whose wants, that nearly bent to all but stealth. 
Ne'er in his country's plunder dug for wealth ; 
Call'd by her voice— but call'd without expense, 
His noble nature rous'd in her defence ; 
And in the Senate, labouring in her cause. 
The firmest guardian of the fairest laws 
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He stood ; and each instinctiye taint above, 

To eyery bribe preferred a people's love ; 

Yet still with no stem patriotism fir*d, 

Wrapt up in wealth, to wealth again retir'd ; 

By Penury guarded from Pride's sickly train, 

Living a length of days without a pain, 

And adding to the millions never tried, 

Lov'd — pitied—scorn'd — and honoured — Elwes died I 

Learn from this proof, that, in life's tempting scene, 

Man is a compound of the great and mean ; 

Discordant qualities together tied, 

Virtues in him and vices are allied : 

The sport of follies, or of crime the heir, 

We all the mixtures of an £lw£S share. 

Pondering his faults— then ne'er his worth disown. 

But in his nature recollect thitie own ; 

And think — for life and pardon where to trust, 

Was God not Mkkcy, when his croatures du'jt ? 

A RHYME OF ST. EDMVNDSBURY ABBEY SEVEN HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

Seven hundred years have passed away since powerful and great, 
St. Edmundsbury Abbey stood, in proud monastic state : 
A bold, stupendous building then, a rich and holy pile, 
None other Abbey half so fam'd in Britain's sea-girt isle. 

Then, at the sainted Edmund's shrine, were costliest offerings brought, 
E'en crowned monarchs at its foot the Virgin's aid have sought ; 
Here too have warlike nobles met ; here too was fram'd the deed 
Those self-same nobles forc'd their kii\g to sign at Runnymede. 

Within those oloister'd walls there dwelt, in those long years ago, 
A learned monk, who studied much the Abbey's weal or woe— 
One Jocelin, of Brak^lond, who left a record rare, 
A valued roll of great events, while he was dweller there. 

He tells us how, under Abbot Hugh, such vast abuse accrues, 
That Hugh himself ran into debt full heavy with the Jews, 
And debt and interest inoreas'd to almost frightful sway ; 
Small wonder, when at cent, per cent 'twas usual rate to pay ! 

At length the vessels from that shrine, so sacred and so old, 
And all its oostly ornaments were ta'en and pledged for gold ! 
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No punishment attended those who did th' unholy deed, 
But Hugh himself at last was left to die in abject need. 

Then came the Abbot Sampson, who of a different school, 
Brought soon the Abbey*s wide estate to discipline and rule ; 
lie clear'd it of its heavy debts, not that he niggard were, 
For generous he, although he us'd much diligence and care. 

Sampson's inauguration was the wonder of the town, 

For with the goodly Abbot did a thousand guests sit down, 

And in the grand refectory, for ev'ry after year. 

Each burgess would at Christmas-tide partake the Abbot's cheer. 

Of Kougham and of Bradfield, the manors did he hold. 
Their farm deficiencies made up with forty pounds of gold ; 
And those old halls and buildings did he put in stout repair. 
Where kites and crows, for many a year, the only tenants were. 

And hereabout the land improv'd, and much to tillage brought. 
Moreover, too, by his command, a strict account was sought, 
Of hidages and foder corn, of hen-rents, and such dues. 
For much the farmers would conceal, and much the Abbey lose. 

Yet Abbott Sampson had a heart replete with grateful love, 
As Elias, of Elmeswell, and the Kisby Knights did prove ; 
And kindness render'd to him once, was ne'er by him forgot, 
P'or when but a poor cloister monk, much sorrow was his lot. 

Once sent to Rome for Papal grant (a journey sore and long) 
That Woolpit church for ever to the Abbey might belong ; 
Himself and errand he conceard 'neath Scottish beggar's dross, 
For those convulsed times compell'd much care and though tfuluess. 

But worldly troubles oft would break the calm of Abbot life. 
Thus London's merchant citizens with Bury were at strife, 
Because their carte from Yarmouth home, with usual fishy freight, 
Had fifteen-pence been tax'd each, when at the northern gate. 

Once, too, in Bury churchyard, on the holy natal day, 

The servants of the Abbot, with burghers met to play 

At wrestling match, and divers sports; but sad disputes arose. 

And knives were drawn, and blood was shed, for words gave place to blows. 

Full sorely was the Abbot grieved, he mourned his task in view. 
Fur excommunication now was monk and layman's due ; 
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'Twas passed beneath the saored roof, where each man was hy name 
Cast firom the bosom of the Church, with sorrow and with shame. 

Forth from the holy pile they went ! Sad sight for Bury then, 
Before St. Mary's door fell down a hundred cursed men. 
And for the Church's mercy prayed, with feet and shoulders bare, 
Itegardless of the public eye, and winter's pioi-cing air. 

The Abbot wept ! nor him alone — all Bury mourned that day. 
And to -the holy father did for absolution pray ; 
While he. rememb'ring penitence, in goodness quick resolved 
To list to mercy's voice, and bade the guilty be absolved. 

Thereon they all were smartly whipped (the burgess of the town) 
And then absolved, and furthermore the Abbot did lay down 
Severest threats and penalties, if ever from that day 
In Bury churchyard shows or sports should dare to make their way. 

• ••••• 

Thus was it in the olden time, seven hundred years ago ; 
Race after race hath passed away, the Abbey's self laid low, 
But churches, tower, and gate yet stand, each in its beauty rare, 
May heaven and good St. Edmund long these precious relics spare ! 

Frances E. P. 

A DESCRIPTION OF CHRISTMAS HUSBANDLY FARE. 
BY THOMAS TUSSER. 

The " Christmas Husbandly Fare " is interesting as a 
genuine picture of the mode of living in this county in the 
sixteenth century. The different viands enumerated are still 
known by the names which they bear in the text, if we 
except " shred pies," which appear to be mince pies, as they 
are now called. 

At Christmas, good husbands,* have com on the ground. 

In barn and in seller, worth many a pound ; 

With plenty of other things— cattle and sheep. 

All sent them (no doubt on) good houses to keep. 

At Christmas, the hardness of winter doth rage, 

A giiper of all things, and specially age : 

• A coutratlioii for good hu.sbandmen. 
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Then lightly t poor people, the joong with the old. 

Be sorest oppresed with hunger mnd cold. 

At Christm&s, by Ub:»r is little to get. 

That wanting, the poorest in danger are set ; 

What season then better, of all the wiiole jear. 

Thy needy, poor neighbour to comfort and cheer ? 

At this time, and that time, some make a great matter ; 

Some help not, bnt hinder the poor with their clatter. 

Take custom from feasting, what cometh then last ? 

Where one hath a dinner, a hundred shall fSssL 

To dog in the manger, some liken I could. 

That hay will eat none, nor let other that would. 

Some scarce, in a year, gire a dinner or two, 

Nor well can abide any other to do. 

Play thou the good fellow ! seek none to misdeem ; 

Disdain not the honest, though merry they seem. 

For oftentimes seen, no more yery a knave 

Than he that doth counterfeit most to be graye. 

Good husband and huswife, now chiefly be glad, 

Things handsome to haye as they ought to be had. 

They both do provide, against Christmas do come. 

To welcome good neighbour, good cheer to have some. 

Good bread, and good drink, a good fire in the hall. 

Brawn, pudding, and souse, and good mustard withall : 

Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best, 

Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest ; 

Cheese, apples, and nuts ; joly carols to hear, 

As then in the country is counted good cheer. 

What cost to good husband is any of this ? 

Good household provision only it is. 

Of other the like, I do leave out a many. 

That costeth the husbandman never a penny. 

At Christmas be merry, and thankful withall, 

And feast thy poor neighbour, the great with the small ; 

Yea, all the year long, to the poor let us give, 

God*s blessing to follow us while we do live. 

EXTRAORDINARY SALE BY AUCTION. 

At the commencement of the present century, there resided 

in Ipswich an auctioneer who was very unsuccessful in 

t An old fonn of expression. The author means that poor people, of 
roursCt are sorely oppressed. 
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effecting sales ; some wag, to whom this was known, prepared 
a hand-bill, of which the following is a copy, and this was 
circulated among our townsmen. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

BY PRIVATE COXTKACT, 

AT A REPOSITORY NEAR THE POST OFFICE, 

IPSWICH, 

BY SmOK K£Y£BS£LIi, 

ON SATURDAY, THE TUIRTY-SECOND INSTANT. 

*«* The Sale to begin precisely at fire minutes past Ten o'clock in the Afternoon. 



LOT. 

1 A Copper Cart Saddle, a Leather Hand-saw, two Woolen Frying- 

pans, and a Glass \Yheelbarrow. 

2 Three pairs of Pease Straw Breeches, a China Quarter Cart, and two 

Glass Bedsteads with Copper Hangings. 

3 Two Marble Bonnets, a Feather Cap, an Iron Gown, two Straw 

Petticoats, and three Glass Shoes. 

4 Deal Coal Grate, with Paper Smoke Jack, a Mahogany Poker, China 

Tongs, Cotton Shovel, and a pair of Gauze Bellows. 

5 Two Second-hand Coffins with Glass Nails, three Glass Coach- 

wheels with Cambric Tire, two Persian Saddles, and a Wooden 
Bridle. 

6 A Leather Tea-kettle, an Iron Feather-bed, six pairs of Brass 

Boots, and a Steel Night- cap. 

SUNDRIES. 

Pewter Waistcoat, and three Flint Wigs. A Bell-metal Chaff-sieve, 
and Calimanco Hog-trough. A Buck's-skin Warming-pan, and a 
Pewter Looking-glass. A Japan Cleaving-beetle, and a Leather 
Mattock. Three Silk Hog-yokes, and a Pinchbeck Swill-tub. Four 
Sheep's- skin Milk Pails, and a Wheat-straw Trammel. A Lamb's-skin 
Grindstone, and a Horse-leather Hatchet. A pair of Pewter Pudding- 
bags, and a Canvass Gridiron. A Dimity Coal-scuttle, A Wooden 
Timber Chain, and a Brass Cart Rope. 

•^* A F£W more articles, too kuhebous to mention. 
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THE FARMERS DAILY DIET. 
BY THOMAS TTSSER. 

Thomas Tusser here gires a highly interesting description 
of the fanners' mode of living in Suffolk in the Elizabethian 
age. Salt meat, and fish both fresh and salted, it is evident, 
were standing articles of diet. But few delicacies are 
enumerated, but everything is substantial and wholesome, 
though plain. 

A plot set down for farmers' quiet, 
As time required, to frame his diet, 
With sometimes fish, and sometimes fast, 
That household store may longer last, 
liet Lent, well kept, offend not thee, 
For March and April hreeders be ; 
Spend herring first, save salt fish last, 
For salt fish is good when Lent is past ; 
When Easter oomes, who knows not then 
That veal and baoon is the man ;* 
And Martilmas beeff doth bear good tack 
When country folks do dainties lack ; 
When Macrell cease th from the seas, 
John Baptist brings grass-beef and pease. 
Fresh herring plenty, MiohellJ brings, 
With fatted crones and such old things. 
All Saints^ do lay for pork and souse, § 
For sprats and spurlings|| for their house. 
At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year ; 
Though some then do, as do they would. 
Let thrifty do as do they should. 
For causes good so many ways 
Keep Embrings* well and fasting days, 
What law commands we ought t* obey. 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wednesday. 

• That is, is proper to be used. 

t Heef dried in the chimney, like bacon, and is so called because it was 
usual to kill the beef for this provision about the Feast of St. Martin, Nov. 1st. 
t Michaelmas. H All Hallows tide. § Pigs' ears, feet, rinds, etc. 
II A small sea HhIi, probably smelts. * The Ember days or weeks. 
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The land doth will, the sea doth wish, 
Spare sometimes flesh and feed of flsh ; 
Where fish is scant, and fruit of trees, 
Supply that want with hutter and cheese. 

SUFFOLK WORDS AND PHRASES. 

The following very clever illustration of Suffolk words 
was written by the late Rev. George Turner, of Kettleburgh, 
and sent to the lato Major Moor : — 



-, May 22nd, 1814. 



•' Deib Feind, 

<*I was axed some stounds agou by Billy P., our sesser at 

Mulladin, to make inquiration a' yeow if Master had pahd in 

that money into the Bank. Billy P. he fare kinda unasy about it, and 
when I see him at church to-day, he sah, timmy, says he, prah ha yeow 
wrot P BO I kinda wift him ojBT, and I sah, says I, I heent hard from 

Squire D as yet, but I dare sah I shall afore long, so prah write me 

some lines an send me wahd witha the money is pahd a' noe. I don't 
know what to make of our Mulladin folks, nut I ; but somehow or 
another they're alius in dibles, an I'll be rot if I don't begin to think 

some on 'em a'l tahn up scaly at last ; an as to that fulla , he grow 

so big and so purdy, that he want to be took down a peg ; an I am glad 
to hare that yeow gint it em properly at Wickhum. I'm gooin to meet 
the Mulladin folks a' Friday, to go a' bounden, so prah rite me wahd 
afore thennum, an let me know if the money be pahd, that I may make 

Billy P asy. How stammin cow'd 'tis now-a-days ; we heent 

no feed no where, an the stock run bloren about for wittles, just aa 
if twa winter ; yeow may pend on't twool be a mortal bad season for 
green geese, an we shant have no spring wahts afore soom fair. I clipt 
my ship last Tuesday (list a me, I mean Wensday), an tha scringe up 
their backs so nashunly I'm afeard they're wholly stryd ; but stru's God 
'lis a strange cow'd time. I heent got no news to tell ya, only we're all 
stammenly set up about that there corn bill : folks don't fare to like 
no matters, on tha sah there was a nashun noise about it at Norrij last 
Saturday was a fautnit. The mob thay got 3 efigb— a farmer, a squire, 
an a milla ; an stru as you're alive, they hung um all on one jibbet — 
BO folks sah. Howsumever, we are quite enough here, case we fare to 
think it for our good. If you see that there chap Harry, give my 
sarvice to em. 

*' I remain, yar tru frind. 
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BURY FAIRS. 

The following account of the Fairs held at St. Edmund's, 
Bury, is extracted from a scarce pamphlet, entitled, " Ax 
IIlstorical Account of Sturbridge, Bury, and the 
Mosr Famous Fairs in Europe and America; inter- 
spersed WITH Anecdotes Curious and Entertaining ; 
and Consideratious upon the Origin, the Progress, and 
Decline of all the temporary Marts in this kingdom." 
(Cambridge, 8vo. 

** Tho Fair of Bury St. Edmund's, formerly one of the most resorted 
Marts in the kingdom, was instituted as early as the year 1272, in the 
lattiT part of Henry Ill.'s reign. This Monarch, returning from Norwich, 
where ho had heon to quell a great riot hetween the citizens and the 
Monks, passed through Bury in his way to London ; there he paid his 
devotions to tlic shrine of St. Edmund ; and at the requisition of Simon 
de Cutton, Ahbat and Lord of Bury, he granted him a charter for a 
Fair, to be kept annually without the preoints of the Monastery, three 
days before and three days after the Feast of St Matthew, which has 
been since protracted to an uncertain length, for the advantage of the 
Traders and the diversion of the Company. By this charter the Abbat 
had the tolls of the Fair, and the sole government of it by his Steward, 
with the oversight of the Weights and Measures, and the licensing of all 
the Booths therein. The Townsmen, and all within a mile round the 
town were then subject to the Abbat ; and the Alderman, at the entrance 
upon his ortioo, swore before the Steward of the Abbey that he should main- 
tain the peace of the Borough, and in nothing damage or hurt the Abbat 
or convent in any of their rights and privileges. King Henry IlL gave 
to this Monastery special marks of his favour for having received 
one hundred and twenty marks of the Abbat and Monks towards the 
marriage of his sister, Isabella, with Frederic, Emperor of Germany. 

** Bury was then the great Wool Staple in the East of England, and 
is still very considerable, employing the poor in combing and spinning. 
The Wool Stalls, in St. Andrew's Street, are very small in comparision of 
the spacious magazines, where all the Wool of the country was deposited. 
Some of the Flemings, brought hither by the Earl of Leicester, and several 
artificers, who came over with Queen Isabel, Consort of Edward II., 
established at Bury Woollen Manufactures. 

** The tyranny of the Abbat, and the oppression of his Officers caused 
divers insurrections of the Townsmen. For one of them, headed by 
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Richard Drayton and Robert Foxton, the first of Edward III., 1327, 
they plundered the Church and the Abbey, and carried away their charters, 
one of which was that granted by Henry 111. for St. Matthew's Fair. 
The insurgents extorted a charter from Richard de Draughton, Abbat of 
Bury, whom they kept prisoner with some of his Monks, till they had 
sealed a grant of the tolls and Government of this Fair to the guild of 
merchants and Alderman ; but this instrument, drawn up by commission, 
was declared yoid by the king's Manual Seal, and the Abbat restored 
to his privileges. This fair was since kept by prescription, and the 
Monks, taking advantage of the credulous superstition of the times, 
made a considerable collection in Vows, Masses, and Offerings to St. 
Edmund's shrine amongst his Votaries. The Abbat kept an open table 
whilst the Fair lasted, for noble guests, and persons of inferior rank 
were daily entertained in the Refectory with the Monks. There were 
different Bows assigned for the Manufacturers of Norwich, Ipswich, 
Colchester, the Londoners, and the Dutch ; the Jewellers, Silversmiths, 
Toymen, and Silk Mercers occupied all the Avenues to the Abbat's 
Palace. Minstrels, Juglers, and Mountebanks were commonly allowed to 
perform their feats of dexterity during the Fair, which brought together a 
great concourse of gentlemen and ladies from Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex. 

** Mary Tudor, Queen of France, relict of Louis XII., and sister of 
Henry VIIL, who married afterwards Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
went every year from her Manor of Westhorp to this Fair ; she had a 
magnificent Tent, with a splendid retinue and a band of music to 
attend, and to recreate the persons of distinction who came to pay her 
homage. The Duke, who was the most dexterous man of his age in 
tilting, engaged from all parts of the kingdom several armed Knights to 
these martial exercise j, which made this Fair for some years frequented 
by many noble personages. 

"John Melford, the last Abbat, surrendered the Abbey at the dissolu- 
tion ; the Alderman received the Toll and assumed the Government of this 
Fair. King James I., in the sixth year of his reign, gave the rever- 
sion of the Fairs and Markets of Bury in Fee Farm to the Corporation. 

" The Market Cross is converted into a Theatre, used only during this 
Fair by the Norwich Comedians. This Fair has considerably decreased 
for forty years past, and is now become rather a place of amusement than 
Temporary Mart, as most of the Merchandises now brought hither are 
chiefly articles of luxury and curiosity. 

'' John Lydgate, the famous poet, who was a Monk of St. Edmund's, 
wrote an elegant Latin Poem upon Bury Fair, in 1435. 

'* This Fair is held on a spacious Plain betwixt the magnificent Gate 
of the Abbey and the Town. It begins the 21st of September, and lasts 
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foarteen days. It is the rendezvous of the Beau Monde every aftemoon, 
who conclude their evening by the Plays or Assemblies. This Fair 
consists chiefly of seven^ Jloics of Haberdashers, Milliners, Mercers, 
Silversmiths, and Toy Shops, which make a flne show. 

" MiDsrMMER Fair is of much more ancient date than Sturbridge. 
FoUer attributes its institution to children frequently playing on the very 
spot where it is kept to this day ; their parents or relations often accom- 
panied them, to prevent any danger from the vicinity of the water, or 
to keep them off hurt and mischief. This Field being more and more 
resorted to in the summer season, booths were erected for the accomoda- 
tion and entertainment of the company, and at last some pedlars began to 
sell their wares as early as the year 1106." 

The Midsummer Fair is now quite extinct, but the grand 
Fair is still held on the Angel Hill, between the Abbey 
Gate and the town. It conmiences about the second week 
in October, and lasts three weeks, its great attractions 
being petty shows, roundabouts, gingerbread stalls, and 
toys. It is a perfect nuisance to the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town. 

A good idea of the importance of Bury Fair during the 
last century, may be gathered from the following advertise- 
ments from newspapers of a century ago, or thereabouts. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH BURY FAIR. 

TO THE LADIES. 

BULL, HAIR DRKSSER, 

FROM NO. 2, EAOLK STREET, PICCADILLT, LONDON, 

Takes the Liberty of informing the Nobility and Gentry that he is 
at Mr. Mead's, Cabinet and Chair maker, in the Cook Row, Bury St. 
Edmund's, during the fair. Ladies who please to honour him with their 
commands, may depend upon having their hair dressed in the most 
fashionable taste, as it is now worn at the Courts of London and Paris. 
Great attention will be paid to render that part of the dress elegant and 
fashionable. He has a great variety of False Hair, to imitate Nature ; 
Bowes for the ladies, to fix on themselves, that never want dressing ; 
Tet^s, Braids, Curls, Sheniongs, with or without lon^ Hair ; ditto, with 
Curls, on a new construction. Coshasis, etc., to dress the hair upon. 
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He likewise intends being at Bath the Autumn season ; to be heard of at 
Mr. Green's, facing York Houses. 

•^* All orders sent to the above places punctually attended to. 



Bury, November 21«f, 1769, 
This is to give notice to Gentlemen, Ladies, and others, that the 
famous Muffin Makeb, from London, is come to this Town, at the 
Spread Eagle, in the Butter Market, where Gentlemen, Ladies, and others 
may be sure of as good Muffins and Crumpets as in London, and will 
continue selling the above during the whole season. All favours will 
be ever esteemed by their most humble servant, 

SAMUEL SHED. 



TO THE NOBILITT, GFJi^TRY, ETC., 

WHO ARE ADMIRERS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTIONS OF NATURE. 

TO BE SEEN 

DURING BURY FAIR, at the bottom of the angel hill, 
MARIA TERESA, 
the amazing corsican fairy, 
who has had the honour of being shown three times before their 
Majesties. She is only 34 inches high, weighs but 26 lbs., and is 
allowed to be the finest display of Human Nature in Miniature that was 
ever shown in England. 

To be seen from ten in the morning till nine at night. Gentlemen 
and Ladies, one shilling ; servants, etc., sixpence. 



The following is an account of some of the performances now exhibit- 
ing in the Theatre, Bury St. Edmund's, by Mr. HERMAN BOAZ, the 
so celebrated German Artist. 

He first produces a living Pidgeon to the company, which said Pidgeon 
he suspends by a garter hanging from the ceiling, and the shadow of 
the Pidgeon being reflected against the wall by means of a candle, 
Mr. Boaz then takes a sword with which he pierces the said shadow, at 
which instant blood will fly from the real Pidgeon ; and in drawing the 
Sword across the Neck of the Shadow upon the wall, he will cut off the 
head of the real Pidgeon, which is at least six yards distant. 

He shatters a large Pane of Glass into fragments, about the Breadth 
of a Shilling, the length he is not at all solicitous about, and eats them 
all very readily. He does the same with a Pound of Ten- penny Nails, 
or smidl Tenter hooks. 
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He gives any person leave with a sharp instrument (but first warmed) 
to strike at the naked Calf of his Leg with all his Force, and in le^ 
than three minutes the Wound heals, without a soar, and with the loss 
of about a Table spoonful of Blood. 

He takes the Watch of any Gentleman in company, and by only 
stroking the Glass with the Ball of his Thumb, the watch shall stop aa 
long as the Company shall think proper. 

He takes a New Pack of Cards, with which he performs above two 
hundred Tricks, after which he eats the whole Pack in presence of the 
company, drinking a half pint of wine after it. He afterwards eats the 
Decanter, by way of Digestion. 

N.B. — Mr. Boaz will continue to exhibit in Bury, every Evening 
during the next week, at seven o'clock ; but as Methodists, and People 
of weak Minds in Town have imagined he deals with a Demon, or some- 
thing supernatural, he here solemnly declares to such that their Notion 
is utterly false. He does not deny a Communication with ariel Beings, 
of which the Learned know well enough the middle Region of the Air 
is full, but this Communication he humbly conceives to be owing to his 
exemplary life. 



DuKiKG the present time of St. Edmund Buby Fair, will be exhibited 
in a commodious BOOTH, on the Angel Hill, facing Cook Row, the 
capital collection of living WILD PRODUCTIONS, which were shown 
all last winter, facing Temple Bar, London, with several additions. 
The famous Lion Combatant, who in a few weeks is to encounter many 
Bull Dogs, being matched by two noble personages for a large sum of 
money : a young he Lion not above ten weeks old, so that the curious 
may now have an opportunity of that which will not present itself again 
in an Age, of taking a Lion in their arms, etc. The celebrated Oriental 
Tyger, which is as large as many heifers, and as beautiful as the Queen's 
Zebra. There is likewise a multiplicity of other extraordinary Phe- 
nomena. 



In 1766 we find advertised : 

' The ASSEMBLIES for the time of Buby Fair, are fixed as follows :— 
The First on Monday, the 6th of October 

Second on Wednesday, the 8th ,, 

Third on Friday, the 10th „ 

Fourth on Monday, the 13th ,, 

Fifth on Wednesday, the loth „ 

The particulars of the Assemblies will be advertised next week. 
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Lord Arthur Hervey, in his address to the members of 
" The ArohsBological Institute/' on the occasion of their 
visit to Bury St. Edmimd's, in 1854, said : 

*• I cannot help adverting to a most singular tradition, to which I 
confess I give implicit credence. At Hozne, a few miles from hence, 
was an old oak tree, which had always been known as St. Edmund's 
Oak. The common tradition was (perhaps it had ceased to be the 
common belief) that it was the very identical oak to which King Edmund 
was tied, some thousand years ago, when he was shot at by the Danes. 
Some seven or eight years since, this venerable tree split from extreme 
old age, and in its very centre, which was then exposed to view, was 
found an old arrow-head. This remarkable fact, coupled with the 
previous tradition, makes me believe that this was the very oak tree 
to which St. Edmund was bound in the forest of Hoxne." 

ROYAL VISITORS TO BURY ST. EDMUNd's. 

Lord Arthur Hervey, in the address above mentioned, 
says: 

** I could give you a goodly list of monarchs and other illustrious 
personages who came from the earliest times to pay their devotions at 
St. Edmund's shrine. But I must first call your attention to a remark- 
able circumstance. Though King Edmund, the Saxon patriot, died in 
defending his country against the Danes, yet some of the first kings 
who did honor to his shrine were themselves Danes and Normans. King 
Sweyn, having been rash enough to come and ravage St. Edmund's 
patrimony, came to an untimely end, and was said to have acknowledged 
on his death-bed that his sacriligious violence had been the cause of his 
death, through the intervention of King Edmund. In consequence, 
his son, King Canute, came to make his offerings at the grave of the 
offended saint, and to expiate his father's impiety, took off his crown 
and presented it at the shrine. King William the Conqueror did great 
honour to St. Edmund, and granted him many privileges. I fancy he 
came there in person, for it is said that he placed a cuUellum on the 
shrine. Now it would be a curious speculation to inquire why Danes 
and Normans thus united in honouring an Anglo-Saxon saint ; and it is 
a matter for philosophical inquiry whether it arose from policy, in order 
to conciliate their English subjects, or whether from a superstitious 
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dread of St. Edinuiid's vengeance, and a desire to propitiate his favoar ; 
or whether we sec in it a faint image of the l^lessed power of Chris- 
tianity to unite the most discordant elements. For my own part, I 
would fain hope that there was at work in this something at least of the 
power of that religion which had hefore united in one holy fellowship 
Jews, Samaritans, and Gentiles ; and which was now ahle to unite in 
the same bonds Normans, Danes, and Saxons. • * * • 

*'King Edward the Confessor often came to Bury, and was wont, 
when within a mile of the spot where his royal predecessor, St Edmund, 
lay, to take off his shoes and approach bare-foot. Here £ing Henry II. 
took the cross, and on that occasion Abbot Sampson was so inflamed 
with warlike ardour to take the cross, that it was almost impossible to 
restrain him from doing so. Nor could he be deterred from his purpose 
till the King absolutely forbad him, saying it was not safe for the peace 
of the counties, that the Abbot of St. Edmund and the Bishop of 
Norwich should both be absent at the same time. I may mention by 
the way, as a proof of the singular veneration felt for St. Edmund and 
his Abbey, that when all England was forced to contribute to the ransom 
of King Richard, and all the abbeys and monasteries were ransacked of 
their gold and silver vessels for that purpose, no one dared to touch the 
shrine of St. Edmund, and it remained inviolate till the Reformation. 
AVhat became of it then is unknown. The painted case which belonged 
to Horace Walpole's collection, and was bought at Strawberry Hill sale, 
I believe, by the Duke of Sutherland, is pretty well ascertained not to 
have had anything to do with St. Edmund's shrine. Richard the Lion- 
hturted himself came to Bury twice. King John also came (no honour to 
us that he did), and did not earn golden opinions. The sarcastic Jocelin 
(ie IJrakland complains of liis jireat shabbiness : the only thing he offered 
to St. Edmund was a piece of silk, which he borrowed from the convent. 
On a subsequent occasion, however, he in some measure redeemed his 
character. King Henry III. held a Parliament here. Edward I. visited 
Bury thirteen times, and also held his Parliament here a. D. 1296. 
Here poor Edward II. came and shed over the place the sad hue of his 
sorrows and misfortunes : ho probably came to St. Edmund's shrine to 
seek some solace from those heavy cares which weighed him down to the 
ground. He spent his Christmas here ; but, doubtless, it was not a racrry 
Christmas, for he knew that his faithless Queen Isabella was near at 
hand. In point of fact, she landed in Suffolk, and soon afterwards 
raised a large force at Bury and -in the neighbourhood, with which she 
ultimately drove her unhappy husband from the throne. Richard II. 
and his Queen passed ten days here ; and here Henry VI. held a 
Tarliament. I will read to you, from Dugdale, a short and characteristic 
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description of the manner in which the King passed the time from 
Christmas to St. George's day (April 23). 

*' ' Abhot Curteys made great preparations for the Tisit, and put the 
abbatial palace, which was at that time maoh out of repair, into com- 
plete readiness for the reception of his royal guest. The aldermen and 
burgesses of Bury, dressed in scarlet, accompanied by the commons of 
the town, who also wore a red li?ery, met the king, to the number of 
five hundred, upon Newmarket heath. The royal retinue before this 
extended a mile. They brought the King within the precincts of the 
monastery by the ^outh gate. Here he was received by the whole 
convent, the Bishop of Norwich and the Abbot appearing in full 
pontificials, the Abbot sprinkling the King with holy water, and pre- 
senting a cross to his lips. Procession, with music, was next made 
to the high altar of the church, when the antiphon used in the service 
for St. Edmund (** Ave rex gentis Anglerum *') was sung. After this 
the King paid his devotions at St. Edmund's shrine, and then passed 
to the Abbot's palace. He remained with the Abbot till the Epiphany, 
but afterwards removed to the prior's lodgings, where he stayed till 
the 23rd of January, the vicinity of the water and the vineyard which 
led into the open country, and gave facility to the sports of the field, 
rendering the situation particularly agreeable.' 

** In connection with this visit of King Henry VI., I may refer to 
an interesting picture in Dugdale's Monasticon (the only one remaining) 
of St. Edmund's shrine, in which Henry VI. appears in the act of 
making his devotions before it." 

ANNIVERSARIES OF BISHOP BLAIZB AND ST. CRISPIN. 

During the last century Trade Guilds existed in many 
towns, those of the woolcombers being most numerous in 
this district. These " Guilds '* were trading fraternities, 
established to exercise control over particular handicrafts, 
and were often benefited by monarchs and monarohs' 
favourites, at the expense of the public. On anniversary 
days they usually had a procession, a sort of open air 
recognition of their fraternity, in some places rivalling the 
Lord Mayor's show, in London. In " The East Anglian '' 
we find the following account, taken from a MS. Common 
Place Book, of the celebration of St. Blaizes and St. 
Crispin's days at Bury St. Edmund's. 
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** February 3, 1777. 
*' This day, Monday, being the anniversary of Bishop Blaize, the same 
was obserred in this town, in a manner far snrpassing anything of the 
kind ever seen. The Cavalcade consisted of between 2 and 300 Wool- 
oombers, upon Horses, in uniforms properly decorated, Bishop Blaize, 
Jason, Castor, and Pollux, a band of music, drums, colours, and every- 
thing necessary to render the procession suitable to the greatness of the 
Woollen manufactory. The following lines were spoken by the Orators : — 

** With boundless Gratitude, Illustrious Blaize, 
Again we celebrate and speak thy Praise ; 
Britons do still revere, and Fame proclaim 
To wondering nations thy auspicious Name. 
Thousands to thee, the Founder of our Art, 
With thy Great Sire, their equal warmth impart ; 
With Breasts inflamed we now our Homage pay. 
And sound thy worth on this thy Festal Day. 
And thou. Great Jason, Prince in war renown'd, 
To Greece with Drum and Silver Trumpet's sound 
Dauntless drove forward with thy conquering sword. 
Slaughtered the Guards that dare resist thy Word ; 
Colchis, amaz'd, beheld her soldiers slain, 
And thou Possessor of Her greatest gain. 
Defended still by our own Laws, we boast 
Our Art the noblest formed on Albion's coast ; 
To Each, our Patron, now our thanks we pay, 
Aud thus in Piiblick we our joy display ; 
While you assist, Commerce can never fail, 
^'or other Pow'rs o'er Brituu's Sons prevail. 

<<Oct. 3l8t, 1777. 
" Last Saturday being the anniversary of St. Crispin, the Shoemakers 
made a grande Procest>ion on Horseback, from the Southgate, thro' all 
the principal Streets, with Trumpets in front, and the rest of the band, 
joined with drums, fifes, etc., between the divisions, on which occasion 
there was more company in town than was ever remembered before. 
The Prince was mounted on a fine grey Horse and most magnificently 
habited. He was attended by his nobles, superbly dressed in green and 
white, and his guards in blue and white, which made a very good 
appearance. His noble and warlike Br. Crispianus appeared in a coat 
of Mail, attended by his troops, in two divisions, one in red and white, 
the other in purple and white. They all rode in half boots, made of 
morocco, in different colors adapted to their uniforms; their jackets 
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and caps were extremely neat and in elegant taste, made all of leather. 
The principal characters in the procession were remarkably well chosen, 
and the pleasing effect of the fancy dresses had showed great judgment in 
the managers and far exceeded the warmest expectations of the beholders. 
The Prince, attended by his guard, with his torch bearers and a grand 
band of musick playing before him, went to the Play, and was received 
with every mark of Respect." 

TOWN criers' registers. 

One of the documents relating to the town of Clare, in 
the custody of the Chief Steward of the Honor, is a register 
of things cried in its market. It extends nearly through a 
century, the first entry being dated in 1612 and the last in 
1711. The quaint description of articles lost or foimd, the 
singular nature of the dresses worn by the individuals who 
" ran away," and the peculiar manner of spelling the names 
of persons, places, and things, cannot fail to interest our 
readers. 

Extracts from the Reoistebs kept by the Criers of Clark, 

Suffolk. 

1620. 16th June — Ther was criede in Clar m'kett, a flea hittengreye 
nagg with a white mane, taken up at Denston hy the Lord of the 
manor of Denston, his bailifie their as a straye. 

1687. 25th Feb. — Ther was one Bassilley Lonely, Aboute 14 years of 
Age, Beeing An Apprentice to a Shoemaker in Melford, was openly 
cryed in Clare markett, with proviso, that if any man Could bring 
tidins to the Cryer he should be well paid for his paynes, and this 
was done by the order of the Bayliefs of the burrow. 

1689. 31st May— Ther was Cried downe in Clare markett Catherine 
Frost, wife of Nathaniell Frost, of Hundon, in Suff., yeoman, by 
me, Edmund Warren, xr. 

1692. 9th October— Cryed yr one browne blacke horse, About 14 hands 
high, with A starr on his foorehead and whight foot behinde, and A 
wall eye on the oft side, and the other eye is in his head, but he 
is allmost blinde of both, and two sadle spots on etch side of his 
back, taken or strayed oute of the pasture of Mr. John Brooke, 
minister of Greate Yeldom, in Essex, &c. 

1692. 16th December— Cryed a broune Cow about 9 or 10 years ould, 
with orum['led horns, with a whight place between her foore leggs, 
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and some whight upon her Throate, taken up Aboute Could fayer 
day, last, by Mr. Waldgrave Sidy, of uper yeldham, Essex. 

1693. 2nd December — Cryed att severall places in Clare, A hagg Saw of 
John ssollowes in Clare , it is about 4 foot long. Borrowed or 
stolen oute of his shop Aboute 3 or 4 months agoe. 

1694. 2l8t December— Cryed in Clare Markett, a girle aboute 14 years 
of age, of a middle statur, with a full red face, cloathed in sad 
cullored cloathes, who ran away from her master, Thomas Betts, 
a bricklayer of Stoke by Clare, upon the 28th day of November 
last. 

1696. 2nd October— Cryed in Clare markett, a ladd that rann away 
from Isaac Brounesmyth, in grigory parish, in Sudbury; he is 
aboute 17 or 18 years ould, with afresh cullered light broune heare, 
An ould black hatt and a fuschin frock, with an ould ooate under 
it, with sad cullered briches and sad cullered stockens. 

1701. 28th March— Cryed in Clare markett, one John Wade, the sonn 
of William Wade, of Clare, Glover, that non of the King's Subiocts 
should lend the said John Wade Anything upon his father's 
Account, nor pay him Any of his father's debts. 

1701. 11th September— Cryed in Clare, one Thomas Sparrow, appren- 
tice to one John Barnard, of Sudbury, who did run away from his 
master on the 23rd day of last August : he hath a ruddy com- 
plection and browne hair, with a scarr upon his forehead, with a 
sad cullered fuschin frock, and a pair of callimankoe briches and 
sad cullered stockens. 

1701. 7th July — Cryed in Clare markett, one John Woods, Apprentice 
to John Snell, in Clare, wlio Ran Away from his master, the boy 
Aboute 15 years of Age, with a lank Broune Thick head of hair, 
and A Bound Plumpe palle vissage ; he hath had the small pox ; 
he had a light cullered Coate aod Wescoate, and Britches of 
Sinniment Culler, and Gray WoUen Stockens and a black hatt. 

1710. 2nd February — Cryed down in Clare Markett, one Sarah 

Wordeley, the wife of ould Mr. Wordeley, of Glemsford, in Suff. 

for westening and makeing Away her housband's Estate, and this 

« I was ordered to doe by Roger Wordeley his sonn, who did promise 

me I should sustain no wrong for so doeing. 

COCK FIGHTING IN SUFFOLK. 

It IS not known when the barbarous pastime of Cock- 
fighting was introduced into England, but it is supposed to 
have been brought here by the llomans. From the time of 
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Ileniy II. it seems to have been a popular amusement in 
this country, and the Cook Pit at Whitehall was erected hy a 
crowned head, for the more magnificent celebration of the 
pastime. 

The reproach incurred by this pastime in England is 
greatly aggravated by two sorts of fighting, called the 
"battle royal,'' and the "Welsh main." In the battle 
royal, an imlimited number of fowls are pitted, and when 
they have slaughtered one another for the diversion of the 
spectators, the single surviving bird is to be esteemed the 
victor, and carries away the prize. 

The Welsh main consists, we will suppose, of sixteen pairs 
of cooks ; of these, the sixteen conquerors are pitted a second 
time, the eight conquerors are then pitted a third time, the 
four conquerors a fourth time, and lastly the two conquerors 
are pitted a fifth time ; so that tliirty-one cooks are sure to 
be murdered for the sport and pleasure of men, who would 
have regarded it as a great ai&ont to have been accused of 
either want of feeling or morality. 

A century ago, the men of Sufiblk appear to have been 
very fond of this kind of amusement. During the three days 
of the races at Ipswich, a main of cocks was fought each day 
at the " Cock and Pye " inn, between the gentlemen of Essex 
and Sufiblk, or Norfolk and Sufiblk. At Bury St. Edmund's, 
also, it was annually practised, for two days, at the " Three 
Tuns" inn. At the " White Horse," Stoke Ash, near Eye, 
the lovers of the sport used to assemble ; Sufiblk and Norfolk 
each shewed twenty-one cocks on a side, and the fight was 
for two guineas a battle, and twenty guineas the odd battle. 
At the Royal Cock Pit, in Newmarket, on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th of March, 1767, a main of cocks was fought for five 
guineas a battle, fifty guineas the odd battle, and four 
hundred guineas, bye. It is stated that on this occasion Mr. 
Burdett fought his cocks with his new-fashioned spurs. At 
Beccles the same pastime was regularly indulged in during 
the race week, the stakes on the odd battle being somotnucs as 
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high as fifty guineas, and it was so usual a part of the race 
entertainment that we find it inserted at the end of the ad- 
vertisement of the races, in the same way as an ordinary is 
at the present day. The cook pit was sometimes at the 
*' Falcon," sometimes at the " Angel," and at other times at 
the " White Swan." 

PETTY SESSIONS FOR HIRING OF SERVANTS. 

A century ago, it was customary once a year to hold what 
was called a " Petty Sessions " in each of the Himdreds of 
Suffolk, for the Hiring and Retaining of Servants. The 
male and female servants used to assemble every Michaelmas 
at a time and place fixed by the chief constable of the 
himdred, and the " Sessions " was generally held at some 
noted public-house in the district. Thus, for Plomesgate, 
it was held at the " Green Man," Tunstall ; for Cosford, at 
the "Crown," Bildeston; for Blackboum, at the "Boar," 
Walsham le Willows ; for Blything, at Halesworth, some- 
times at the " Tuns," and sometimes at the " Angel ; " for 
Bosmere, at the " Crown," Coddenham, etc. Sometimes tiro 
were held in one year, as in 1765, Himdred of Stow, one 
was held at the " Shepherd and Dog," Onehouse, and another 
at the " White Horse," at Fiuborough ; and in Hartismere, 
one at the " White Horse," Stoke, and another at the " Qrey- 
hoimd," Botesdale. But as the holding of two Sessions led 
to great inconveniences, the chief constable of each himdred 
was ordered and directed by the magistrates at the General 
Quarter Sessions, held at Beccles in the same year, 1765, 
that only one Petty Session for the Hiring and Retaining of 
Servants should be held in each Hundred. 

Old Acts of Parliament had originated this custom by 
enacting that ploughmen and other laborers should be hired 
to serve for a full year, and not by the day. The servants 
open to engagements stood in a row at a particular spot, 
some of them exhibitiug a straw in their mouths, to indicate 
their unengaged condition. A small sum of money given to 
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each servant was supposed to legalize the contract. When 
the business of the day was over, amusement began. Dinner 
was provided at each of the public houses at which the Petty 
Sessions was held, the best rooms being laid out with tables 
and forms for the entertainment of the multitude. The 
annoimoement of the dinner always formed part of the 
advertisement, the stereotype phraseology being, " Where all 
persons will meet with a hearty welcome from their himible 
servant." The lads brought in the lasses when the amuse- 
ment began, and it is acknowledged that coarseness, if not 
something worse, prevailed. Few persons will regret that 
this custom, a relic of feudalism, has long since passed away. 

PUNISHMENT OF DEATH BY BURNING. 

In the month of April, 1763, a woman was strangled and 
burnt to death on Rushmere Heath, near Ipswich, imder 
sentence of the Judge of Assize, for the murder of her 
husband. The criminal law was at this period very severe 
and cruel, and this burning to death was one of the savage 
remains of Norman policy. Murder of a husband was petty 
treason, and the law prescribed that for this ofifence the 
criminal should be burnt alive. The Sheriflf who did not 
execute the sentence of burning alive, was liable to a prosecu- 
tion ; but, fortunately, men were too himiane to carry the 
sentence into effect, and the practice was to strangle the 
victims by drawing away a stool ftt)m imder their feet before 
the faggots were piled roimd the stake. The case at Rush- 
mere Heath was that of Margery Beddingfield, for being an 
accomplice in the murder of her husband, John Beddingfield, 
of Stemfield, in Suffolk. A farm servant, Richard Ringe, 
her paramour and the actual murderer of John Bedding- 
field, was sentenced to be hanged at the same time and 
place. 

The sentence upon Margery Beddingfield was that she 
should be " taken from hence to the place from whence you 
oame, and from thence to the place of execution, on Saturday 
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next, where you are to be burnt until you be dead, and the 
Lord have mercy on your soul ! '' 

SELLING A WIFE. 

This odious custom was not unknown in the county of 
Suffolk ; and as numerous instances may be cited as haying 
occurred in various parts of England, foreigners cannot well 
be blamed for thinking wife-soUing a publicly recognized 
national custom among us. Few persons of the present day 
have seen a husband offer his wife for sale, in a public street 
or market-place, with a halter roimd her neck ; but the case 
has ofbtimes occurred in this county. In 1787 we find the 
following annoimcement in print : — 

** A farmer of the parish of Stowupland sold his wife to a neighbour 
for iive guineas, and being happy to think he had made a good bargain, 
presented her with a guinea to buy her a new gown ; he then went 
to Stowmarket, and gave orders for the bells to be rung upon the 
occasion." 

The above extract is made from the columns of the 
"Ipswich Journal," January 28th, 1787. It is given as 
news in the ordinary column, without any remark as to its 
being an imusual occurrence. 

HOUR GLASSES IN PULPITS. 

In Kedington church, near Clare, Suffolk, on the left side 
of the pulpit, is the stand for supporting the hour-glass, 
formerly used by ministers when preaching. It is a slender, 
turned pillar, rising about thirteen inches above the side of 
the pulpit, and surmoimted by an iron ring, or rim, six inches 
in circumference. 

These hour-glasses are relics of Puritanic times, and appear 
to have constituted, in those days, part of the furniture of the 
pulpit. In the accounts of the churchwardens of Mellis for . 
1629, appears, " Item, an houre glasse 9d. Item, the hour 
glasse frame, 8d." Though sermons at the present day seldom 
exceed three-quarters of an hour in delivery, the practice of 
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he held it in his hand, the congregation elamonrously 
encouraged him to go on till the sand had ran off once 
more." 

THE DUCKING STOOL AT IPSWICH. 

At the top of the staircase leading to the Coimcil Chamber 
of the Town Hall, Ipswich, a venerable relic of ancient 
customs has long himg up unused — we allude to the 
"ducking stool," into which refractory Ipswich scolds of 
former days were used to be fastened and dipped into the 
water, to cool their angry passions. It is in the form of a 
strong-backed arm-chair, with a wrought iron rod, about an 
inch in diameter, fastened to each arm in front, meeting in a 
segment of a circle above ; there is also another iron rod, 
affixed at the back, which curves over the head of the person 
seated in the chair, and is connected with the others at the 
top, to the centre of which is fastened an iron ring for the 
purpose of slinging the machine into the river. It is plain 
and substantial, and has more the appearance of solidity 
than antiquity in its construction. 

When required for use, the chair was himg on a sort of 
axle, on which it played freely, so as always to remain in the 
horizontal position. The scold being well fastened in her 
chair, the two beams were placed as near to the centre as 
possible, across a post on the water side, and being lifted up 
behind, the chair of course dropped into the cold element. 
The ducking was renewed according to the degree of 
shrewishness possessed by the patient. This funny mode 
of punishing scolding women was often employed during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and Clarke, in his 
History of Ipswich, says, that in the Chamberlain's books, 
belonging to the Corporation of Ipswich, there are entries 
for the payments of persons employed in using the ducking 
stool, and that in the year 1597, three unfortimate females 
imderwent this opprobrious ceremony. The fee for inflicting 
this pimishment was Is. 6d. 
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HEART BURIAL AT HOLBROOK CHURCH. 

Holbrook, a small village about six miles fix)m Ipswich, on 
the banks of the Stour, possesses a church which in more 
than one respect is of considerable interest. The nave and 
chancel are of the early decorated style, and were probably 
built at the commencement of the fourteenth century, soon 
after Edward 11. began to reign. On the north side of the 
chancel is, or rather was, the founder's tomb, coeval in style 
with the earliest part of the church. Close to the tomb, and 
raised three feet from the groimd, is a small niche, about the 
size of an ordinary piscina, of undoubtedly the same period 
as the founder's tomb. The slab within it contains a small 
figure, so mutilated that it is almost impossible to say 
whether it had been a whole e&gy, or only part of one, as 
at Narborough, in Norfolk. Tae general form of the head, 
and the pillow upon which it rests, are sufficiently clear, and 
there is enough of the left arm remaining to show that the 
hands either met in the usual attitude of prayer, or what is 
probable, owing to subsequent discoveries, that it held a 
metal or stone heart. 

Upon removing the slab on which this effigy was carved, 
a solid stone was found, in the centre of which was simk 
a circular hole, as sharp and as perfect in its outlines as the 
day the masons cut it, about five himdred and fifty years ago. 
This sinking measures six inches in diameter at the top, and 
tapers down to four inches and three-quarters at the bottom, 
the depth being six inches. 

Inside this, and closely fitting to the sides, almost as if it 
had been JSast in it, was a metal vase or jar, nearly perished 
by corrosion. It had a metal cover, with a knob, which 
being thicker and heavier than the rest, upon the decay of 
the lower part, sank down by its weight into the centre of 
the vase. Upon lifting it and removing the pieces of metal, 
the vase was found to be three-parts ftdl of a chalk, lime, 
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and loamy substance, in which were interspersed several 
small pieces of charcoal, and other substances, the nature of 
which could not be satisfactorily discovered by analysis. 
There can be, however, but little doubt that the vase 
contained the remains of a defectively embalmed heart; 
or it may have been (considering the presence of charcoal) 
burnt previously to its interment. 

ANGLO-SAXON BURIALS IN SUFFOLK. 

Various Anglo-Saxon relics having been at different times 
discovered on the heath at West Stow, Suffolk, the attention 
of the Rev. E. E. Benyon, the proprietor of the heath, was 
in 1851 directed to the circumstances, and systematic ex- 
cavations were in consequence made for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether more important remains could be found. 
The result of these labours demonstrated that the spot had 
been a burial place of the Anglo-Saxons. The site of the 
graves, the intervals of which varied from two or three feet 
to as many yards, which was the most general distance, were 
indicated by a dark streak in the gravel or sand. The 
skeletons, about 100 in number, were foimd lying with their 
heads to the South-west and their feet to the North-east, a 
position observable at other burial places of the same people. 
The bodies were interred just within the gravel, which is only 
fifteen or eighteen inches below the surface. With the 
skeletons were found urns, beads, brooches, speaAlades, etc. 

Three modes of sepulture appear to have prevailed at West 
Stow-heath : — 

1. That of burning the body and placing the ashes in an nrn. 

2. That of burying the body entire without a coffin or cist, but 

with the garments, weapons, and ornaments of the deceased. 

3. That of burial in coffins. 

The two former seemed to have prevailed contempora- 
neously, but it would appear from the small number of urns 
containing ashes that the practice of burning the dead was 
on the decline. 
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The presence of Saxon urns In graves which contained 
skeletons may indicate the partial adoption of usages which 
custom had stamped as sacred, after those usages had become 
superseded by others of totally different character. Over 
what period of time the interments at Stow-heath extended it 
is not easy to determine, for history is almost silent as to the 
condition of our island jfrom the third century to the conver- 
sion of the Saxons to Christianity ; but it is probable that 
they extended from the fifth to the seventh centuries. 

The UmSy five in nimiber, discovered at Stow-heath, are all 
of unbumt earth, and of considerable substance ; one of them, 
in form resembling those of Roman manufacture, was full of 
burnt ashes of bones and of wood. It was found in a round 
hole at the head of a grave, and had pieces of charcoal about 
it, but there was no charcoal or bones in any other part of 
the grave. It fell down with the loosened soil before it was 
seen, and became much broken, but the workmen careftdly 
gathered up all the fragments, which being imited, it was de- 
posited in the Museimi of the Suffolk Archseological Institute 
at Bury St. Edmund's. As such urns are but seldom met 
with in an entire state, it is probable that they may have sus- 
tained some injury during the ceremony of cremation, being 
manufactured on the spot and dried by the fire of the funeral 
pile. 

Stone Coffin, A stone cofim was discovered, and this is be- 
lieved to be the only one ever foimd in a Saxon burial place 
in this kingdom. It is hewn out of a solid block of Bamack 
or Northamptonshire stone, is five feet eight inches in length, 
and Hdless. It was partially embedded in the gravel, and 
when foimd was only about fifteen inches imder the surface. 
A few bones, of a small size, probably those of a youth or a 
female, with the half of a small bronze clasp, and one or two 
pieces of iron, were within it. 

Bo9Be% of Shields, a Sword three feet long and an inch and a 
half broad, Spears, an Arroic-head of iron, Knives, a pair of 
Tweezers, a Hair-pin, Girdle-hanger, Buckles of iron and bronze, 
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Broochesy a large number of Beadsy and some Coim were also 
foimd with the remains of the dead. 

INVIDIOUS DISTINCTION. 

In the Registers of the parish of Mellis from 1783 to 1791, 
" An Account of Baptisms of those Children whose Parents 
were relieved by the Parish at the time they were bom," was 
entered separately in the Begister Book, and also during the 
same period was entered a separate "Account of Persons 
buried at Mellis at the Parish expense." The rector 
(Rev. Henry Creed), when he made the extract, remarked, " I 
know of no reason why this invidious distinction was made 
between rich and poor." 

THE FORMATION OF THE EARLIEST CONGREGATION OF 
THE INDEPENDENTS IN SUFFOLK. 

Several Christian Societies of Noncomfonnists were formed 
in Suffolk during the years 1652 and 1653, upon the model of 
those established at Yarmouth and' Norwich. The inhab- 
itants of Beccles took the lead. The church book opens with 
the following record : — 

The «th day of yo fifth ** The names of Biioh persons whoe have oo- 

month, com'oniy called Tenanted togither to walk in ye wayes of Christ 
July, 1652. according to Gospell Order, with an account of 

such matters as have occurred in ye Church att Beccles. 

" In the day and yeare above written, these following p'sons joyned in 
covenant together under ye visible Regiment of Christ, according to 
ye Gospell, viz., Joh. Clarke, James King, jun., Robt. Otley, Edm. 
Nevill, Joh. Morse, Wm. Cutlove, Edm. Artis, Kobt. Hame, Joh. 
Botswaine." 

Although this mutual engagement was all that was 
essential to the formation of a Church of Christ, yet on 
an occasion so deeply interesting, and fraught with con- 
sequences so momentous, it was natural that the brethren 
elsewhere should be requested to add their approval, their 
coimsel, and their prayers. In the Congregational Church 
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Book at Norwich, a letter is stated to have been received 
from the Christians at Beokles, by which they signified 
their intention to gather into church fellowship, "and 
desired the church would send messengers, to be there upon 
the 23rd of July, 1652." Daniel Bradford, James Gooding, 
and Samuel Clarke, were selected for this service. 

The first of these three individuals had been " employed in 
the army," when the Yarmouth church was formed, and was 
afterwards a deacon at Norwich. The other two appear to 
have been among Mr. Bridge's companions in exile, and to 
have returned with him. Doubtless they were men whose zeal 
was chastened by experience and discretion, and whose piety 
had stood the test of time and persecution. 

Within twelve months of the formation of the church 
twenty-one other persons had joined. The first of these was 
Mr. Joseph Cutlove, who appears to have been at the same 
time portreeve of the Corporation at Beccles, and to have had 
some infiuential friends among the members of the Long 
Parliament. Amongst the names is also that of " Humphrey 
Brewster," one of the truly honourable family to whom be- 
longed the Hall and Manors of Wrentham, and who for many 
years greatly encouraged and supported the dissenting interest 
there; and "Francis Hayloveke," subsequently a deacon 
of the church. 

During the above period there was no recognised pastor. 
But in the year 1653 occurs this memorandum : — 

«9 d 6 m com'only ^ p^^^,, ^^ ^jj^^^^^j 

called July. 

Who this was is rather uncertain ; perhaps Mr. John 
Clarke. 

He seems to have been a Minister in the Established 
Church, for in the parochial register imder the years 1647 
and 1648 are recorded the baptisms of two sons of " John 
Clarke, minister, and of Ann his wife." It is also observ^able 
that his name is the first enrolled on the list of members of 
the Independent Church. And among the individuals 
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subsequently admitted was " Anna " his wife, which serves to 
identify him with the person mentioned in the parish register. 

ringers' jugs. 

There is a curious jug, or pitcher, belonging to the ringers 
of Hadleigh. This " pitcher," as it is called, has two ears, 
and is circular in shape, swelling out in the middle, and 
being more contracted at the end. The material of which 
it is made is brown earthenware, glazed, and the following 
are the dimensions : — 

Height .... 

Diameter at the base 

Diameter of the mouth, inside 

Diameter of the mouth, outside 

Ciroumference of the base 

Circumference of tlie middle at the largest part 

Circumference of the neck, including the spout 

Depth of the neck 

Width across the handles 

The jug holds sixteen quarts, and bears this inscription, 
very rudely indented, apparently with a chisel, when the 
clay was soft, and running round the vessel without any 
regard to unifonnity of size in the letters, or to straightness 
of line. The first word, ME^ or perhaps MEI, is in italics ; 
the rest of the letters are in lloman capitals. 

** ME THOMAS WINDLE, ISAAC BVNN, lOHN MANN, ADAM 
SAGE, GEOKG BOND, THOMAS GOLDSBOKOYGH, KOBAIIT 
SMITH, HENRY WEST." 

These were, no doubt, the names of the eight ringers, a*s 
Hadleigh belirey has eight bells, and below the names are 
these lines — 

** If yov love me dve not lend me, 
Evse me ofton and keep me clenly, 
Fill me fvU, or not at all. 
If it be strovng, and not with small.'* 
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Bdow all^ in the front, is H^ wrsi -H*£t : ** ^z<>— r^gri. 
one handle is the date. 17. T. G. lo. a3kl ^=»i£r=f>sc=. iiir 
other, 17, B. O. 15. The kcsas T. G. sd IL O. ':#e^. 
probaU J, the initiab at the pcCfias. 

The jug is in the -pooBeaBon of llr. PrCdn. a: inr • Zip:: 
BeDs" inn. Angel screec whu hc^ds fi i:? tii^ zfizrsi. :c 
whom he is the leader. He has '".ad fi aif^ic ly-aij- gpcg. 
years, haTing Maimed it on the desiZ: if J Jiz. C'xiidr. "iLt^ 
paridi dezk, who had tannedy zbti ^n&'j^lj zi ii. loit ii^ 
belieres thai it has ahi«Ts he^^ozed a- tzc? Hjft£*Hlrx rrLr^cf. 
Mr. Pettitt says that it i* still <:<ea&:caZ j Ta*»c ij -dn* ^^ioth 
on the occnrrence of any pro&ahur -s^iizi^. tzii ± iim 'i#»f*a 
introdoced into &e lel&ey. It 2§ aid ^: ':•=: iZn'i i^^j 
Christmas by mine host of xh& " KEgr.i ZeZk"* towl 'lui 
ringers aasemhle for a ~ froSe." inzL sotjix V^tl ▼iiiii -a 
Angel street goes by the nazae oi " Qui fTrbr y-'afcin :'^ khi 
any stranger g«Kng into the rnom. 5s '*rtiE*tiItiii v. ^ny ir- 
pence to arrest the natnral <rtSer:t§ 'i 'ijar ys^trix^ru^ ':j 
keeping it ** full," according to bs c'on r^rj^f^L 

At Hindoday a ringers' pitcher iis jsill pr^serT^fi Ir_ 'i* 
churdi tower, of form and £je jTm-^ir v^ the ILniLi^-a ~l;?. 
It is thus inscribed — 

«*By 6«B»fel Moa^ this pite&«r wu ^-3L ^ ^iie ai'.oU aotiinrj zi 
rinj^cn si Uiadcfckj, xa SvsiEjLkr ^J:^ Tuu ^tarz^sctu EX L:tfli, 
John Hmw, Kie Roddodc, and Ralf Ckai^maa^ V> which iLcic^r L* 
onee bebsged, sad left ia tiie jisar ITOtL 

Fron LAndaa 1 wu Mnt, 
As plaizdy dodi appear ; 
It waa with thia intent, 
Ta he fUUd with atrong beer. 
Pray faneBher the pitcher when emptr." 

At Clare there is also a "jug " of a similar kind, whu h 
belongs to the ringers of that place. It will hold mon> thwu 
seyenteen quarts. 
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THE CASE OF MARGARET CUTTING, OF WICKHAM MARKET. 

THE FOLLOWING IS TAKEN FKOM THE "BRITISH SPY," AND THE 
LETTER IS DATED JANUARY 10, 1742-3. 

An account of Margaret Cutting^ a young uxtman^ noto living at 
Wickam Markety in Suffolk^ who speaks readily and intelligibly, 
tho* she has lost her tongue, 

Mr. Boddington, Turkey Merchant, at Ipswich, first communicated 
this extraordinary Fact, and his account was read before the Koyal 
Society, July 1, 1742, who thought it so remarkable as to desire a very 
exact Enquiry to be made into the Truth of it, which was accordingly 
made by Mr. Boddington, the Jtev. Mr. Notcutt, and Mr. Hammond, a 
skilful Anatomist, who, after the strictest Examination, attested the 
following circumstances : — 

** We have this April 9th, 1742, seen Margaret Cutting, who informed 
us she was but twenty-four years old, that when she was but four years 
of age a cancer appeared on the upper part of her tongue, which soon 
eat its way quite to the root. Mr. Scotchmore, surgeon, at Saxmundham, 
used the best means he could for her relief, but pronounced the case 
incurable. One day, when he was injecting some medicine into her 
mouth, her tongue dropped out, the girl immediately saying, to their 
great surprise, * DojiH he friyhtened^ mamma, it will grow again,* In 
a quarter of a year after she was quite cured. In examining her mouth 
we found not the least appearance of any tongue remaining, nor any 
Uvula 'y but we observed a fleshy excrescence under the left jaw, 
extending itself almost to the place where the uvxda should be, about 
a finger broad. This did not appear until some years after the cure. 
It is not moveable. The passage to the throat where the uvula should 
be is circular, and will admit a small nutmeg. She performed the 
swallowing of solids and liquids as well as we could. She discoursed as 
well as other persons do, but with a little tone through the nose. 
Letters and syllables she pronounced very articulately, and vowels 
perfectly, as also those consonants that require most the help of the 
tongue, d, 1, t, r, n. She read to us in a book very distinctly, and sung 
very prettily. What is still more wonderful, notwithstanding the loss 
of this organ, she distinguishes all tastes very nicely. To this certificate 
may be added the attestation of Mr. Dennis, tobacconist, in Aldersgate 
Street, who has known her many years, and upon frequent inspections 
had found the case before recited true. A letter from the young woman 
herself to Mr. Dennis, owning the fact entirely, was also read. Some 
few instances of the like nature have occurred, particularly one related 
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hj Tulpioes, of a man, himself examined, who haying had his tongue 
cut out hy the Turks, after three years oould speak distinctly. 
<* N.B.— All the original papers are lodged with the Royal Society." 

ROYAL TRAVELLING IN SUFFOLK IN 1736—7. 

In January, 1736 — 7, His Majesty George 11. had been 
a considerable time on his voyage from Helveotsluys to 
England, occasioned by stormy and contrary winds, and had 
been also exposed to the most imminent danger. On the 
14th of the month, the vessel appeared off Lowestoft, and 
when the royal barge approached the shore, a body of sailors 
belonging to the port, xmiformly dressed in seamen's jackets, 
rejoicing that their King, after having escaped the perils of 
the ocean, was honouring their native town with a visit, waded 
into the sea, and meeting the barge took it on their shoulders, 
with the King, the Countess of Yarmouth, and all the 
attendant nobility in it, and carried it to the beach without 
suffering it to strike the ground. His Majesty was met 
at the sea shore by John Jex, Esq., of that town, with his 
carriage, who conducted him to his house — ^Mr. Jex having 
the very high honour of being coachman. The monarch 
landed about twelve at noon, and about two hours after 
set off for London. Between six and seven o'clock in the 
evening, Mr. Carrington, one of the King's messengers, 
arrived at the post office in Ipswich with the agreeable news 
that His Majesty would be there that night, on which the 
bailiffs, portmen, etc., assembled in their formalities to receive 
him at St. Margaret's gate. The whole town was imme- 
diately illuminated, and Christchurch, the house of Thomas 
Fonnereau, Esq., in particular, made a most splendid appear- 
ance. His Majesty did not arrive till after the clock had 
struck eleven, having been nine hours on the journey from 
Lowestoft ; and when the cortege appeared, the crowd was 
so great at the gate that the magistrates could not pay their 
duty to him there, but repaired to the White Horse, and 
attended him as he came out of his carriage. He immediately 
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went up stairs into the great dining-room^ whither they were 
soon admitted with several of the clergy of the town, and 
all had- the honour to kiss his hand. Mr. Bailiff Sparrow, 
finding that His Majesty was much fatigued, addressed him 
in a short speech, setting forth the joy the Corporation felt 
in paying their duty to him, after the many anxious thoughts 
they had had on accoimt of the great danger that he had 
experienced. The King came in the same chaise jErom 
Lowestoft, but at Saxmimdham he was accommodated with 
a set of Lord Strafford's horses, which brought him to 
Ipswich. The messenger, who was gone forward, left orders 
for a coach and chaise, with four horses each, to be hired 
at Ipswich, and as many dragoons as could be collected 
were to attend as an escort. His Majesty entered the coach 
a little before twelve, and passed through the town, attended 
by the joyful acclamations of a numerous crowd of people, 
and was pleased to take notice of the ladies, who shook their 
handkerchiefe at the windows in the Market-place, by waving 
his hat. When he reached Copdock, it was so dark that 
lights were deemed necessary. The officer that went in 
advance inquired of the landlady at the " White Elm " 
if she had any flambeaux, or could procure any. Being 
answered in the negative, he asked her if she had any 
Links. " Aye, that I have," said she ; " and some as good 
as His Majesty, God bless him ! ever eat in all his life ; " 
and immediately produced some fine sausages ! The King 
stopped at Isaac Spencer's, at the Swan Inn, Stratford St. 
Mary, where he laid himself down to rest for three or four 
hours, and about six o'clock took coach for London. A 
messenger had been sent from Woodbridge to Felixstow, 
who ferried over to Harwich, and ordered coaches to go to 
Stratford ready for the King. His Majesty went through 
Colchester without stopping, and arrived at St. James's 
Palace about two in the afternoon. What a striking contrast 
this mode of travelling presents to the preswit rapidity of 
royal conveyance ! 
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IIABITS OF A LADY IX IHE Ui^T Cl-Xll KY. 

A glance at the liie of Ladr Haimier, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer's first wife, will gire an insiglit into the expenses, and 
enable our readers to guess the habits of a lady of fushion a 
hundred and fiftj jean .ago. Isabella, Ihiehe^s of Grafton, 
was the sole heiress of Heniy Bennett, Earl of Aldington, 
one of the principal ministers of Qiarles II. In 1682, when 
only fifteen years of age, she was married to Henry Fitzroy, 
the second son of the Ihichees of Cleveland, created at his 
birth Baron Sudbniy, Tisoonnt Ipswich, Earl of Euston, and 
Duke of Grrafton. She had been betrothed ten years pre- 
viously, when she was only five years of age, and the bride- 
grqpm nine. The venerable Evelyn was very partial to her. 
He says, " I was at the marriage of Lord Arlington's lovely 
daughter (a sweet child, if there ever was any) to the Duke 
of Grafton. The Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, the 

king and all the grandees of the Court being present 

I confess," says Evelyn, " I would give my Lady Arlington 
little joy, and so I plainly told her ; but she said the King 
would have it so, and there was no going back. Thus the 
sweetest, hopefiilest, most beautiful child, and most virtuous, 
too, was sacrificed to a boy that had been rudely bred, with- 
out anything to encourage them but Hjr Majesty's pleasure. 
I pray God the sweet child may find it to her advantage, 
who, if my augury deceive me not, will in a few years be 
such a paragon as were fit to make a wife to the greatest 
prince in Europe." 

The death of her husband, who was slain during the siege 
of Cork, in 1690, left her a widow at the early age of twenty- 
two ; and though the widowed Duchess was rich, one of the 
most celebrated beauties of the Court, and of irreprooolmblo 
character, she did not marry again until 1098, when she gavo 
her hand to the graceful and accomplished Thomas Uaiuuor, 
then a handsome youth of twenty-one. The private uoootmt 
book of the Duchess, from the year 1708, ten years after hor 
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Becond marriage, and when she was beginning to fall into 
the "sere and yellow leaf," is exceedingly interesting. 
Within the cover is written with child-like simplicity, " Isa- 
bella Grafton is my name." The spelling of her Grace affords 
us a very sorry example of the education of ladies of high 
birth in that age : " Fade for four peaces of Turkey tdby^^ is a 
specimen of the Duchess's orthography. It appears that the 
Duchess had £500 a-year allowed her as pin-money, a rare 
pittance for a woman of her rank and independent fortune. 
Operas and card parties appear to have been her principal 
amusements, but what more could be expected when the 
Duchess of Marlborough says that Queen Anne never read, 
and that cards entirely occupied her thoughts in her youth ; 
and Miss Strickland remarks that throughout a voluminous 
correspondence Her Majesty never makes a literary quotation 
or mentions a book as if she had actually read it. The 
Duchess was expensive in dress, and apt to lose money at 
play. The balances every quarter tell always heavily against 
her, and only once she enters a bhlance of two guineas in her 
favour. Such entries as the following occur, " Lost at cards 
this month £17 48. Lost to Sir Thos. Hanmer (her hus- 
band) £7 10s. 6d." The theatres were the resort of all who 
pretended to taste, and the Duchess was a frequent visitor. 
The sums paid at the playhouses and operas are minutely 
entered, and no traces of hiring of boxes for a term are found. 
The entrance money was paid at the door, and in 1708 half 
a guinea (10s. 6d.) ; from 1709 to 1721 it was only 8s. The 
London season seems to have begun in November, and lasted 
to the end of June. Presents to the principal actors were 
regularly made. Mrs. Oldfield, who moved Kke a goddess 
among the stiff puppets of the scene, and used the tones of 
nature on the stage, and the gold-laced, highly powdered, 
scented, and diamonded Colley Gibber were among the 
recipients of one guinea. People of fashion seemed to have 
nursed their children by a contribution levied on their ac- 
quaintance at every christening. " To my Lady Hervey's 
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olirifitening £10 15b." " To my Lady Rebecca Holland's 
chiiBtening £10 158." The expense of the sedan chair was 
great — the entries are numerous and heavy : " To Ben, the 
chair-man, £13." "Paid the chair-men £16 Us." Other 
items will be interesting to modem ladies : " For half a yard 
of black velvet 8s. 6d." " To Lady Jersey's woman for a 
firench gownde £20." " Paid to Lady Charlotte de Rouse for a 
black-laced scarfe £16." " For a pair of black silk stockings 
128." " A pair of scarlet stockings 78. 6d." " For three 
dozen gloves £3 48. 6d.'* "Lutestring for a pettycoat 
£4 10s." "For altering of smock ISs." "For cutting 
my hair £1 Is. 6d." " To a man for cleaning my teeth IQs." 
" To the com-cutter lOs. 6d." " For a black lace hood £3." 
" Paid for a quart of brandy Is. 3d." " To Mrs. Lilly for 2 
pounds of green tea £2 Ss." Occasionally there are such 
entries as : " Given to the Moh 2s. 6d." " To a poor body 6d." 
"To the poor people 8d." These, we presimie, were her 
Ghrace's charities. Her largesses were much more liberal: 
"To the Duke of Grafton's cook £2 3s." "To a woman 
who brought French fashions £1 Is. 6d." " Given to a 
gentleman of my Lord Bolingbroke's £2 3s." In the literary 
line the outlays are very small, but they are not for trifling 
books : " Atterbury's Sermons 6s." " Nelson's Festivals and 
Faste 5s. 6d." " Cave's Primitive Christianity 6s." " For 
Dr. Prideaux's Connexion of the Testaments 158. ; " and 
sometimes the " Flying Post" or the " Evening Post" at 1 Jd. 
each. Six quires of paper, such as a duchess might use, 
cost 3s. lOd. " Seven places for the Play at Bury 17s. 6d." 
An advertisement in the "Courant" about her Grace's 
lost watch-case 38. 6d. As her GbiBce waxed in years the 
nature of her expenditure varied. The cost of brandy and 
Brazil snuff and the losses at cards increased, while operas and 
plays ceased to be numbered among the Duchess's expenses. 
The old age of cards, drinking, and snuff-taking form a 
ungular and painftd contrast to the innocence of her childhood 
and sweetness of her youth, as traced by the good Eveljm. 
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HABITS OF A COUNTRY SQUIRE IN SUFFOLK, 1790. 

The following interesting description of the habits of a 
country squire and his wife during the latter part of the 
last century appears in the life of the poet Crabbe, by his 
son. He says, *' On the third day we reached Parham, and I 
"UTis introduced to a set of manners and customs of which 
there remains, perhaps, no counterpart in the present day. 
My great-imcle's establishment was that of the first-rat« 
yeoman of that period — the yeoman that already began to bo 
styled by courtesy an Esquire. Mr. Tovell might possess an 
estate of some eight hundred poimds per annimi, a portion of 
which he himself cultivated. Educated at a mercantile 
school, he often said of himself, * Jack will never make a 
gentleman ; ' yet he had a native dignity of mind and of 
manners which might have enabled him to pass muster in 
that character with any but very fastidious critics. His 
house was large ; and the surrounding moat, the rookery, the 
ancient dovecot, and tlie well-stored fish-ponds, were such as 
might have suited a gentleman's seat of some consequence ; 
but one side of the house immediately ovcrlookeil a farm- 
yard full of all sorts of domestic animals, and the scene of 
constant bustle and noise. On entering the house there was 
nothing at first sight to remind one of the farm — a spacious hall, 
])aved with black and white marble ; at one extremity a very 
handsome draA^ng-room, and at the other a fine old staircase 
of black oak, polished till it was as slippery as ice, and having 
a china clock and a barrel-organ on its landing places. But 
this drawing-room, a corresponding dining parlour, and a 
handsome sleeping apartment, were all talyooed ground, and 
made use of on great and solemn occasions only — such as 
rent days, and an occasional visit with which Mr. Tovell was 
honoured by a neighbouring peer. At all other times tlio 
fiunily and their visitors lived in the old-fashioned kitchen, 
along with their servants. My great-uncle occupied an arm- 
chair, or in attfiwks of gout a couch on one side of a large open 
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fliimnoy. Mrs. TovcjII wit at a Rnmll tuhlo, on whic.li in llio 
ftvoning fltornl ono BnuiU oandlo in an iron oandloHlii^k, ]>1yinf; 
hw noodlo by tho ft^ublo plinini<T, Kurroundi'd hy hc»r niaidH 
all buny at tho aamo oniployniont ; but in winicT a noblo 
block of w<km1, Aomf^tinicH tlio wholo cMr(?uinff'n*n<^ of a 
]M)llard, tlirow ii« (joniforiablo warmth and bhiz<^ ovt?r tho 
ai^artniont. 

" At a very oarly Ijonr in iho mominpf tho alanim oalh'd 
tho inaidji, and tlioir niiHtrc^HH alm^ and if tho fomior worn 
tardy, a louder alarum and moro fomiidablo wiifllioard ohidin^; 
tho dolay ; not that woolding was ])0('uliar to any oc^caflion — it 
rognlarly ran on thnmgh all tho day, liko IkOIh ou liarnoHH, in- 
Hpiriting tho work wlicthor it woro dono ill or woll. AfUT 
tho important InimncBH of tho dairy and a haHty broakfiiHt, 
ihoir n?Hi>o(!tivo cmploymcntjj woro a^^ain roHunjo<l, that whioh 
tho miBtn»Hft took for luTOHpooial jirivilogo boinfj tho Hcnibbing 
of tho floorH of tho Rtato apartniontB. A new warrant, igno- 
rant of hor proHumption, wan found ono monnng on hor kn<H»H 
hard at work on tho floor of ono of th(*Ho promTVcft, and wkh 
thuH addroHAc*d by hor nn'Htn-HH, * Von wa«h mich floors aH 
ihonol Qivo mo tho bruHh thiH inntant, and trooj) t-o tlu^ 

B<Mdlory and wanh that, mrulam Ah tnio an fl — d'H 

in hoavon horo oom<»H I/)rd Uoclifonl to call on Mr. Tov<»ll ; 
hon% tako my nianih) (a bluo woollen ajiron), and I'll go 
to tho door.' 

*• If tho Ra^Tod ai)artm<»ntft hadnot])oon oponod, tho family 
dinod in this wiso : — tho hoads soatod in tho kiU'hon, at an old 
tablo ; tho farm men standing in tho adjoining soulhTy, door 
oi)on; tho fomalo Horvants at a sidn tabh% willed ahoutvr; 
with tlio prineii)alH at th(» table p(«n'han(M^ Homo trav(«lling nit 
catolier, or tinker, or farrier, or an oeeasional ganb»ner in his 
sliirt sleeves, liis faeo probably streaming with perspiration. 

" On onlinary days, wh(«n tho dinn(»r was over, tho flro ro- 
plonisliod, tho kit<*)ien sand(>d and lightly sw(*i>t over in waves, 
mistress and maids, taking off tlunr Hh(M«s, retiro<l to thoir 
chambers for a nap of one hour to tho minute. Tho dogs 
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and cats commenced their siesta by the fire, Mr. Tovell dozed 
in his chair, and no noise was heard except the melancholy 
and monotonous cooing of a turtle-dove, varied, however, by 
the shrill treble of a canary. After the hour had expired, the 
active part of the family were on the alert, the bottles (Mr. 
Tovell's tea equipage) placed on the table, and as if by in- 
stinct some old acquaintance would glide in for the evening's 
carousal, and then another, and another. If four or five ar- 
rived, the punch-bowl was taken down, and emptied and filled 
again. But whoever came it was comparatively a dull 
evening, unless two especial Knights Companions were of the 
party ; one was a jolly old farmer, with much of the person 
and humour of Falstaff, a face as rosy as brandy could make 
it, and an eye teeming with subdued merriment, for he had 
that prime quality of a joker, superficial gravity ; the other 
was a relative of the family, a wealthy yeoman, middle-aged, 
thin, and muscular. He was a bachelor, and famed for his 
indiscriminate attachment to all who bore the name of 
woman — ^young or aged, clean or dirty, a lady or a gipsy, it 
mattered not to him — all were equally admired. He had 
peopled the village green, and it was remarked that, whoever 
was the mother, the children might be recognised in an in- 
stant to belong to him. Such was the strength of his con- 
stitution that though he seldom went to bed sober he retained 
a clear eye and a stentorian voice to his eightieth year, and 
coursed when he was ninety. He sometimes rendered the 
colloquies over the bowl peculiarly piquant, and as soon as 
his voice began to be elevated, one or two of the inmates, my 
father for example, withdrew with Mrs. Tovell into her own 
sanctum ; but I, not being supposed capable of understanding 
much of what might be said, was allowed to linger on the 
skirts of the festive circle, and the servants being considered 
much in the same point of \iew as the animals dozing on 
the hearth, remained to have the full benefit of their wit, 
neither producing the slightest restraint nor feeling it them- 
selves." 
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SIR SIMONDS d'eWEs' LOVE LETTER. 

The famous antiquary and puritan, Sir SimOnds D'Ewes, 
Bart., M.P. for Sudbury in the Long Parliament, has left us 
in his autobiography some curious details of his private life. 
He studied at Cambridge, and having been trained there for 
the law, he afterwards took up his abode at the Temple. 
His parsimonious father allowed him but a very niggardly 
stipend, and both at Cambridge and in the Temple, young 
D'Ewes, frugal as he was, often found himself short of cash. 
He commenced reporting law cases, but his delight was " in 
examining records and other exotic mon^ments of antiquity." 

The attention of D'Ewes was not, however, confined to law 
and records. He was anxious for a monied wife, and to rich 
heiresses and family records he devoted himself with intense 
earnestness. It was his strongest passion to be thought a 
gentleman, and it was a sad grief to him that some of his 
family had been of humble occupation. " Seeing," he says, 
" that Divine Providence had blessed my father with a wife 
that was the heir of her father's estate, I did not doubt but 
he would in mercy vouchsafe to me the like happiness." 
After some unsuccessful attempts at matchmaking, his wish 
was gratified. A lady was discovered, not " a penniless lass 
wi' a long pedigree," but an heiress with something in hand 
and an ample estate in reversion. This lady was the only 
child of Sir William Clopton, of Kentwell HaU, Suffolk. To 
Mistress Anne Clopton, before she was fourteen years of age^ 
D'Ewes was united in marriage, in October, 1626. It must 
have been a pitiable rather than an amusing spectacle, to see 
this precise and formal puritan, who did " firmly believe that 
I was elected from all eternity," joining hands at the altar to 
a mere cliilJ, I'or the sake of wedding himself to " pure 
blood," and a "sole heir." In his autobiography are the 
following lines : — 

'' August the 31«^. — I sent my seryant oyer to Clare with a diamond 
caroanet (necklace), to be presented to Mistress Clopton, and a letter 
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with it, which being the only lines I sent her during my wooing time, 
and but short, I have thought good to insert in this place. 

** * Faikest, 

<< ' Blest is the heart and hand that sincerely 
sends these meaner lines, if another heart and eye graciously deign to 
pity the wound of the first and the numbness of the latter : and thus 
may this other poor inclosed carcanet, if not adorn the purer neck, yet 
be hidden in the private cabinet of her whose humble sweetness and 
sweet humility deserves the justest honour — the greatest thankfulness. 
Nature made stones, but opinion jewels ; this, without your milder ac- 
ceptance and opinion, will prove neither stone nor jewels. Do but en- 
happy him that sent it, in the ordinary use of it, who, though unworthy 
in himself, resolves to continue your humblest servant, 

'**SIMONDS D'EWES.'" 



ILLEGAL CARPENTERS THREATENED. 

Some of OUT readers will doubtless be very much surprised 
on perusing the following advertisement, which appeared in 
the columns of the " Suffolk Chronicle," February 23, 1811, 
threatening to prosecute any journeyman carpenter working 
at his trade who had not served the full seven years' appren- 
ticeship, or any master carpenter, or employer, who gave 
work to such a person. The advertisement ran as follows : — 

*'A CAUTION 

To Master and Journeymen Carpenters in the Borough of Ipsicichy in 

the Count II of Suffolk, 

** The numerous intrusions on the trade in direct violations of the 
ancient statutes of the Realm, to the injury of the trade and the public 
in general, has, by a late decision in the Court of King's Bench, before 
Lord Ellenborough, been proved by an action of debt under the follow- 
ing statute, to justify all proceedings against those who violate the 
same : — 

Evan V. Iluuter. 

** By the statute in the fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth, cap. 4, 
see. 31, It is enacted that it shall not be lawful for any person or persons 
to set up, occupy, or exercise the art, mystery, or occupation of a 
carpenter, except he shall have been brought up therein seven years 
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at least as an apprentice in manner and form aforesaid ; nor set any 
person at work at the above trade except he shall have been apprenticed 
as aforesaid, upon pain that every person willingly offending shall forfeit 
and lose for every default /or^y shillings for every month. 

** The defendant, a master carpenter, near Manchester Square, 
employed a person named Delastone in the above trade, and this was 
an action of debt to recover the penalties given by the above statute. 
Delastone not having served an apprenticeship, nor being under inden- 
ture at the time, the Jury, under his Lordship's direction, found a 
verdict for the plaintiff tor £20, being ten months* penalty. 

'* The Trade are happy to say the above case has met the decided 
approbation of many respectable masters, who have given their great 
encouragement by discharging every illegal exerciser of the trade from 
their employ, and therefore hope that every master and journeyman in 
the Town and Borough of Ipswich will consider it their indispenable duty 
individually to persevere in maintaining that right so wisely provided 
by their ancestors. 

"N.B. — Any person acting contrary to the above statute, will be 
proceeded against accordingly by the legal followers of the trade in the 
Borough of Ipswich." 

Distressing as it is to think that such petty tyranny ever 
existed among working men, we cannot feel too thankful 
that such injustice has passed away, we trust, for ever. 



INSCRIPTION ON THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF CARDINAL 
WOLSEy's college, at IPSWICH. 

In Ingram's " Memorials of Oxford," speaking of Oxford 
Cathedral, says, " In the outer division of tlie Chapter House, 
against the south wall, is the foimdation-stone of "Wolsey's 
College, at Ipswich, rescued from destruction by the Eev. 
Eichard Canning, Eector of Harkstead and Freston, in 
Suffolk, who found it built into a wall, and bequeathed it to 
the Dean and Chapter in 1789. The inscription (at length) 
runs thus : — * Anno Christi, 1528, et Eegni Henrici Octavi 
Eegis AnglioB 20, mensis vero Junii 15 positum per Johannun 
Episcopum Lidensem.' This Bishop was John Holt, titular 
Bishop of Lydda, and probably a suffrangan of Lincoln." 

Tliis passage has excited some controversy, for Mr. Ingram 
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was the first to read the doubtful contraction lidem, Liden- 
sem, contrary to the received opinion of most antiquaries, 
that Lincoln is meant. The foundation-stone of TVolsey^s 
College at Ipswich was laid in the year 1528 ; but according 
to Stubbs' "EegistrumSacrum Anglicanum,"p.l47, JohnHolt 
was not appointed Suflfrangen of Lydda until 1530. More- 
over, as Kirby (" Suffolk TraveUer," edit. 1764, p. 48) further 
remarks, " John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, did certainly 
lay the foundation-stone of Wolsey's College at Oxford, and 
preached a sermon from Prov. ix, 1. That stone was laid 
20th March, 1525. As the stone of TVolsey's College at 
Ipswich was laid a little more than three years after that, 
it seems not improbable that the same person might bo 
employed on a like occasion at Ipswich. For this reason 
(and because the word could not mean any other English 
bishop in that year) we suppose the last word on the inscrip- 
tion to stand for Lincoln, But as the stone would not admit 
of more letters, that word consists of five only, and is plainly 
abbreviated in two places, which abbreviations have rendered 
the meaning of it somewhat doubtful." The Editor of "Notes 
and Queries," says, " We are inclined to think there must 
be some defect in this part of the inscription, for Dr. Ingram 
has *lidem'; whereas Gough (Camden's ' Britanniea,' II, 80) 
has * Lioem ' ; and in the * Beauties of England and Wales/ 
xiv, 253, it is spelt 'Linem.' " 

GARDNER, THE HISTORIAN OF DUNWICH. 

The remains of Thomas Gardner, the well-known and 
self-taught historian of Dunwdch, are interred under tlie 
south wall of Southwold eliurch. Ho was a salt officer of 
South wold, that is, resident revenue o Ulcer, appointed as 
collector of duties at the Salt Works, SouthAvold ; and having 
been twice married, there are three stones to mark the 
respective graves of himself and each of his wives, interred 
on either side of him. The inscriptions on the tliree stones 
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partake of the quaintness and sobriety of the author's living 
style, and richly deserves to be commemorated in our pages. 
The stone on the south side records as follows : — 

•*T0 THE MEMORY OF RACHEL, THE WIFE OF THOMAS GARDNER, 

WHO DIED 9th march, 1729, AGED 35 YEARS. 

AND RACHEL, THEIR DAUGHTER, WHO KlED APRIL 16tH, 1729, 

AGED 12 YEARS. 

** Virtue crowned during life 
Both the daughter and the wife.'* 

The stone on the north side is thus inscribed : — 

** MARY, THE WIFE OF THOMAS GARDNER, DIED 3RD MAY, 1759, 
AGED 67 YEARS. 

" Honour ever did attend 
Her just dealings to the end." 

The middlemost stone of the three, which are as close 
one to the other as though they would indicate that the 
sleepers beneath them drew most lovingly together, and 
would not be separated even in death, bears this characteristic 
notice : — 

"IN MEMORY OF THOMAS GARDNER, SALT OFFICER, 

WHO DIED MARCH 30tH, 1769, 

AGED 79 YEARS. 

" Between Honour and Virtue here doth lie 
The remains of old Antiquity." 

CURIOUS INSCRIPTION IN BRAMFIELD CHURCH. 

The following quaint and unique inscription appears on 
one of the tablets in the ancient church of Bramfield, a 
village about nine miles south of Southwold : — 

Between the remains of her brother Edward 

And of her husband Arthur, 
Here lies the body of Bridgett Applewhaite, 

Once Bridgett Nelson ; 
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After the fAti^iit:^ of a married life, 

Bjme bj her with incrEdible patience 

For four years and three-quarters, hating throe weeks, 

And after the enjorment of the glorious freedom 

Of an easy and unblemisht widowhood 

For four yean and upwards, 

SShe resolved to run the rbk of a second marriage bed, 

But death fc^rbad the banns ; 
And having with an apoplectick dart, 
(The same instrument with which he had formerly 

Despatched her mother]. 
Touched the most vital j^art of her brain. 
She must have have fallen directly to the ground, 

(As one thunder strook). 
If she had not been catch't and supported 

By her intended husband ; 

Of which invisible bruise, 
After a struggle for above sixty hours 
With that grand enemy to life, 

(But the certain and merciful friend to helpless old age), 
In terrible convulsions, plaintive groans, or stupefying sleep, 
"Without recovery of her speech or senses, 

She died, on the 12th day of Sept , in the year of our Lord, 1737, 

And of her own age 44. 



SALE OF KOBEKT BLOOMFIELD S EFFECTS. 

The Bale catalogue of the goods, books, MSS., and general 
effects of Robert Bloomfield is an interesting and rare docu- 
ment. "Wo give a few extracts therefrom, as a mournful 
record of value to all who feel an interest in the autlior of 
" The Farmer's Boy." 

His books, prints, dra^nngs (215 lots), nnd furniture (105 
lots), were sold in the himible house in which he died, at 
Shefford, Beds, on the 28th and 29th May, 1824. The far 
greater number of his books had been presented to him by liis 
friends, viz., the Duke of Grafton (a very liberal contributor). 
Dr. Drake, James Montgomery, Samuel Rogers, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Richard Cimiberland, Sir James Bland Burges, Capel 
Lofft, etc. His autograph manuscript of *' The Fanner's Boy," 
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elegantly bound, was soM for £14 ; of " Rural Tales,'' boards, 
£*4 ; of '' Wfld Flowers," for £3 lOs. ; of " Banks of the AVye,'' 
for £3; of "May Day with the Muses" (imperfect) for 
10s., and "Description of the ^^^lian Harp" (he was a 
maker of aK)lian harps) for 1-js. IIis few well-executed di*aw- 
ings, by hiimelf (view of his City Eoad cottage and garden, 
etc.) produced from os, to 18s. each. Among his fumitiu'o 
were " A handsome inkstauil, presented to him by the cele- 
brated Dr. Jenner " (in return for his sweet poem of " Good 
Tidings"), and the celebrated oak table which Mr. Bloomfiuld 
may be said to have rendered immortal by tho beautiful and 
pathetic poem inscribed to it in his *' "Wild Flowers." Tho 
first was sold for £6 10s. and the second for £14. Tlio 
original miniature of Bloomfield, an admirable likeness, by 
Edridge, from which the portrait of him was engraved that 
was prefixed to the first edition of his Poems, was in 1853 in 
the possession of the late George Daniel, Esq., of Canonburj'-, 
London. 

gaurett's iron works, — 17C5 and 18G5. 

There are but few existing largo firms that have the means 
of comparing their position with what it was a century xv^o. 
The following advertisement, however, from tho pag(»8 of tlio 
«* Ipswich Journal," of 1765, will enable om' n^adors, with tho 
help of a few facts which we shall supply, to contrast tlio 
magnitude of the Leiston Works at the present dny witli tlio 
humble position of the great-grandfather of the prc8(»ut licad 
of the firm, a centmy ago : — 

*» THIS IS TO INFORM THE PUBLICK, 

** That whereas I, llichard Garret, of Woodbridj^c (Uito of Uilbrd), in 
tho county of Suffolk, Blade-smith, have always htamped my ^)i(:klcM and 
other Edge-tools with my name, R. Garrkt, and liave aiMjuirt'd, hy 
UEing the best steel and great care in the workmanMliij), a lurgn dt-niund 
for my wares (especially bickles and Uoes) ; but my iiumr, U. (lurnl, 
lias of late been counterfeited, and stamped on Bale Sirkli'ii and I Iocs hy 
some had ih-Tsou or per^ous in or near Shtllield, in YorUhhirif, and been 
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*old vbokok to serenl iJiop» in Konrich, Yannonlh, Harleston, Dira, 

Be«>rl€*, BmmT. Hal£swoith, Low«toft, and mmnr other towns and 

oc.mitzT shops in the connties of Su5b]i and SarioW at Ten shillings a 

doren at most, which Sickles and Hoes hare been retailed for my make 

at E:i:i:«-eii-p£rc* eich {ilfr piioe mine are s^iM at^ to Fanners and poor 

I-ab rtrs. wh^u su^'l ^ilr ^iLkit* ani H ns oTi^lt not to be sold for more 

iLan F:»'-r:eci.-i'ri.<>r ♦ A, tzd yr.r.' >i.^ Iriit for an honest man. 

'* Xow for preventirc such an impositi^.n on the Public and prejudice 

to mrself I have addrd a star to my former Mark on my Sickles and 

H.>rs, Ac, and am resolved the Law shall determine whether such 

Makers and Sellers have a right to act as above without bting punished 

as cheats and counterfeits. ^ „ 

«*R. GARRET.' 

Let us now glance at the origin, progress, and present con- 
dition of Leiston Iron Woits. 

The origin of Leiston Works is to be dated ftom 1778, in 
which Tear the son of the above-named Richard Gmrett went 
from Woodbridge and commenced business at Leiston in the 
trade followed by his father, viz., *' Sickle and Edge-tool 
Maker and Blade Smith." He employed a wheel worked by 
a single horse, to drive a grindstone, and had at most from 
eight to ten men. The business did not increase beyond 
this in his time. 

He was suc-eoedod by his son in 1805, who in his turn ro- 
liuqiiished the works in favour of the prest-nt head of the tinn 
in 1836, and died the year after. He, as well as his father 
and grandfather, exeollod in the production of tools used in 
husbandry, though till the year 180G the sickle was the chief 
instrument of their manufacture. At this period Mr. Garrett 
engaged in making a thn^sliing machine, patented by Mr. John 
Ball, of Hetheringsett, near Xor^^-icll, the first of its kind that 
was usefully applied to threshing purposes in this coimtry. 
This was considered a serious undertaking for one in Mr. 
Grarrett's himible position, but as the speculation succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of the patentee, it 
brought both him and the manufacturer into great repute 
amongst the agriculturists of the Eastern counties of 
Endand. 
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With the advent, however, of the present Mr. Eiohard 
Gkrrett as head of the firm, the prosperous state of the 
Leiston Works may be said to commence. In him great self- 
possession and force of character are united, and intimately 
acquainted as he was with the manufacture of agricultural 
implements from his youth upwards, he, when the whole 
weight of the business rested on his shoulders, applied him- 
seK with great energy to carry out the various projects which 
he considered essential to the successful working of this in- 
dustrial community. When, in the spring of 1836, the busi- 
ness was relinquished in his favour, about sixty men and 
eight or ten horses were employed ; no steam power up to 
that period had been brought into use. Now the nimiber 
of hands is from six hundred to seven hundred, besides which 
employment is found for five powerful steam engines, a steam 
hammer, and all sorts of appliances for working in iron and 
wood, boiler making, cast and malleable iron foundry, gas 
works, etc., etc. There is a tramway directly through the 
Works, which also places them in direct communication with 
the Eailway. The space occupied by the shops, etc., is up- 
wards of ten acres. Garrett & Sons have at the present time 
agents for their machinery in all the principal towns of Gh^at 
Britain and Ireland, and depots in the leading cities and 
towns in Europe, India, and Australia. They have received 
from various societies twenty gold and sixty-eight silver 
medals, besides twelve hundred pounds in cash, and have 
been distinguished by the highest possible awards at each 
of the Great International Exhibitions, viz., London, 1861 
and 1862; Dublin, 1853; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Hamburg, 1863. 

Entering the Works, the offices are on the left hand, and 
attached to them are a suite of private offices. The ninety 
feet shaft is a prominent object for miles round. The engine- 
house is formed by a set of three gigantic boilers made by the 
firm. The portable engine erecting shop is ninety feet by 
fifty feet, sufficiently large for nine engines, four or five a 
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week being fitted. It contains a magnificent collection of 
I»laninp, slotting, and boring machines, and some remarkably 
fine lathes. The manufaeture of road locomotives is becoming 
an important branch of the business carried on by the firm ; 
the steam ploughing and cultivating apparatus is also exten- 
sively manufactured. It is adapted for hilly as well as for 
flat land, and as many as forty or even fifty acres of land can 
be advantageously cultivated without any removal of the 
engine ur windlass. From seven to ten acres per day can 
be broken up vdih an ordinary eight or ten horse portable 
engine, which is also available for threshing. 

Adjoining the engine erecting shops, are^the stores — ^mar- 
vellous in reganLto quantities. Above this shop are galleries 
used for fitting. 

The " testing shop " or " break house " is an important 
part of the TVorks, for here all the engines are examined by 
one of the firm. In the boiler-house there are usually one 
hundred boilers in stock, of from twenty-three to twenty-five 
horse power. The steam sawing mills are large and suitable, 
and the beautiful morticing and tenoning machines ai'e 
particularly ^^•orthy of notice. There is also in this shoi^ 
one large sawing frame w4th forty-eight saw blades, and 
inarvollous as the statement may appear, it is a fact that by 
the aid of this machine the largest tree ever grown can 1x3 
cut into boards in tliirty seconds I It will cut the largest, 
r( Highest, or most crooked tree grown in England, as the 
grain runs. 

The tlireshing machine was one of the first agricultural 
inii)lcmont8 to which the attention of this firm was directed, 
ami ncai-ly two thousand machines have been made at the 
l/'isfon Works dming the last sixteen yeai-s- 

The iron foundry is a hundi*ed and twenty-five feet by a 
liundrod and twcnly-five, there being three cupolas. Found- 
iu'^ is cithiT in casting any quantity of metal in the solid, ov 
with u Hcon^ (l)y nu'ans of wliich the metal is i)rcserved of a 
d«l('nnin<(l thickn'.'ss or suLstanco) or in plain casting. In 
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the smithy, which is a hundred and forty feet by eighty feet, 
, there are eighty forges and two steam forges. Adjoining is 
one of the lathe shops, and above are large fitting shops. 
The inward and outward traffic of the Works ranges between 
15,000 and 20,000 tons annually; that is, so much material 
of all sorts goes in in a rough state and comes out in a 
manufactured form. 

Near the Works is a large building constructed at the sole 
cost of Mr. Eichard Garrett, Sen., known as the Works' Hall. 
It is a Mechanics' Institute, Reading Room, and Lecture 
Hall, and also a depot for the Ninth Suffolk, or Leiston 
Works' Rifle Corps. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 

At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaiies, on the 11th 
of December, 1851, the Rev. R. B. Exton, of Cretingham, in 
Suffolk, exhibited an original roll containing the Solemn 
League and Covenant, as subscribed in that parish, on the 
20th March, 1643. The signatures attached are those of 
" Ro Sayer " (vicar of Cretingham from 1634 to 1650), and 
forty-three of his parishioners, of whom seventeen only signed 
by marks. 

MARRIAGES A CENTURY AGO. 

A curious feature connected with Marriage in the middle 
of the last century — the publishing of the dower of the lady 
in the annoimcement of the marriage, is shown by the 
following extract taken from the Fitch MSS. in the Ipswich 
Museum. It relates to the daughter of Dr. Messenger 
Monsey, an eccentric physician, who resided at Bury St. 
Edmund's. The date is December, 1753. 

** Yesterday was married at Lee church, in Kent, Mr. William 
Alexander, an eminent merchant, to Miss Monsey, daughter of Dr. 
Monsey, a lady of £0000 fortune." 
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CURIOUS IXSCRIPTIOXS. 

The following inscription was found in the kitchen of 
Gippeswrk Hall, Ipswich. Supposed date, the beginning of 
the aiirt^enth century. It is still preserved. 

He. that. 

seteth. do 

wn. to. mete. 

and. leteth. 

grace, pas. 

Seteth. do 

wn. leik. a 

n. oxe. and 

ryseth. leik. 

a. nase. 

[He that sitteth down to meat, and letteth grace pass, 
sitteth down like an ox, and riseth like an ass.] 

A short time since, there was at the '* King's Head," at 
Shitton, the following poetical invitation to weaiy travellers : 

** Good people, stop, and pray walk in. 
Here's foreign brandy, rum, and gin ; 
And, what is more, good purl and ale, 
Are both sold here by old Nat Dale.*' 

Over tlie dtx>r of a chandler's shop at Drinkstone, in 
Aiignist, 1776, as recorded by the newspajx^rs of that date, 
there was a sign-board with the following inscription : — 

** Hear Liss one woo Cuers a Goos, 
Gud. Bare, Bako sole Hare." 

The information the village scribe wished to convey is con- 
tained in these words : — '* Here Uves one who cures agues. 
Good beer. Tobaixx) sold hen?."' 

It was formerly the practice to inscribe knives with 
mottoes. There Wiis, in the colUvtion of the late Mr. 
Mills, of Non^ich, a knife with a brass handle, of the perioil 
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of Charles 11., and which was found at "Woodbridge, on 
which the following distich was inscribed : — 

'' He that doth a good knife lack, 
Buy me, I am steel unto the back." 

It was with our forefathers a common practice to inscribe 
church bells with mottoes, sacred and otherwise. The 
following is on a bell at Clare, in the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul :— 

" While thus we join in cheerful sound, 
Let love and loyalty abound. 

"Mears, London, fecit, 1779." 

On the tenor bell at Kersey church is this inscription : — 

'* Samuel Sampson, churchwarden, I say, 
Caused me to be made by Colchester Graye. 

" 163C." 



POSIES ON RINGS. 

Some old rings with inscriptions, called " Posies," have 
been found in various parts of Suffolk. 
Upon one found in Ixworth church : — 

" God alone made vs two one." 

Upon one found near Woodbridge : — 

" If in my love thou constant bee, 
My heart shall never part from thee." 

Upon a small but massive lady's ring found at Ilundon: — 
** I like my choyse." 

Upon one found at Westleton : — 

" Love Virtue." 

Upon one foimd at Dunwich : — 

** Let Virtue be 
A guide to thee." 
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THE 53f.\LLE5T PULPIT LX SUFFOLK. 

The pulpit in Stoke-bj-Clare church, is probably the 
tmaUeft in the conntr of Suffolk. It is octangular, and its 
interior diameter only 20 J inches. It is handsomely decorated 
with well designed tracery work, carved in oak, of which 
material the pulpit also is formed. The whole is in 
excellent condition. 



in. 



S^tltdiam fxata ^o\l $otis, §mh, wxb 



III. 



S^tMiam fxam J$Mf0lfe ^Mi, §arI>St 



EPISODE OF ROSIPHELE. 
BY JOHN GOWEE. 



John Gower is supposed to have been bom some time about 
the year 1325, and to have consequently been a few years 
older than Chaucer. He was a gentleman possessing a con- 
siderable amount of land in the county of Suffolk, Ho 
wrote a poetical work in three parts, the last part of which 
was a grave dissertation on the Morals and Metaphysics of 
Love ; and the solemn sententiousness of this work caused 
Chaucer to denominate its author " The Moral Gower." 

Rosiphele, Princess of Armenia, a lady of surpassing 
beauty, but insensible to the power of love, is represented 
by the poet as reduced to an obedience to Cupid by a vision 
which befell her on a May-day ramble. The opening of this 
episode is as follows : — 

When come was the month of May, 
She would walk upon a day, 
And that was ere the sun arist, 
Of women but a few, it wist ;* 

* Few of her women knew of iL 
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And forth she went privily, 

Unto a park was fast by, 

All soft walk, and on the gross, 

Till she came there the land was. 

Through which ran a great riyer, 

It thought her fair ; and said, hero 

I will abide under the shaw,* 

And bade her women to withdraw ; 

And there she stood alone still. 

To think what was in her wilL 

She saw the sweet flowers spring, 

She heard glad fowls sing, , 

She saw beasts in their kind : 

The buck, the doe, the hart, the hind. 

The males go with the female ; 

And so began there a quarrel 

Between lo?e and her own heart. 

Fro which she could not astart. 

And as she cast her eye about. 

She saw clad in one suit, a rout 

Of ladies, where they oomen ride 

Along under the woode side, 

On fair ambuland horse they set, 

That were all white, fair, and great ; 

And everich one ride on side, 

The saddles were of such a pride ; 

So rich saw she never none, 

With pearls and gold so well begone, 

In kirtlcs and in copes rich. 

They were clothed all alich, 

Departed even of white and blue, 

"With all lusts that she knew. 

They were embroidered over all : 

Their bodies werm long and small, 

The beauty of their fair face 

There may bo none earthly thing deface : 

Crowns on their heads they bare. 

As each of them a queen were ; 

That all the gold of Croesus* hall 

The least coronal of all 

• A grove. 
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Might not hare bought, after the worth ; 
Thus comen they ridand forth. 

In tlio rear of tliis splendid troop of ladies, the princess 
beheld one mounted on a miserable steed, wretchedly adorned 
in everything excepting the bridle. On questioning this 
straggler why she was so unlike her companions, the visionary 
lady replied that the latter were receiving the bright 
reward of having loved faithfully, and that she herself was 
suffering pimishment for cruelty to her admirers. The 
reason that the bridle alone resembled those of her com- 
panions was, that for the last fortnight she had been sincerely 
in love, and a change for the better was in consequence 
beginning to show itself in her accoutrements. The parting 
words of the dame are — 

Now have ye heard mine answer ; 
To God, madam, I you betake, 
And wameth all for my sake, 
Of love that they be not idle, 
And bid them think of my bridle. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the hard heart 
of the Princess of Armenia is duly impressed by this lesson. 



THE LONDON LYCKPENNY. 
BY JOHN LYDGATE. 

John Lydgate, the chief immediate follower of Chaucer 
and Gower, is supposed to have been bom at Lydgate, in 
Suffolk. lie was a monk of Bury St. Edmund's, and his 
poetical compositions range over a variety of styles. " His 
muse," says Warton, " was of universal access ; and he was 
not only the poet of the monastery, but of the world in 
general." The principal works of this versatile writer are 
entitled, "The History of Thebes," " The Fall of Trinces," 
and " The Destruction of Troy." He at one time koj)t a 
school in the monastery for the instruction of young ixjrsons 
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in the art of versification. A poem of his, called " The London 
Lyckpenny," is curious for the particulars it gives respecting 
the city of London in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The poet has come to town in search of legal redress for 
some wrong, and visits in succession the King's Bench, the 
Court of Common Pleas, the Court of Chancery, and West- 
minster Hall. 

Within the hall, neither rich, nor yet poor 
Would do for me aught, although I should die ; 

Which seeing, I gat me out of the door, 
Where Flemings began on me for to cry, 
" Master, what will you copen* or buy ? 

Fine felt hats ? or spectacles to read ? 

Lay down your silver, and here you may speed." 

Then to Westminster gate I presently went, 

When the sun was at high prime, 
Cooks, to me, they took good intent, f 

And proffered me bread, with ale, and wine, 

Ribs of beef, both fat and full fine ; 
A fair cloth they gan for to spread, 
But, wanting money, I might not be sped. 

Then unto London I did me hie, 
Of all the land it beareth the price : 

** Hot peascods ! " one began to cry, 

** Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the rise I" | 
One bade mo come near and buy some spice ; 

Pepper, and safl&'on they gan me heed ; § 

But for lack of money, I might not speed. 

Then to the Cheap I gan me drawn, 
Where much people I saw for to stand ; 

One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn. 
Another he taketh me by the hand, 
** Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land I " 

1 never was used to such things indeed. 

And, wanting money, I might not speed. 

* Koopen (Flemish) is to l»ny. f Took notice — paid attention. 

t On the twig. § Otfer. 
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Then went I forth by London stone,* 
Thronghout all Canwiok street : 

Drapers much cloth me offered anon ; 
Then comes me one cried, " Hot sheep's feet ; " 
One cried mackerel, rashes green, another, gan gpreet,t 

One bade me buy a hood to cover my head ; 

But, for want of money, I might not be sped. 

Then I hied me onto East Cheap, 
One cries ribs a beef, and many a pie ; 

Pewter pots they clattered on a heap ; 
There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy : 
Yea by cock I nay by cock ! some began cry ; 

Some snng of Jenkin and Julian for their meed ; 

But, for lack of money, I might not speed. 

Then onto Comhill anon I yode, 

Where was much stolen gear among ; 
I saw where hung mine owne hood, 

That I had lost among the throng. 

To buy my own hood I thought it wrong : 
I knew it well, as I did my creed ; 
But, for lack of money, I could not speed. 

The tavemer took me by the sleeve, 

" Sir," saith he, " will you our wine essay ? " 

I answered, '* that can not much me grieve, 
A penny can do no more than it may ; " 
I drank a pint, and for it did pay ; 

Yet, sore a hungered, from thence I yede, 

And, wanting money, I could not speed, etc. 



A PKAISE OF IILS LOVE, 

WHERRIX HE RXPROVETH THEM THAT COMFACE TUEIB LADIES WITH HIM. 
BY THE K.\KL OF HUKfiEY. 

nemy Ilowarrl, Earl of Surnfy, 1510—1540, known as the 
first writer of Engliuh blank verbe, is supposed to have been 

• A fragment of Fyindon 8ton« i* ttill pre«enred in Cannon ftreet, fonnerly 
called Canwick or Candlewick ftreet t Cry. 
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bom in the year 1516 or 1517 ; Lut whether at IVamlingham, 
at Tendring Hall, Suffolk, or at Keiininghall in Norfolk, 
IS uncertain. Ho was beheaded on Tower Hill, January 
2l8t, 1546^7, and his body was interred in the church of 
All Hallows, Barking Tower Street, and after the lapse of 
nearly seventy years it was removed to Framlingham by his 
second son, who erected a stately monument to his memory. 
The influence which Surrey influenced over English poetry 
was very great. He is said to have been the first English 
poet who understood and exemplified the art of translation. 
He is among the earliest of our love poets: his language 
is often happy, and never superfluous. 

Give place, je lovers, here before 
That spent jour boasts and brags in vain : 
My lady's beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayen, 
Than doth the sun the candle light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And thereto hath a troth as just 
As had Penylope the Fair ; 
For what she saith, ye may it trust, 
As it by writing sealed were : 
And virtues hath she many mo' 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 

I could rehearse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint, 
When she had lost the perfect mould, 
The like to whom she could not paint ; 
With wringing hands, how she did cry, 
And what she said I know it, aye. 

1 know she swore with raging mind, 
ller kingdom only set apart. 
There was no loss by law of kind 
That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chielly all her pain ; 
'* She could not make the like again." 
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Sith Nature thus gave her the praise, 
To be the ohiefest work she wrought ; 
In faith, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 
Than to compare, as ye have done. 
To match the candle with the sun. 

AX EPITAPH ON CLERE, SURREy's FAITHFUL FRIEND 
AND FOLLOWER.* 

Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead ; 
Clere, of the Count of Cleremont, thou hight 
Within the womb of Ormond's race thou bred, 
And saw'st thy cousin crowned in thy sight 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord, thou chase ; t 
(Aye, me ! whilst life did last that league was tender), 
Tracing whoso steps thou sawest Eelsal blaze, 
Landreoy burnt, and battered Boulogne render. X 
At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all recuro, 
Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will ; 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure 
Ere summers four times seven thou couldst fulfil. 

• Thomas Clere, whoso family, of Clero-mont, in Normandy, came into 
England with the Conqueror, was the youngest son of Sir Robert Clere, of 
Ormesby, in' Norfolk, and Alice, daughter of Sir "William Boleyn, by 
Margaret, daughter and co-heir of the Earl of OrmoaJ. Hence the allusions 
in the Epitaph to his being sprung from Norfolk, having been bom at 
Ormesby ; to the Count of Cleremont, from whom he derived his name ; 
and to his cousin, Anne Boleyn, at whose coronation he is here stated to 
have been present. The Shelton, whom he is stated to have chosen for 
love, was one of Uie daughters of Sir John Shelton, of Shelton, in Norfolk ; 
but there is no evidence of his having been married to her. He was a 
follower and friend of Surrey, and attended him as his page. Surrey was 
greatly attached to him, and amongst other proofs of his friendship, made over 
to him all his rights in the Manor of Wyndham, which he had received by 
grant from the King. Clere died on the 14th of April, 1545, and was buried 
at Lambeth, in a chapel belonging to the Howard family, whore the above 
verses were engravetl on a tiblet, placed on a wall near the tomb, 
t Did choose. 

t These lines allude to the eximditions to Kelsal, in Scotland; Landrecy, 
in tlie Netherlands ; and Boulogne, in France ; at which Clere was present 
in his attendance on Surrey. 
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Ah ! Clere ! if love had booted care or cost, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost.* 

ON THE DEATH OF SIR THO>L\S WYAn\ 

Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest ; 

Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain ; 
And virtue sank the deeper in his breast, 

Such profit he by envy could obtain. 

A head, where wisdom mysteries did frame ; 

Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain 
As on a 8tithe,t where that same work of fame 

Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain's gain. 

A visage stem and mild, where both did grow 

Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice : 
Amid great storms, whom grace assured so 

To live upright, and smile at fortune's choice. 

A hand, that taught what might be said in rhyme, 

That reft Chaucer the glory of his wit, 
A mark, the which (unperfected for time) 

Some may approach, but never none shall hit. 

A tongue, that served in foreign realms his King ; 

Whose courteous talk to virtue did inflame 
Each nol)le lieait; a worthy guide to bring 

Our English youth by travail unto fame. 

An eye, whose judgment none afTect \ could blind, 

Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile ; 
Whose piercing look did represent a mind 

With virtue fraught, reposed § void of guile. 

* These lines explain their own stoiy. Clerc, in a moment of peril, when 
he was protecting his wountled friend at one of the gates at Montreuil, 
received a wound, from the conseciueiiccs of which he lingered several months, 
and ultimately diod. 

t A blacksmith's anvil. The shed or shop containing the anvil was culh-d 
a stithify now smiiliii. 

X Sometimes jjrinted effect — affection, ])as.sion. 

§ In the sense of calmly fixed — resolveiL 
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A heart, where dread was never so imprest 
To hide the thought that might the truth advance ; 

In neither fortune loft,* nor yet represt 

To swell in wealth, or yield unto mischance. 

A valiant corpse,! where force and beauty met: 

Happy, alas ! too happy, but for foes. 
Lived, and ran the race that nature set 

Of manhood*s shape, where she the mould did lose. 

But to the heavens that simple soul is fled. 

Which left, with such as covet Christ to know, 

Witness of faith, that never shall be dead ; 
Sent for our health, but not received so. 

Thus for our guilt this jewel have we lost ; 

The earth his bones, the heavens possess his ghost. 



GOOD ALE. 
BY JOHN STILL, D.D., BISHOP OP BATH AND WELLS. 

John Still, 1543 — 1607, was bom at Grantham, in Lincoln- 
fihire. Having been sent to Christ's College, Cambridge, he 
was elected to a Fellowship there in 1560. He became 
famous as a preacher, and was appointed Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, in 1570; Chaplain to Archbishop 
Parker, and Rector of Hadleigh, in 1571 ; Master of Trinity 
College, in 1577 ; and Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 1592. 
He was the author of a " llyght Pytliy, Pleasaunt, and Merie 
Comedie, intytuld. Gammer Gurton's Needle. London, 1595," 
the second act of which opens with the following " drinking 
Bong," which is valuable for its vein of simplicity and 
humour, and for its being the first drinking ballad of any 
merit in our language. Original copies of this play are very 
rare. One sold at the Duke of Hoxburgh's sale, in 1812, 
for £8 8s. ; another copy sold, in 1825, for £10 ; and one at 
the sale of Mr. DanieFs collection, in 1804, for £64 ! 

♦ Lofty— prosperous. f Body. 
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I cannot eat but little meat, 
My Btomach is not good ; 
But sure I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothing a colde ; 
I stuffe my skin so fuU within 
Of joly good ale and old. 

Back and side, go bare, go bare. 
Booth foot and hand go colde ; 
But belly, God send thee good ale i'noughe. 
Whether it be new or old. 

I love no rest, but a nut-browne teste. 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead, 

Moche bread I not desire. 
No frost, no snow, no winde, I trow. 

Can hurte me if I wolde : 
I am so wrapt and throwly lapt 

Of joly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bare, etc. 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life, 

Loveth well good ale to seeke, 
Full oftc drinks shee, till ye may see 

The tears run downc her checke ; 
Then dooth she trowle to mc her bowle. 

E'en as a mault worm sholde ; 
And saith, ** Sweet heart, I tooke my part 

Of this joly good ale and old.'* 

Back and side go bare, etc. 

Xow lot them drink, till they nod and winke, 

E'en as good fellows should do ; 
They shall not misse to have the blisse 

Good ale dooth bringe men to ; 
And all good sowlcs that have scoured bowles, 

Or have them lustely trolde, 
God save the lives of them and their wives, 

"Whether they be young or old. 

Back and side go hare, etc. 
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BALLAD VPON A AVEDDING. 
BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

' Sir John Suckling [1608—1642], bom at Twickenham, 
baptised there February 10th, 1608 — 9 ; resided at Barsham, 
Suffolk; was M.P. in the Long Parliament; became a staimch 
adherent of Charles I., and fled to France on the discovery 
of a plot, in which he joined, to rescue Strafford from tho 
Tower. He died at Paris, it is said, by suicide, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. His " Ballad on a Wedding'' is 
equal to the pictures of Chaucer. 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest things have seen ; 

Oh, things without compare ! 
Such sights again cannot be found 
In any place on English ground. 

Be it at wake or fair. 

At Charing Gross, hard by tho way 
Where we (thou know'st) do sell our hay, 

There is a house with stairs ; 
And there did I see coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town, 

Yorty at least, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pest lent fine, 

(His beard no bigger, though, than thine), 

Walk*d on before the rest ; 
Our landlord looks like nothing to him : 
Tho King, God bless him ! 'twould undo him, 

Should he go still so drcst. 



But wot you what ? the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing ; 

The parson for him staid ; 
Yet by his leave, for all his haste, 
lie did not so much wish aU past, 

Perchance, as did the maid. 
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The maid, and thereby hangs a tale, 
For such a maid no Whitsun ale * 

Could ever yet produce ; 
No grape that's kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she. 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck : 
And, to say truth (for out it must). 
It look'd like the great collar (just) 

About our young colt's neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they fear'd the light. 
But oh ! she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter dayf 

Is half so fine a sight. 



Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
2so daisy makes comparison ; 

Who sees thorn is undone, 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Cath'rine pear, 

The side that's next the sun. 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar'd to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 

Than on the sun in July. 

* Whitsuu ales were festive assemblies of the people of whole parishes at 
^Vllit-Sulltlay. 

t This allusion to ?"aster-day is founded upon a henutiful old superstition 
of the English peasantry that the sun dances upon that morning. 
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Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thou'dst swear her teeth her words did break, 

That they might passage get ; 
But she so handled still the matter, 
They came as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whit. 



Passion, oh me ! how I run on ! 
There's that that would be thought upon, 

I trow, besides the bride : 
The business of the kitchen's grate, 
For it is fit that men should eat ; 

Nor was it there denied. 

Just in the nick, tlie cook knock'd thrice. 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey : 
Each serving man, with dish in hand, 
Maroh'd boldly up, like our train'd-band, 

Presented, and away. 

When all the meat was on the table, 
What man of knife, or teeth, was able 

To stay to be entreated ? 
And this the very reason was, 
Before the parson could say grace. 

The company were seated. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carouse ; 
Healths first go round, and then the house, 

The bride's came thick and thick ; 
And when 'twas nam'd another's health, 
Perhaps he made it her's by stealth, 

And who could help it, Dick P 

0* th' sudden, up they rise, and dance ; 
Then sit again, and sigh, and glance ; 

Then dance again, and kiss. 
Thus sev'ral ways the time did pass, 
Till ov'ry woman wish'd her place, 

And ev'ry man wish'd his. 
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By this time all were stoPn aside 
To counsel and undress the hride : 

But that he must not know ; 
But yet 'twas thought ho guess'd her mind, 
And did not mean to stay behind 

Above an hour or so. 



LINES TO THE MISSES HARLAND. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BROOME. 

The Eev. William Broome, died 1745. Ho was a native 
of Cheshire, was educated on the foimdation at Eton, and 
afterwards sent to St. John's College, Cambridge, by the 
contributions of his Mends. In 1713, he was presented by 
Lord Comwallis to the rectory of Stuston, Suflfolk, where he 
married a wealthy widow. In 1720, he was presented by his 
Lordship, to whom he was chaplain, to the rectory of Oakley, 
and in 1728, ho was presented by the Crown to the rectory 
of Pulham, in Norfolk, and in the same year to the vicarago 
of Kyo. He died at Bath, November the 16th, 1745, and 
was interred in the Abbey ('hurch. Though it cannot be 
said tliat he was a great poet, yet he cannot be thought a 
mean one wliom IMpo elioso for" an associate in translating 
the ** Odjssoy " of Homer. Pope's enemies attacked him in 
a way that gave groat praise _ to Broome, as the following 
lines of Henley will show : — 

** Pope came off clean with Uomcr ; but they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swcjit the tcai/.^^ 

Broome's share in the work was the translation of eight 
books: the 2nd, Gth, 8th, 11th, 12th, IGth, 18th, and 2;ird, 
tog(^ther with all the notes. He did not consider himself 
liberally treated by Pope, and tlie disappointed labourer 
charged his master with avarice. Pope, in eonsoquenee, with 
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that petty spito which was his strongest eharactoristic, abused 
Broome in the " Dunciad," and in the " Bathos." 

On hearing Miss Ilarland (afterwards Lady Gage, of 
Ilengrava), sing, and her sister and herself play on diiferent 
musical instruments, the following lines were written, at 
Sproughton, near Ipswich, in 1737, at the seat of Captain, 
afterwards Admiral Ilarland, and the ladies were aimts to 
the late Sir llobert Harland, Bart, of Orwell Park. 

Strange stories of old by poets are told, 

Of the pow'r of sweet Orpheus*s lyre, 
And how that Ajnphion, if them wo rely on, 

The bare stones coidd with motion inspire. 

Such hyperboles strained, which may credit have gained, 

I could ne'er be induo'd to believe ; 
But a truth Til proclaim of two ladies' fair fame, 

And in that none whatever deceive. 

If Miss Harland sings, while on tuneful strings, 

She herself and Miss Edith both play ; 
The two hero first named, how much so e*er famed. 

Never charmed hearers more tlian will they. 



REFLECTIONS ON MY OWN SITUATION. 

WRITTEN IN T — T-NGST-NE HOUSE OF INDrSTRT, FEBRUARY, 1802, 

BY MRS. ANN CANDLER. 

Anne Candler [1740 — 1814], bom at Yoxford, November 
18th, 1740. Her father was in business as a glover, at 
Yoxford. In her twenty-second year she married a worthless 
man belonging to the village of Sproughton, who, a year after 
her marriage, enlisted into the Guards, and after enduring 
many privations, she became an inmate of Tattingstone 
Workhouse, and was there secluded from the world for 
nearly twenty years. Here she frequently indulged the 
poetic faculty, and her case and her abilities being made 
known to Mi-s. Elizabeth Cobbold, that lady generously 
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came forward to help her. Ann Candler's poems were 
collected, and under the favourable auspices of Mrs. 
Cobbold, published in a small volume. By this means a 
sum of money was raised, which enabled her to leave 
the workhouse, and hire lodgings for herself. She first 
lived at Copdock, and afterwards at Holton, near Stratford 
St. Mary, where she died, on the loth September, 1814, 
aged seventy-four. 

How many years are past and gone, 

How alter'd I appear, 
How many strange events have known. 

Since fbrst I entered here ! 

Within these dreary walls oonfin'd, 

A lone reclose I live. 
And, with the dregs of human kind, 

A niggard alms receive. 

Uncoltivated, void of sense. 

Unsocial, insincere ; 
Their rude hehaviour gives offence, 

Their language wounds the car. 

Disgiistinjj objects swarm around, 

Throughout confusions reign ; 
Where feuds and discontent abound, 

Ilemonstrance proves in vain. 

No sTmpathi8inj» friend I find, 

Unknown is friendship here : 
Not one to soothe or calm the mind. 

When overwhelmed with care. 

Peace, peace, my heart, thy duty calls, 

With cautious steps proceed ; 
Beyond these melancholy walls, 

I've found a friend indeed. 

I gaze on numbers in distress, 

Compare their state with mine ; 
Can I reflect, and not confess 

A Providence divine ? "^^ 



THE PTFFOIJK OACtyi-. 

And I mig^t bend haKsa&, 'tu nc 

And equal wwasl deiuoR. 
But that A good and cnsitnB vnk. 

Is pkaaed to prt 2u miR^ 

H J gen*roni friffnttt. -rrfL it^dns^ ipogr, 
Eenurre tlMr panfTrtnii -re^rir. 

And Hioae hnpffTiCTtir ilit K^^rt 
Wliidi vast B&dvws !r*a&&. 

Yet vliat aasn I. ^az I eiitnai m 

Thna Iwsuff^d axi£ ctTsac r 
And vbj aas^ Dettsei usuwd. vn »». 

And vztk n^ ^Tfnif4n-^ iijtfc ^ 

And aDazk''d ^ rroi^ sjtfenvia 5&:> 
Thai K«ai'c t& {-B&t Si^ iCLL 

When Icccuitf Krrw ir^i »r ^iaJTi, 
Wius erilft tfimSca'i irt^ 

Some nnezj^etod UeaEZ^ «azie. 
And raift'd my drccipb^ Lead. 

In jonth ftzacj^^ fftirj taks I're read. 

Of magie kkiil a^ y^^T, 
And moitali in tLeir ftle«p conrey'd 

To fome enchanted lover. 

In this obscure and lone retreat, 
Conoeal'd from Tulgar eyes. 

Two riTal genii Qs*d to meet, 
And counterplots derise. 

The eril genius, prone to ill, 
MischieTons schemes invents ; 

Pursues the fisted mortal still, 
And eVry woe augments. 

Insulted with indignant scorn, 

AVd by tyrannic sway ; 
A prey to grief each rising mom, 

And cheerless all the day. 
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Bat fkte and fortune in their scenes 
A pleasing change decree : 

The friendly genius intervenes, 
And sets the captive free. 

Content and freedom thus regain'd, 
Depriv'd of both before ; 

So great the blessing, when obtain'd, 
What can he wish for more P 

The tales these eastern writers feign, 
like facts to me appear ; 

The feibled sufferings they contain 
I find no fiction here. 

And since, in these romantic lays, 

My miseries combine. 
To bless my lengthen'd wane of days. 

Their bright reverse be mine. 

Look down, God ! in me behold 
How helpless mortals are, 

Nor leave me Mendless, poor,' and old. 
But guide me with thy care. 



A FARMER S WIFE IJN OLD TIMES. 

BY ROBEllT BLOOMFIELD. 

Robert Bloomfield [1766-1823], a natve of Ilonington, 
in Suffolk, was the youngest son of a tailor, who died before 
Robert was a year old, leaving a widow with six children. At 
the ago of eleven Robert went as "Farmer's Boy" to Mr. 
Austin, a farmer at Sapiston; but his mother being unable to 
provide with him clothes, ho was after a short time placed in 
charge of his elder brother George, in London, to learn the 
art of shoemaking. A knowledge of reading and -vvTiting 
was all that he had acquired in the country, but being 
furnished with a few books in London, he as he verged 
towards manhood, improved his education, and whilst working 
with six or seven men in a garret, ho composed, mentally, his 
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poem of " The Farmer's Boy," and a great portion of it 
was composed, arranged and re-arranged without committing 
a line to paper. The poem was rejected by several publishers, 
and ultimately issued through the exertions of Capel Loffl, 
Esq., who generously aided the poor poet. Its success was 
so great that 20,000 copies were sold in three years, and 
editions wore published in German, French, and Italian. 
He published several more volumes of poetry, but imfortu- 
natoly died in poverty in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
at Shefford, in Bedfordshire. 

Forth comes the maid, and like the morning smiles, 
The Mistress, too, and follow*d close by Giles ; 
A friendly tripod forms their humble seat. 
With pails bright scour'd and delicately sweet ; 
Where shadowing elms obstruct the morning ray, 
Begins the work, begins the simple lay ; 
The full charged udder yields its willing streams, 
While Mary sings some lover's amorous dreams ; 
And crouching Giles, beneath a neighbouring tree, 
Tugs o^er his pail and chants with equal glee ; 
Whose hat with tatter'd brim, of nap so bare, 
From the cow's side purloins a coat of hair, 
A mottled ensign of his harmless trade, 
An unambitious, peaceable cockade. 
As unambitious, too, that cheerful aid 
The mistress yields besides her rosy maid ! 
With joy she views her plenteous reeking store,. 
And bears a brimmer to the dairy door. 

SUFFOLK CHEESE. 

Unrival'd stands thy country cheese, Giles ! 
Whose very name alone engenders smiles ; 
Whose fame abroad by every tongue is spoke, 
The well-known butt of many a flinty joke, 
That pass like current coin the nation through ; 
And ah I Experience proves the satire trucr^ 
Provision's grave, thou ever craving mart, 
Dependent, huge metropolis I where Art 
Her poring thousands stows in breathless rooms. 
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Mid'st poi8*nou8 smokes and steams and rattling looms; 

Where grandeur revels in unbounded stores, 

Restraint, a slighted stranger at their doors ; 

Thou, like a whirlpool, drain' st the countries round, 

Till London market, London price resound 

Through every town, round every passing load. 

And dairy produce throngs the Eastern road. 

Delicious veal and butter every hour 

From Essex lowlands, and the banks of Stour, 

And further far, where numerous herds repose, 

From Orwell's brink, from Waveny or Ouse. 

Hence, Suffolk dairy-wives run mad for cream, 

And leave their milk with nothing but its name — 

Its name derision and reproach piirsue ; 

And strangers tell of *' three times skimm'd sky blue.** 

To cheese converted, what can be its boast P 

What but the common virtues of a post ! 

If drought o'ertake it faster than the knife, 

Most fair it bids for stubborn length of life ; 

And like the oaken shelf whereon 'tis laid. 

Mocks the weak efforts of the bending blade ; 

Or in the hog- trough rests in perfect spite, 

Too big to swallow, and too hard to bite. 

Ingloroua victory ! Yc Cheshire meads, 

Or Severn's flow'ry dales, where plenty treads, 

AVcre your rich milk to suffer wrongs like these, 

Farewell your pride I farewell, renown'd cheese ! 

The skimmer dread, whose ravages alone, 

Thus turn the mead's sweet nectar into stone. 

HARVEST HOME. 

Now e'er sweet Summer bids its long adieu. 

And winds blow keen where late the blossom grow ; 

The bustling day and jovial night must come. 

The long accustom'd feast of Harvest Home. 

No blood-stain'd victory, in story bright. 

Can give the philosophic mind delight ; 

No triumph please, while rage and death destroy, 

Keflection sickens at the monstrous joy. 

And where the joy, if rightly understood, 

Like cheerful praise for universal good ? 

The soul, nor cheek, nor doubtful anguish knows, 
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But free and pure the grateful current flows. 
Behold the sound oak table's massy frame, 
Bestride the kitchen floor ! the careful dame 
And generous host invite their friends around, 
For all that olear'd the crop or tilled the ground, 
Are guests by right of custom ; old and young, 
And many a neighbouring yeoman join the throng, 
With artizans, that lent their dext'rous aid, 
When o'er each fleld the flaming sunbeams played. 

Yet plenty reigns, and from her boundless hoard, 
Though not one jelly trembles on the board, 
Supplies the feast with all that sense can oraTe, 
With all that made our great forefathers brave : 
Ere the cloy'd palate countless flavours tried. 
And cooks had Nature's judgment set aside. 
With thanks to Heaven, and tales of rustic lore, 
The mansion echoes when the banquet's o'er ; 
A wider circle spreads, and smiles abound, 
As quick the frothing horn performs its round ; 
Care's mortal foe, that sprightly joys imparts, 
To cheer the frame and elevate their hearts ; 
Here, fresh and brown, the hazel's produce lies, 
In tempting heaps, and peals of laughter rise ; 
And crackling music, with the frequent soDg, 
Unheeded, bear the midnight hour along. 

Here once a year Distinction loVrs its crest. 
The master, servant, and the merry guest 
Are equal all ; and round the happy ring 
The reaper's eyes exulting glances fling, 
And warm'd with gratitude, he quits his plaec. 
With sunburnt hands and ale enliven'd face, 
llefills the jug, his honor'd post to tend. 
To save at once the master and the friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 

Such were the days— of days long past I sing, 
When Pride gave place to Mirth without a sting ; 
Ere tyrant custom's strength sufficient bore. 
To violate the feelings of the poor. 
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AN ELEGY ON THE ENCLOSURE OF HONINGTON GREEN. 
BY NATHANIEL BLOOMFIELD. 

Nathaniel Bloomfield was a brother of the author of " The 
Parmer's Boy," and was bom at Honington. The spot 
which is the subject of the following ballad was less than 
half-an acre in extent ; but it was an ornament to the village, 
and to the Bloomfields, whose cottage was close by, every 
circumstance gave it peculiar endearment. Capel Lofil said, 
that as a poetical effusion, this elegy had the tone, simplicity, 
sweetness, and pleasing melancholy of the ballad. 

Nathaniel had the honour of a lash firom Byron, thus : — 

*' If Phoebus smiled on you, 
Bloomfield ! why not on brother Nathan too ? 
Him too the Mania, not the Muse, has seized ; 
Not inspiration, but a mind diseased : 
And now no boor oan seek his last abode, 
No common be enclosed, without an ode." 

The proud City's gay wealthy train, 

"Who nought but refinements adore, 
May wonder to hear me complain 

That Honington Green is no more ; 
But if to the Church you e'er went. 

If you knew what the village has boon, 
You will sympathise, while I lament 

The Enclosure of Honington Green. 

That no more upon Honington Green 

Dwells the Matron whom most I revere, 
If, by pert observation unseen, 

I e'en could indulge a fond tear ; 
Ere her bright morn of life was o'ercasf, 

When my senses first woke to the scene. 
Some short happy hours she had past 

On the margin of Honington Green. 

Her parents with plenty were blest, 
And numerous her children, and young ; 
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Touth's blossoms her oheek yet possest, 

And melody woke when she song, 
A Widow so youthful to leave 

(Early cWd the blest days he had seen), 
My Father was laid in his grave, 

In the Churchyard on Honington Ghreen. 

I faintly remember the Man 

Who died when I was but a child ; 
But far as my young mind could scan, 

His manners were gentle and mild ; 
He won infant ears with his lore, 

Nor let young ideas run wild, 
Tho' his hand the severe rod of pow'r 

Never sway'd o'er a trembling child. 

Not anxiously careful for pelf, 

Melancholic and thoughtful, his mind 
Look'd inward, and dwelt on itself. 

Still pensive, pathetic, and kind ; 
Yet oft in despondency drown'd. 

He from friends and from converse would fly. 
In weeping a luxury found, 

And reliev'd others' woes with a sigh. 

In solitude long would he stay. 

And long lock'd in silence his tongue ; 
Then he humm'd an elegaic lay. 

Or a psalm penitential he sung. 
But if with his friends he regal'd. 

His mirth, as his griefs knew no bounds ; 
In no Tale of Mark Sargent he fail'd. 

Nor in all Robin Hood's Derry downs. 

Thro' the poor Widow's long lonely years 

Her Father supported us all ; 
Yet sure she was loaded with cares. 

Being left with six children so small. 
Meagre want never lifted her latch, 

Her cottage was still tight and dean. 
And the casement beneath its low thatch 

Commanded a view o*er the Qreen. 
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O'er the Green, where so often she hlest 

The return of a husband or son, 
Coming happily home to their rest, 

At night, when their labor was done : 
Where so oft in her earlier years 

She with transport maternal has seen 
(While plying her housewifely cares) 

Her children all safe on the Green. 

The Green was our pride through the year. 

For in spring, when the wild flowerets blew, 
Tho' many rich pastures were'near, 

Where cowslips and daffodils grew ; 
And tho' such gallant flow'rs were our choice, 

It was bliss interrupted by fear — 
The fear of their Owner's dread voice. 

Harshly bawling, ** You've no business here ! " 

While the Green, tho' but daisies its boast. 

Was free as the flow'rs to the bee. 
In all seasons the Green we lov'd most. 

Because on the Green we were free. 
'Twas the prospect that first met my eyes. 

And memory still blesses the scene, 
For early my heart learnt to prize 

The freedom of Honington Green, 

No peasant had pin'd at his lot, 

Tho' new fences the lone heath enclose ; 
For, alas ! the blest days are forgot, 

When poor men had their sheep and their cows. 
Still had Labour been blest with Content, 

Still Competence happy had been, 
Nor Indigence utter'd a plaint, 

Had Avarice spar'd but the Green. 

Not Avarice itself could be mov'd 

By desire of a morsel so small : 
It could not be lucre he lov'd, 

But to rob the poor folk of their all. 
He in wantonness ope'd his wide jaws, 

As a Shark may disport with the Fry, 
Or a Lion, when licking his paws, 

May wantonly snap at a Fly. 
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Could there live snch an enTioiis man, 

Who endur'd not the halcyon scene, 
When the infantine peasantry ran 

And roll'd on the daisy-deck' d Green ? 
Ah ! sure 'twas Envy's despite, 

Lest Indigence tasted of bliss, 
That sternly decreed they've no right 

To innocent pleasure like this. 

Tho' the youth of to-day must deplore 

The rough mounds that now sadden the scene, 
The vain stretch of Misanthropy's power. 

The enclosure of Honington Green ; 
Tet when not a green turf is left free, 

When not one odd nook is left wild. 
Will the children of Honington be 

Less blest than when I was a child f 

No !— childhood shall find the scene fair. 

Then here let me cease my complaint ; 
Still shall health be inhal'd with the air, 

Which at Honington cannot be taint ; 
And tho* Age may still talk of the Green, 

Of the Heath and free Commons of yore, 
Youth shall joy in the new-fangled scene. 

And boast of tJiat change we deplore. 

Dear to mo was the wild, thorny hill. 

And dear the brown heath's sober scene : 
And youth shall find happiness still, 

Tho' he roves not on common or green : 
Tho* the pressure of wealth's lordly hand 

Shall give emulation no scope. 
And tho' all the appropriate land 

Shall leave Indigence nothing to hope. 

So happily flexile man's make, 

So pliantly docile his mind. 
Surrounding impressions we take, 

And bliss in each circumstance find ; 
The youths of a more polish'd age 

Shall not wish these rude commons to see ; 
To the bird that's inur'd to the cage. 

It would not bo bliss to be free. 
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THE POPPY AND THE CORN — ^A FABLE. 
BY MISS E. KNIFE, AFTSBWAEDS MBS. ELIZABETH COBBOLD. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cobbold [1767—1824] was bom in London, 
and was the daughter of Mr. Eobert Knipe, of Liverpool. 
In 1790 she was married to WilKam Clarke, Esq., a port- 
man of the Borough of Ipswich, a gentleman twice her own 
age, and became a widow within six months of her marriage. 
It was not long, however, before she a second time entered 
the conjugal state. John Cobbold, Esq., of the Cliflf Brewery, 
Ipswich, a widower with fourteen children, was the second 
husband. Well acquainted as she was with music, botany, 
conchology, and general literature, and possessing artistic 
powers of no mean order, as well as the power of addressing 
a public audience, this alliance placed her at once in a position 
congenial to her tastes and feelings, and she became the leader 
in literary circles, the friend of artists, and the patron of in- 
nocent amusements. For more than twenty years she shone 
pre-eminently in the circle in which she moved, and the 
mansions of ClifT and Ilolywells were hospitably opened to 
all who belonged to the literary or artistic craft. Some 
of her poems were published immediately after her decease, 
but the following poem, penned when she was Miss Knipe, is 
from the valuable collection of W. P. Hunt, Esq., and has 
not, we believe, been previously published : — 

'Twos on a sultry summer's day, 
Where Phoebus shot his fiercest ray, 
And drank the liquid gems of morn, 
Amid a field of waving corn 
A proud, conceited Poppy grew. 
And gloried in her vermil hue. 
Now here, now there, her head inclinM, 
And wanton'd with the passing wind ; 
riay'd off a thousand flirting airs. 
And scorn'd the humble Barley Ears, 
Unless when, by the breath of heaven. 
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Against her stem reluctant driven, 

Their deeper red inflam'd her breast, 

And thus her neighbours she addrest : 

•* Vile miscreants, hence ! and learn to know 

What duty 'tis to me you owe. 

Obey with reverential awe 

Your sovereign, I, by nature's law ; 

'Tis she who bids me higher tower : 

Yield, then, to conscious Beauty's power! 

Do not my charms attract the eye ? 

My graceful form ? my vermil dye ? 

The gaudy tulip, or the rose. 

Not half such splendour can disclose. 

View, then, my brighter glory's blaze, 

And at an awful distance gaze." 

With virtuous warmth the Com reply 'd : 

** Vain, gaudy thing 1 elate with pride, 

What use have all thy boasted charms ? 

Can they protect, or ward from harms J* 

Weak is thy conscious beauty's pow'r ; 

The spoiler comes in fatal hour. 

And tears thee from thy native bed — 

Then, fading, droops thy languid head ; 

No longer charming to his eye, 

lie throws thee unregarded by, — 

In a loathsome dunghill doom*d to die. 

A widely diflfrent fate attends 

Thy scorn'd, thy now neglected Friends. 

For us e'en man bestows his cares, 

For us the kindly soil prepares. 

Protects our growth with fond concern. 

And builds for us the spacious barn ; 

Matur'd, wo then enrich his hoard. 

And grace the homely, plenteous board. 

With joyful gratitude 'tis ours 

To bless his gay, convivial hours. 

The solid pleasures we bestow 

I hy vanity can never know." 

Tliis moral truth through life we find : 
Virtue alone can bless mankind ; 
Without it, what is beauty's power ? 
A toy— the gewgaw of an hour. 
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TO SHAKSPEARE. 
BY CAPEL LOFFT. 

Capel LoflPt [1751 — 1824] was bom in London, educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, and in 1775 was called to the bar. 
He, however, had but little practice, and after he succeeded 
to his uncle's property at Stanton, in Suffolk, he was much 
better known as a politician than as a barrister. He was a 
leader among the Reform party at county meetings. He had 
a great love of literature, and through him Bloomfield's 
" Farmer's Boy " was introduced to the public. His works 
are — 

Thy name, Homer ! tbine, great Shakspeare, writ 

In starry characters I — Shakspeare, whose eye 

With eagle intuition, pierc'd the maze 

Of moral nature, gave to airy being 

A local habitation and a name ; 

The unresisted master of the heart, 

Whether in terror oloth'd, he shake our souls, 

Strike dumb the guilty, and appal the free, 

Shew Vice her proper feature, and present 

All-lovely Virtue in her heavenly form ; 

Or time the melting chords of sympathy, 

And wake, with magic touch, the tender sense 

To sweet vibrations of unuttcr'd joy ; 

Or with creative energy, call forth 

Ideal characters and worlds his own. 

Endosiay Book iv. 

Kirke White, having published a few sonnets in the 
" Monthly Mirror," in the composition of which he had not 
observed the rules of that peculiar kind of poetry, Capel LofTt 
addressed to tlie youthful author the following elegant ad- 
monition, which Kirke Wliite gracefully acknowledged in a 
sonnet, in which the hints of his kind patron were adopted. 

Ye, whose aspirings court the muse of lays, 
** Severest of those orders which belong 
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Distinct and separate to Delphic song," 
Why shun the sonnet's undulating maze ? 
And why its name, boast of Petrarohian days, 

Assume, its rules disowned P whom from the throng 
The muse selects, their ear the charm obeys 

Of its full harmony ; — they fear to wrong 
The Sonnet, by adorning with a name 

Of that distinguished import, lays, though sweet, 

Yet not in magic texture taught to meet 
Of that so varied and peculiar frame. 
O, think ! to yindicate its genuine praise 
Those it beseems, whose lyre a favoring impulse sways. 



PIOUS FRIENDSHIP. 
BY MRS. BAKBAULD. 

Mrs. Barbauld [1743 — 1825] wajs bom at the village of 
Kibworth Haroourt, in Leicestershire. She was the eldest 
child and only daughter of the Eev. John Aikin, LL.D., 
a dissenting minister, who was master of an excellent 
academy. She gave early indications of uncommon powers 
of mind, and in 1773 she was persuaded to publish a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, which was so well received that four 
editions were issued within the year. In 1774 she was 
married to the Bev. Eochemont Barbauld, a dissenting 
minister, who had charge of the Unitarian congregation at 
Palgrave, in Suffolk. The newly married pair opened a school, 
and Mrs. Barbauld's literary fame, and her devotion to the 
duties of instruction, soon secured celebrity and success to 
the Palgrave academy. Her " Early Lessons for Children," 
and " Hymns in Prose," have proved invaluable manuals 
for the young. She died at Stoke Newington, in the eighty- 
second year of her ago. 

How blest the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds I 

How swift the heavenly course they run, 

Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one ! 
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To each the soul of each how dear ! 
"What jealous love, what holy fear ! 
How doth the generous flame within 
Eefine from earth and cleanse from sin ! 

Their streaming tears together flow 
Fur human guilt and mortal woe ; 
Their ardent prayers together rise 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 

Together hoth they seek the place 
Where God reveals his awful face ; 
How high, how strong, their raptures swell, 
There's none hut kindred souls can tell. 

Nor shall the glowing flame expire 
"When nature droops her sickening fire : 
Then shall they meet in realms above, 
A heaven of joy, because of love. 



THE SUN FLOWER. 

BY LOUD THUKLOW. 

Edward HoveU, the second Baron Tliiirlow [1781-1829], 
was the eldest son of Thomas Thurlow, Bisliop of Durham, 
the l)rother of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. He was bom 10th 
of Jime, 1781, and succeeded to the dignity of Baron 
Thurlow, of Thurlow, September, 1806, by virtue of a special 
limitation in the patent of creation. On tlie 13th November, 
1813, he married Mary Catherine Bolton, the daughter of 
Mr. James Bolton, and many years on the Covent Garden stage, 
and noted for having made her dehut in the character of 
Polly Peachum, by whom he liad three sons. lie assumed 
the name of Hovell, pursuant to royal sign manual, dated 
July 8th, 1814 ; and died 3rd. June, 1829. He published 
several volumes of poems. 

Behold, my dear, this lofty flower, 
Tliat now the golden sun receives ; 
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No other deity has power, 

Bat only Phoebus, on her leaves ; 
As he in radiant glory bums, 
From east to west her visage turns. 

The dial tells no tale more true, 

Than she his journal on her leaves, 
When mom first gives him to her view, 

Or night, that her of him bereaves, 
A dismal interregnum bids, 
Uer weeping eyes to close their lids. 

Forsaken of his light, slie pines 

The cold, the dreary night away. 
Till in the east the crimson signs 

Betoken the great God of day ; 
Then, lifting up her drooping face, 
8he sheds around a golden grace. 

Nature, in all parts divine I 

What moral sweets her leaves disclose. 
Then in my verse her truth shall shine. 

And be immortal, as the rose, 
Anacreon's plant ; arise, thou flower, 
That hast fidelity thy dower ! 

Apollo, on whose beams you gaze. 

Has filled my breast with golden light ; 

And circled me with sacred rays. 
To be a poet in his sight : 

Then thus I give the crown to thee, 

Whose impress is fidelity. 



ALDBOUOUGH A CENTURY AGO. 
BT OEOROE CRABBE. 

George Crabbe [1754-1832], whom Byron describes as 
"Nature's sternest painter, yet the best," was bom at 
Aldborough, where his father was Collector of duties on Salt, 
the same as Gardner, the Historian, was at Dunwich. Crabbe 
was apprenticed to a surgeon, which profession the author for 
a time adopted. Meeting with but little success, and having 
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become enamoured of authorship, he determined to seek his 
fortune in London, where a short time starvation stared him 
in the face. He made unsuccessftd applications for relief to 
Lord North, Lord Shelbume, and Lord Chancellor Thurlow> 
but was ultimately rescued by Edmimd Burke, to whom ho 
most pathetically made known his destitute condition. By 
the assistance of Burke, Crabbe was enable to prepare himself 
for holy orders, and was ordained priest in 1782. He was a 
curate at Aldborough, then chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, 
and died rector of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire. Crabbe's poem 
of "The Library," was published in 1781, and his " Tales of 
the Hall," his last publication, in' 1819. For these Tales 
and the copyright of his previous works, Mr. Murray gave 
the poet the sum of three thousand pounds. 

Lo ! where the heath, with withering hrake grown o'er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 
Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 
Hank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye ; 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war. 
There poppies, nodding, mock the hope of toil, 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high above the slender sheaf, 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betrayed by man, then left for man to scorn ; 
Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly's dress. 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here, joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 
With sullen woe displayed in every face ; 
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Who far from civil arts and social fly, 
And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here, too, the lawless merchant of the main, 
Draws from his plough the intoxicated swain ; 
Want only claimed the labour of the day. 
But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

Where are the swains, who, daily labor done, 
With rural games played down the setting sun ; 
Who struck with matchless force the bounding ball, 
Or made the ponderous quoit obliquely fall ; 
While some huge Ajaz, terrible and strong 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng, 
And fell beneath him, foiled, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks returned the sound ? 
Where now are these ? Beneath yon cliff they stand, 
To show the freighted pinnace where to land ; 
To load the ready steed with guilty haste, 
To fly in terror o'er the pathless waste, 
Or, when detected in their straggling course, 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 
Or yielding part (which equal knaves demand) 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wandering long 'amid these frowning fields, 
I sought the simple life that Nature yields ; 
liapine and wrong, and fear usurped her place 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race. 
Who, only skilled to tdce the finny tribe. 
The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe, 
Wait on the shore, and as the waves run high. 
On the tossed vessel bend their eager eye. 
Which to their coast direct its venturous way. 
Theirs or the ocean's miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallow stand, 
And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 
While still for flight Uie ready wing is spread, 
80 waited I the favouring hour and fled. 
Fled from the shores where guilt and famine reign. 
And cried, ah I hapless they who still remain ! — 
Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 
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Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore. 
Till some fierce tide, with more imperious swaj, 
Sweeps the low hat and all it holds awaj ; 
When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 
And begs a poor protection from the poor ! 



•* Then came the Author-rector : his delight 
Was all in books, to read them, or to write : 
Women and men he strove alike to shun. 
And hurried homeward when his tasks were done : 
Courteous enough, but careless what he said. 
For points of learning he reserved his head, 
And when addressing either poor or rich 
He knew no better than his cassock which ; 
He like an osier was of pliant kind 
Erect by nature, but to bend inclined. 
Not like a creeper, falling to the ground. 
Or meanly catching on the neighbours round : — 
Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band, 
And kindly took them as they came to hand ; 
Nor, like the doctor, wore a world of hat. 
As if he sought for dignity in that; 
He talked, he gave, but not with cautious rules. 
Nor turned from gipsies, vagabonds, or fools ; 
It was his nature, but they thought it whim, 
And so our beaux and beauties turned from Lim." 



THE VILLAGE. 

WRITTEN UPON THE ROOKERY HILL, AT YOXFOKD. 

BY JAMES BIRD. 

James Bird [1788—1839], the Yoxford poet, as lie was 
familiarly called, was bom at Earl Stonham, and was 
ajjprenticed to a miller; and about 1814 embarked in busi- 
ness as a miller at Yoxford, where he continued to reside 
until his death. In 1816 he married Emma, the daughter of 

**' The Autlior-rector," says liis son, "is in all points the similitude of 
Mr. C'labbe liimself, except in the suhject of liis lucubrations." 
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Mr. Hardacre, bookseller, of Hadleigh ; and, relinquishing 
the " Mills," he commenced business as a bookseller and 
druggist. In 1819 he published "The Vale of Slaughden,'' 
an historical poem ; and this was followed by many others. 
His good social disposition, and strong literary tastes, 
endeared him to a large circle of acquaintances; but his 
constitution, ever delicate, was undermined by pulmonary 
disease ; and he died on the 26th March, 1839. 

'Tis night — the weary world ia still 

Forgotten and alone ; 
I muse, upon the wooded hill, 

Beneath the summer moon, 
That seems as though she smiled more hright, 
While listening to the hird of night! 

Beside me sweeps the spreading glade ; 

Around me spring the flowers ; 
And far below, amid the shade 

Of happy green wood howers, 
All hright heneath the spangled skies, 
My loved and lovely village lies. 

There many a high aspiring dome 

And lowly oot ia seen ; 
There many a glad and peaoefal home, 

Where pride nor care has heen — 
Where hearts are undisturhed by strife, 
Unruffled on the sea of life. 

And yet, perchance, of all who now 

Rest there, enchained by sleep. 
Some wretch may wake with throbbing brow. 

And eyes unclosed, to weep : 
Whose heart within its blighted core. 
May feel the glow of hope no more ! 

Oh I in a spot so fair as this. 

Which Nature's heavenly hand 
Has painted for her bower of bliss. 

Her Eden of the land ; 
In this fair spot life's stream should glide, 
Ouo sweet, unchanged, unbroken tide. 
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Dear, peaceful village ! tboagh f^om thee 
My thoughts are wont to roam 

To distant scenes o'er earth and sea, 
Thou only art my home ; 

In thee alone my treasure lies — 

My all of joy beneath the skies ! 

Here, here alone, I feel the spell, 

All earthly spells above ; 
Oh I here my friends, my children dwell. 

Here smiles my own true love ! 
Vain world I I would not change this spot 
For all thou hast and I have not 

Now sleep, the beauteous landscape fades 
Beneath the waning moon ; 

And I forsake these lovely glades 
To seek my home alone ; 

Still, still the scene shows fair and bright^ 

Thou Village of my heart ! Good night! 



Sweet woman's tongue ! I love to hear its chime 
That drowns the heavier iron tongue of time ! 
Rich in its tones, and varied in its power. 
Its accents falling like an April shower 
Upon the snowdrops of man's heart, to cheer, 
Warm, soften, cherish, animate, endear ! 

RURAL VIEW OF SUFFOLK. 

Health smiles around thy richly wooded dales. 

Luxuriant uplands, and refreshing vales ; 

Thy fields are like a fairy garden, wide, 

Where art and nature are so close allied, 

Their happy union has subdued the wild : 

Their home is here, and beauty is their child ! 

Fair district ! where I drew my natal breath. 

Awoke to life, and hope to sleep in death — 

Where I have seen, and loved to see, green nooks. 

Have heard, and joyed to hear, thy murmuring brooks- 

Where I beheld, and gladdened to behold, 

Lime, elm, ash, beech, and towering oaks of old — 
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Where I have felt sink in my heart the hcams 
Of the bright son, that glowed on hills and streams ; 
Fain would I hope, in honour of my theme, 
This dream of loveliness no fictions dream ! 



HEARr. 

That hallowed sphere, a woman's heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 
Where love, disporting in his sunniest hours. 
Breathes his sweet incense o'er ambrosial flowers ; 
A woman's heart I— that gem, divinely set 
In native gold— that peerless amulet, 
Which, firmly linked to love's electric chain. 
Connects the worlds of transport and of pain ! 



THE SITE OF DUNWICH. 

Where the lone cliff uprears its rugged head, 
Where frowns the ruin o'er the silent dead. 
Where sweeps the billow on the lonely shore, 
Where once the mighty lived, but live no more ; 
Where proudly frowned the convent's massy wall, 
Where rose the gothic tower, the stately hall. 
Where bards proclaimed, and warriors shared the feast, 
Where ruled the baron, and where knelt the priest, — 
There stood the city in its pride — 'tis gone I 
Mocked at by crumbling pile, and mouldering stone, 
And shapeless masses which the reckless power 
Of time hath hurled from ruined arch and tower I 
O'er the lone spot, where shrines and pillared halls 
Once gorgeous shone, the clammy li2ard crawls ; 
O'er the lone spot, where yawned the guarded fosse, 
Creeps the wild bramble, and the spreading moss : 
Oh 1 time hath bowed that lordly city's brow, 
In which the mighty dwelt — where dwell they now t 

woman's FAITH. 

Oh ! loved and loveliest of creation's forms, 
Devoted woman ! — when distracting storms 
Tumultuous sweep o'er man's ambitious breast. 
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Thy love can oborm his troubled soul to rest. 
And, like a sun-beam on the tempest's gloom, 
Shed light and beauty o*er his darkest doom ! 
While man, still varying with the varying hour. 
Flits, like the resUess bee, from flower to flower. 
Thy faith remains — upon thy breast alone 
Eternal love hath fixed his certain throne ! 
Thou art man's changeless comforter — his all — 
His hope— his heaven— although his earliest fall I 
Oh ! when thy fair, but rash and erring hand, 
In Eden dared to break the dread command, 
Thcn^Adam, doubtless, from that fatal tree, 
Deemed ruin welcome, since it came by thee ! 



TO THE SWALLOW. 
BY MRS. FORD. 



Lcetitia Jermyn [1788 — 1848] second daughter of Mr. 
George Jermyn, at an early age evinced a taste for poetry 
and general literature, and her graceful writings appeared in 
many periodicals of the day. She was bom at Ipswich, 
October 8, 1788, and was married in 1830 to the Rev. James 
Ford, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxon, and vicar of Nave- 
stock, whose topographical and antiquarian researches she 
materially aided during an engagement of twenty years, and 
to whoso well-stored mind he constantly referred in all his 
literary pursuits. Possessing imusual conversational powers 
and sparkling wit, combined with a lively manner and great 
personal attractions, she was an ornament to the society in 
which she moved. Her love of nature led her to the study of 
Entomology. She published, in 1827, the " Butterfly Col- 
lector's Vade-Mecimi," dedicated to the Eev. William Kirby. 
She was a good botanist, and a knowledge of conchology 
also ranked among her many attainments. She died 
at the Vicarage, Navestock, after a sliort illness, July 15, 
1848. 
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' The stoallmo is one of my favourite birds." — Salmonia. 

Oh, swift- wing'd bird of sunny skies 
And gentle zephyrs, how I prize, 
Lov'd, vagrant swallow, thy retam 
From thy far distant long sojourn ! 
Thou rival of the nightingale, 
That sweetly throngs the dewy vale, 
Pours her rich melody along, 
And trills her softly plaintive song ; 
As she mine ear, thou gladd'st mine eye, 
la graceful curves now sweeping by ; 
Now lightly skimming o'er the pool. 
Shaded by alders, dank and cool. 
Now dashing with quick flash away. 
Like some bright meteor, now at play 
In the warm sunbeams gaily glancing. 
The beauty of each scene enhancing. 
Oh, harbinger of summer hours, 
Of balmy airs, and fragrant flbw'rs ; 
Oh, joyous prophet of the year. 
To me thou ever shall be dear. 
'Midst nature*s loveliest forms, thy life, 
Oh, happy bird, midst pleasures rife, * 
With mingled sweets of hue and scent. 
Beneath the azure vault is spent. 
To thee stern winter is unknown ; 
Thou then to other climes art flown. 
When autumn dons her russet hue. 
To England's meads thou bid'st adieu, 
And to Italians regions bright, 
And orange groves directs thy flight. 
Delighted there at will to roam, 
Or make new myrtle bow*rs thy home ; 
Or, travelling on to farther lands, 
'Midst Afric's palms and burning sands. 
Pursuing still with untir'd wing 
And instinct true, thy wandering, 
Where'er thou art, whato'er the clime, 
Beauteous, though transient, is thy time. 
Like the ephemera— thy prey — 
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Whose life is scarce one joyous day ; 
How, taught of heaven thy course to hend, 
Andy at appointed seasons, wend 
From shore to shore, from year to year, 
Thou sacred hird, oom'st duly here — 
Com'st with bright summer in thy train, 
To charm and welcome us again. 



THE SKYLARK. 
** Of all birds I should like to he a lark" — WAsniNOTON Irviko. 

Of all the joyous birds that fly 

Through the mild blue of summer's sky, 

None like the lark so charms my sight. 

None seems so happy, free, and light ! 

He revels in mom's earliest prime. 

Luxuriates in day's brightest time ; 

In the year's blythest season, too. 

He comes his pleasures to renew. 

From the fresh meads, and opening flowers. 

All fragrant with the dewy showers. 

Sated with sweets, from earth he springs, 

His upward flight to heaven he wings ; 

Soaring aloft to greet on high 

The morning stars with melody. 

Hark to that note, so loud and clear, 

How it comes trilling on the ear ! 

Now like a stream, the gushing song, 

Note over note, it flows along ; 

Never tiring, never palling. 

In soft, delicious cadence falling. 

Oh ! who for operas would care, 

Or concerts, that can freely share, 

As through the verdant field he strays, 

The music of the lark's sweet lays ? 

Oft, as I mark his vocal rise, 

I wish, like him, to mount the skies ; 

And think, while listening to his glee, 

** I of all birds a lark would be ! " 
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TO A VERY YOUXG HOUSEWIFE. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 

Bernard Btorton [1784-1849], the Quaker Poet, was bom 
in London. His father and mother were members of the 
Society of Friends. After an apprenticeship at Halstead, 
in Essex, ho in 1806 entered into partnership with Mr. 
Jesup, of "Woodbridge, as a com and coal merchant, and 
the year after married the sister of his partner ; but she died 
twelve months after marriage in" giving birth to a daughter, 
who became a solace to her father until his death. In 1810 
he accepted an engagement as clerk in the bank of Messrs. 
Alexanders and Co., in which office he remained until tho 
day of his death. He published many volimies of poems, but 
the title of one of them would most aptly describe the whole 
— " Household Verses." They did not win for him a lofty 
niche in the Temple of Fame, but they made for him a homo 
in many hearts. In 1846, Sir Eobert Peel recommended the 
" Quaker Poet " to the Queen, as a fit subject for an annual 
pension of £100, and Bernard Barton gratefully accepted tho 
boon. He died February 19th, 1849. 

To write a book of Household song 

Without one verse to thee. 
Whom I have known and lo.ved so long, 

Were all unworthy me. 

Ilave I not seen thy needle plied 

With as much ready gleo 
As if it were thy greatest pride 

A sempstress famed to be P 

Ilave I not ate pies, puddings, tarts, 
And bread thy hands had kneaded, 

All excellent— as if those arts 
Were all that thou hast heeded ? 
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Have I not seen thy cheerful smile 
And heard thy voice as gay 

As if such household the while 
To thee were sport and play. 

Yet can thy pencil copy well 
Landscape, or flowers, or face ; 

And thou canst waken music's spell 
With simple, natural grace 

Thus variously to play thy part, 

Before thy teens are spent. 
Honours far more thy head and heart 
Than mere accomplishment. 

So wear the wreath thou well has won, 

And be it understood, 
I framed it nor in idle fun 

For girUsh womanhood ; 

But in it may a lesson lurk, 
Worth teaching now-a-days, 

That girls may do all household work 
Nor lose a'poet's praise, 



WINTER EVENING DITTY, FOR A LITTLE GIRL. * 

'Tis dark and cold abroad, my lovo, but warm and bright within, 
So ransack o'er thy treasured store, and evening's sports begin ; 
The playthings, what an endless list! thy dolls, both great and small ; 
Empty thy Lilliputian hoard, and let us see them all. 



* Tliis and the preceding poem to ** A Very Young Housewife,** referred to 
Miss Enmia Knight, the daughter of a long-tried and much esteemed friend 
of the Poet. This dear child he petted almost as much as liis own, presents 
being a favourite mode of manifesting his esteem, and when she grew to 
womanhood he frequently employed her in making fair manuscript copies of 
his verses, as he ofttimes had applications for more copies than he could find 
time to make. His letters to her were generally addressed to " Dear Puck," 
or **My dear Puck." In 1833, writing to her on her birth-day, he saj\s, 
** As thou art now grown so great a girl [she was then fourteen years old] as 
to be likely to go out to tea now and then with dear mamma, it h;is occurred 
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There's not a king who wears a crown, nor miser hoarding pelf, 
More absolute and rich than thou, my little sportive elf; 
Those dolls thy docile subjects are, that footstool is thy throne, 
And all the wealth which mammon boasts is worthless to thy own. 

Or must it be a living thing to please thy fimoy now, 
There's puss, although she looks so grave, as fond of play as thou ; 
Who patiently submits to sports which common cats would tire. 
Contented, if she can but keep her post beside the fire. 

She quietly consents to be in baby garments drest, 

Or, in thy little cradle rock'd, as quietly will rest ; 

I know not which most happy seems, when mirthful is your air. 

Nor could I find a puck, or puss, with either to compare. 

But if a graver mood be thine — with needle and with thread — 
When sport grows dull, e'en give it o'er, and play at work instead ; 
Yet much I doubt, though sage thy look, and busy as a bee. 
Whether that fit of sempstresship will long suppress thy glee. 

But hark 1 I hear the curfew-bell — thy little eyes grow dim ; 
Put by thy work, dolls, toys, and all, and say thy evening hymn : 
'Tis said ! now bid us all farewell ; kiss dear mamma — and Uien 
Sweet sleep and pleasant dreams be thine till morning dawn again. 



to me whether a little portable workbox, just large enough to carry a pretty 
piece of work, and a few needful implements with them at such times, miglit 
not be tlie fittest trifle I could think of to mark my affectionate interest in 
tliy returned birthday." In a letter of a later date, accompanying a present 
of a piece for a gown : *' It is not, however, by any such slight and perishable 
memorials tliat I could wish thee to estimate my affectionate interest in thy 
welfare. That, my dear friend, bears date before gowns formed part of thy 
wardrobe, and will I hope and trust outlast the wear and tear of the present 
and many more." 

Of the latter poem, he \^Tote to Mrs. Knight soon after he had penned 
it : * * A piece whidi I have written since thy leaving Iiome is a grand 
favourite of mine for its delectable childishness. I defy Wonlsworth to go 
beyond it in its tone of nursery simplicity. It is a * Winter Evening's 
Ditty,' about little Puck, her dolls and her playthings, and puss in the 
cradle, and her notability and sempstrcssliip, and her evening hymn, etc. 
They said at first I daretl not print it, but I most assuredly will, for I am 
more inclined to bo proud of it than of anything 1 ever wrote. " 
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TO THE HEMORT OF ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Thou 8lioiild*8t not to the graye descend 

Unmoumed, tinhonor'd and unsung ; 
Could harp of mine record thy end, 

For thee that rude harp should be strung. 
And plaintive notes as ever rung 

Should all its simple strings employ, 
Lamenting unto old and young 

The bard who sung the Farmer's Boy. 

The Harvest Home's rejoicing cup 

Should pause when that sad note was heard, 
The Widow turn her Hour glass up, 

With tenderest feelings newly stirr'd ; 
And many a pity-waken'd word. 

And sighs that speak when language fails, 
Should prove thy simple strains preferr'd 

To prouder poets' lofty tales. 

Circling the Old Oak Table round. 

Whose moral worth thy measure owns. 
Heroes and heroines yet are found. 

Like Ahner and the Widow Jones ; 
There Gilbert Meldrum^s sterner tones 

In virtue's cause are bold and free, 
And eVn the patient sufferer's moans 

In pain and sorrow plead for thee. 

Nor thus beneath the straw-roof d cot 

Alone, should thoughts of thee pervade, 
Hearts which confess thee, unforgot, 

On heathy hill, in grassy glade ; 
In many a spot by thee array *d 

With hues of thought, with fancy's gleam, 
Thy memory lives — in Euston's shade, 

By Barnham Water's shadeless stream. 

And long may guileless hearts preset vc 

Thy memory, and its tablets bo ; 
While nature's healthy power shall nerve 

The arm of labour toiling free : 
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Wliile childhood's innocence and glee, 

With green old age enjoyment share, 
Richard* and Kates shall tell of thee, 

Walters and Janes thy name declare. 

Eow wise, how noble was thy choice, 

To be the bard of simple swains. 
In all their pleasures to rejoice, 

And soothe with sympaUiy their pains ; 
To sing with feeling in thy strains 

The simple subjects they discuss. 
And be, though free fVom classic chains. 

Our own more chaste Theocritus ! 



THE VALLEY OF FERN. * 

lliere is a lone valley, few charms can it number 
Compared with the lovely glens north of the Tweed ; 

No mountains enclose it, whcro morning mists slumber. 
And it never has echoed the shepherd's soft reed : 

No streamlet of crystal, its rocky banks laving. 
Flows through it, delighting the ear and the eye, 

♦ Bernard Barton, writing to Mrs. Knight, in 1826, says, ** I have received 
tills moniing a letter from Capel LofTt, from which I extract the following, 
thinking that however extravagant it may be as applied to the i)oetry of the 
* Valley of Fern,' it will please you to find the tribute paid to our favourite 
spot has excited some attention. 

** * Wc liave read with ple-asure your verses on Felixstow, but with peculiar 
delight that calm, and soothing, and soul-elevating poem, ** The Valley of 
Fern ." I cannot but wish to know to what particular spot your muse attaches 
this pure spirit of immortality. I wish to give to this airy being a local 
habitation and a name — pure, touching, sublime — ^this is poetry.* " 

We can fortunately give this lonely spot a local habitation. In reply to a 
question, Mrs. Knight thus wrote mc, a few years prior to her decease : 
** * The Valley of Fern * is a beautiful little wild, sequestered spot, lying on 
the left of the high-road leading to Melton, and behind what is called Leeks 
hill, never noticed, I dare say, until the Poet immortalized it I well 
remember going through it, for the first time, one summer day, with him 
and my two sisters, an<l enjoying its romantic stillness. The next day he 
brought in the first part of the poem and read it to us, when we suggested a 
few verbal alterations, which he readily responded to, and from tliat day it 
was an adopted pet with us. 1 think this was in 181G or 1817. Wo trio of 
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On its side no proud forests, their foliage waving, 
Meet the gales of the autumn or summer wind's sigh. 

Yet by me it is prized, and full dearly I love it, 
And oft my steps thither I pensively turn ; 

It has silence within, heaven's proud arch above it, 
And my fancy has named it the Valley of Fern. 

Oh deep the repose which its calm recess giveth, 

And no music can equal its silence to me ; 
When broken 'tis only to prove something liveth, 

By the note of the sky-lark or hum of the bee. 
On its sides the green fern to the breeze gently bending, 

With a few stunted trees, meet the wandering eye ; 
Or the furze and the broom their ^bright blossoms extending. 

With the braken's soft verdure delightfully vie ; 
These are all it can boast, yet, when fancy is dreaming. 

Her visions, which poets can only discern, 
Come crowding around, in unearthly light beaming, 

And invest with bright beauty the Valley of Fern. 

Sweet valley, in seasons of grief and dejection, 

I have sought in thy bosom a shelter from care. 
And have found in my musings a bond of connexion 

With thy landscape so peaceful and all that was there : 
In the verdure that soothed, in the Howers that brightened, 

In the blackbird's soft note, in the hum of the bee, 
I found something that lulled and insensibly lighten'd. 

And felt grateful and tranquil while gazing on thee. 
Yes, moments there are when mute nature is willing 

To teach, would proud man but bo humble and learn, 
When her sights and her sounds on the heart-strings are thrilling. 

And this I have felt in the Valley of Fern. 

For the bright chain of being, though widely extended, 

Unites all its parts in one beautiful whole. 
In which grandeur and grace are enchantingly blended. 

Of which God is the centre, the light, and the soul. 

sisters were very frequently his companions in rural walks, at wliich time I 
was engaged to my gentle and gifted cousin, James Kniglit. 

** B. B. very frequently allowed us to exercise a censorship on minor points 
in his poems, professing himself no disciple of Liudley Murray, while my 
sisters had been thoroughly trained into the observance of his lailes. In after 
years, we mostly read over his proof sheets as they came from the publisJicrs." 
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And holy the hope is, and sweet the sensation, 

AVhich this feeling of union in solitude brings ; 
It gives silence a voice, and to calm contemplation, 

Unseals the pure fountain whence happiness springs. 
Then Nature, most loved in her loneliest recesses, 

Unveils her fair features, and softens her stem, 
And spreads, like that Being who bounteously blesses, 

For her votary a feast in the Valley of Fern. 

And at times in its confines companionless straying. 

Pure thoughts, bom in stillness, have pass'd through my mind ; 
And the spirit within, their blest impulse obeying. 

Has soared from this world on the wings of the wind. 
The pure sky above, and the still scene around me, 

To the eye which survey'd them no clear image brought ; 
But my soul seemed entranced in the vision which bound me, 

As by magical spell, to the beings of thought. 
And to Him, their dread Author, the fountain of feelings, 

I have bow'd while my heart secm'd within me to bum. 
And my spirit oontrited, for mercy appealing. 

Has calPd on His name in the Valley of Fern. 

Farewell, lovely valley ; when earth's silent bosom 

Shall hold him who loves thee, thy beauties may live. 
And thy turf's em'rald tints, and thy broom's yellow blossom. 

Unto loiterers like him soothing pleasures may give. 
As brightly may morning, thy graces investing 

With life and with light, wake thy inmates from sleep ; 
And as softly the moon, in still loveliness resting, 

To gaze on its charms, thy lone landscape may steep. 
Then should friend of the Bard who hath paid with his praises 

The pleasure thou'st yielded e*er seek thy sojourn, 
Should one tear for his sake fill the eye while it gazes, 

It may fall unreproved in the Valley of Fern. 



THE DYING CHILD. 
* • Jf^hat should it know of death f "—Wordsworth. 

BY OEOROE WILLIAM FULCUEB. 

George William Fulcher [1795-1855] was for many years 
a bookseller at Sudbury, and the author of " The Village 
Paupers," in addition to many miscellaneous poems, one of 
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which, " The Dying Child," the world will not willingly 
let die. He was the author of " The Life of Ghainsborough," 
and of several pamphlets. Of the "Sudbury Pocket 
Book," which he started in the year 1825, he was for 
many years the editor. As one of the guardians of the 
Sudbury Union, as well as a magistrate of the Borough, Mr. 
Fulcher was highly respected, and on more than one occasion 
was elected as mayor of the town in which he so long resided. 
He died suddenly of disease of the heart, on June 19th, 
1855. 

Come closer, closer, dear mamma, 

My heart is filled with fears, 
My eyes are dark, I hear your sobs. 

But cannot see your tears. 

I feel your warm breath on my lips 

That are so icy cold ; 
Come closer, closer, dear mamma, 

Give me your hand to hold. 

I quite forget my little hymn — 

** How doth the busy bee," 
Which every day I used to say 

When sitting on your knee. 

Nor can I recollect my prayers, 

And, dear mamma, you know 
That the great God will angry be, 

If I forget them too. 

And dear papa, when he comes hoiuc, 

Oh, will he not be vex*d ? 
** Give us this day our daily bread " — 

What is it that comes next ? 

** Thine is the kingdom and the power ; " 

I cannot think of more : 
It comes and goes away so quick, 

It never did before. 
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Hush, darling ! you are going to 

The bright and blessed sky, 
Where all God's holy children go 

To live with him on high. 

But will he love me, dear mamma, 

As tenderly as you P 
And will my own papa, one day. 

Come and live with me too ? 

But you must first lay me to sleep 

Where grandpapa is laid ; 
Is not the ohurohyard cold and dark, 

And shan't I feel afraid ? 

And will you every evening come 

And say my pretty prayer 
Over poor Lucy's little grave. 

And see that no one's there ? 

And promise me whene'er you die 

That they your grave shall make 
The next to mine, that I may be 

Close to you when I wake. 

Nay, do not leave me, dear mamma, 

Tour, watch beside me keep. 
My heart feels cold — the room's all dark. 

Now lay me do¥m to sleep. 

And should I sleep to wake no more, 

Dear, dear mamma, good bye ; 
Poor nurse is kind, but oh, do you 

Be with me when I die ! 



THE STEPMOTHER. 

' She saw me weep, and asked in high disdain 
If tears would bring my mother back again f ** 



Well, I will try and love her then. 

But do not ask me yet ; 
Tou know my own dear dead mamma 

I never must forget. 
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Don't you rememberi dear papa, 
The night before she died, 

You carried me into her room P 
How bitterly I cried I 

Her thin white fingers on my head 

So earnestly she laid, 
And her sunk eyes gleamed fearfully, — 

I felt almost afraid ; — 

You lifted me upon the bed 
To kiss her pale, cold cheek. 

And something rattled in her throat, 
I scarce could hear her speak ; 

But she did whisper — ** When Fm gone 
For ever from your sight. 

And others have forgotten me. 
Don't you forget me quite." 

And often in my dreams I feel 
Her hand upon my head. 

And see her sunken eyes as plain 
As if she were not dead. 

I bear her feeble, well-known voice 
Amidst the silent night, 

Repeat her dying words again — 
** Don't you forget me quite." 

It sometimes wakes mo, and I think 

I'll run into her room, 
And then I weep to recollect 

She's sleeping in the tomb. 

I miss her in our garden walks, 
At mom and ev'ning prayer, 

At church, at play, at home, abroad, — 
I miss her everywhere : — 

But most of all I miss her when 
The pleasant daylight's fled. 

And strangers draw the curtains round 
My lonely little bed ! 
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For no one comes to kiss me now, 

Nor bid poor Anne, " Good night," 
Nor hear me say my pretty hymn— 

I shall forget it quite 1 

They tell me this mamma is rich, 

And beautiful, and fine, 
But wiU she love you, dear papa, 

More tenderly than mine P 

And will she, when the fever comes 

With its bewildering pain. 
Watch night by night your restless oouoh 

Till you are well again? 

When first she sung your fav'rite song — 

<' Come to the sunset tree," 
Which my poor mother used to sing 

With me upon her knee, 

I saw you turn your head away, 

I saw your eyes were wet ; 
'Midst all our glittering company 

Tou do not quite forget I 

But must you never wear again 

The ring poor mother gave ? 
Will it be long before the grass 

Is green upon her grave ? 

He tum'd him from that gentle child. 

His eyes with tears were dim. 
At thought of the undying lovo 

Her mother bore to him. 

He met his gay, his beauteous bride^ 

With spirits low and weak. 
And miss'd the kind, consoling words 

The dead was wont to speak. 

Long years rolled on, but hope's gay flowers 

Blossomed for him in vain ; 
The freshness of life's morning hours 

Never returned again. 
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THE outlaw's wife TO HER HUSBAND. 
BY LUCY EMILY PRATT. 

Mrs. Pratt, of Sudbury (formerly Lucy Emily Fulcher), 
was bom April 27tli, 1825. She was the eldest daughter of 
Mr. G. W. Fulcher, the editor of the " Sudbury Pocket 
Book," and was, during her maiden and married life, a 
frequent contributor to that periodical. She was married 
to Mr. Henry Spooner Pratt, in 1848, and died January 
2nd, 1851 

« Urge me no more, I could not bear 
Thee to go forth alone ; 
Thou wert indeed an exile there, 
A hopeless, friendless one. 

** I will go with thee ; I have weighed 
The dangers that betide, 
And I am sure mj safest place 
Is by my husband^s side. 

'* And there are other lands as bright, 
And other skies as fair, 
Where yet thou mayest dwell in peace, 
Although an outlaw there. 

** Outlaw ! I had not thought to hear 
That linked with thi/ name ; 
Yet, dearest, it can never be 
To thee the brand of shame. 

** There is no crime upon thy head, 
No guilt upon thy brow ; 
I still may honour while I love : 
Then could I leave thee now ? 

** My kindred, friends, what could they be 
When thou wert gone, to me ? 
I quit my native land — but oh ! 
My home is aye with thee." 
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THE OLD FOUNDRY. 
BY MBS. BIDDELL. 

The furnace fires are out, the lathes are still, 
The engine puffs its fiery breath no more ; 

No longer now is heard the groaning miU, 
No busy feet are tramping on the floor. 

Some threescore years ago, an anxious man 
Beside that furnace took his earnest stand, 

Marking the fiery flood, when first it ran, 
Flaming and sparkling o'er the sabled sand. 

From its hot prison to its destined mould ; 

And from his bosom burst the father's prayer. 
That he might prosper, and his sons behold. 

And share the fortunes which he founded there. 

His was a hopeful spirit — ^he had felt 

The bitter pangs of unrequited care ; 
Like his own metal, though his heart might melt, 

'Twas but a brighter, better form to wear. 

fle lived to prove how industry may tread 
A height proud indolence may never claim ; 

His sons have prospered, as their father sped, 
And far and wide resounds that father's name. 

For sixty years those furnace fires were glowing ; 

The old man sleeps— his children's children now 
Set on another spot their engines going, 

A cloudy coronet on Orwell's brow. 

Yet ere those fires were quenched, the iron tower. 
Begirt by dusky forms, or pensive band, 

Saw its last stream the ancient furnace pour. 
And the last ploughshare glittered in the sand. 

Silent and sad, they saw the metal gleam, 
The ** melting mood " their simple hearts confessed, 

Some tear-drops hallowed that last parting stream, 
And transient sorrow touched his rugged breast. 
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Old Fotjndry ! I have known thee long and well. 
And childhood's memories haunt thy blackened walls. 

Hark to the sound ! it is thy passing bell : 
How many a thought its iron tongue recalls 

Of thee and thine ; thy curfew notes have pealed, 
Thy fires are out, and silence reigns alone, 

Where busy hundreds thy dark chambers filled, 
And giant engines gave a stirring tone. 

Change ere the scene— where Orwell's waters glide, 
Bright with the fires, surrounding banks display, 

While sail and steamer crowd the flowing tide, 
Rich with materials brought and borne away. 

There thy successor boldly rears its head ; 

Long may it flourish, and its memory be 
As dear to kindred hearts, when years are fled, 
As thine, Old Foiiwdrt, ever will to mc. 
JuM Uth, 1849. 



ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. ON HIS RETIREMENT TO HIS 

PATRIMONIAL FARM, AT FRESSINGFIELD, IN SUFFOLK. 

BY THE REV. JOHN MITFOrj). 

The Eev. John Mitford [1781—1859] was bom August 
13th, 1781. His father, John Mitford, Esq., was descended 
from the " Mitfords," of Mitford Castle, and was formerly a 
commander in the service of the East India Company. His 
son, John, after being educated at Tunbridge by the well- 
known Dr. VicGsimus Knox, was entered at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he had for his tutor the celebrated Dr. 
Copleston, and for his intimate associate the still more cele- 
brated Eeginald Heber. In 1810, he was appointed to the 
vicarage of Benhall, and at a later period he became rector 
of Stratford St. Andrew, and of Weston. For many years 
he was editor of the " Gentleman's Magazine, and he edited 
and published a number of volumes relating to the poets and 
poetry of England. lie was intimately acquainted with the 
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Greek and Roman classics, as well as with Italian, French, 
and German literature, and he had at his decease a finer 
collection of Elizabethian books than any other collector in 
the district. He died at Benhall, April 27th, 1869. 

And Buoh was he, whom time ooold never wrong 

(His name would sanctify the weakest song), 

Who left high Lambeth's venerable towers 

For his small heritage and humble bowers, 

Conscience and faith his guide. And what if now, 

Taking the mitre from his aged brow, 

(Crowds round his knees, and many a fiirrow'd cheek, 

And glistening eye, that seemed indeed to speak 

Better than language, seeing him depart. 

In the meek sorrows of a silent heart : 

Soft, gentle deeds, blossoms of love, that hung 

Ever around him — could they want a tongue ? 

Tears, too, from childhood, and the words that call 

* Father and friend,' were heard alike from all.) 

Gently he passed beside them, with a mien 

Tempered with hope and fortitude serene. 

Nor deem him unattended with a train 

Of more sublime emotions, free from pain 

Of doubt or fear — like an unclouded day 

Upon the golden hills in endless ray, 

A well-spring in his heart without decay ; 

As one who knew that God a home had made 

For those he cherished, in the humble shade. 

Now, with his staff, on his paternal ground. 

Amid his orchard trees he may be found. 

An old man late returned, where he was seen 

Sporting, a child, upon the village green — 

How many a changeful year had passed between. 

Blanching his scattered hair, yet leaving thcro 

A heart kept young by piety and prayer ; 

That to the inquiring friend could meekly tell : 

** Be not for me afflicted— it is well. 

For in my great integrity* I fell ; 

'Twas in my great integrity I made 

The choice that sends me to my native shade." 

* The words Sancroft addressed to his cliaplain on his death-bed. 
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THE soldier's BRIDE TO HER HUSBAND AFl'ER HIS ESCAPE 
FROM IMMINENT DANGER. 

BY ELIZA ACTON. 

Eliza Acton was the eldest daughter of a Mr. Acton who 
was for many years managing clerk in the firm of Trotman, 
Halliday, Studd & Co., of St. Peter's, Ipswich, and being an 
ingenious man, and an active, attentive servant, the firm was 
induced to give him a share in the business. Miss Acton's 
poems were published in 1826, and the first edition (of 500) 
sold very readily, and a second was issued in the following 
year. She left Ipswich, and resided for some time in France, 
and on her return to England she went to live at Hampstead. 
Whilst residing there, she turned her attention to a different 
subject to poetry. She prepared a " Cookery Book," which 
was published by the Messrs. Longman, as " Miss Acton's 
Cookery Book," and it having become the best book in the 
trade, it was doubtless to her much more remunerative than 
poetry. Coming from the pen of so practical a person as the 
author of the ** Cookery Book," these poems have a peculiar 
interest. 

I tremble at thy peril past ! 

It shakes me, like some fearful dream, 
In horror's mould of madness cast, 

To chill the warm heart's living stream. 

I shudder but to view that fate, 

Which would have rent my soul's last tie 

To earth, and left me desolate, 
Beyond all thought of agony. 

Spar'd is the blow which would have left 

Within the world no breathing thing 
So utterly of hope bereft. 

So crush'd by loneliest suffering, 
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As she, who warmly grateful now, 

Pours her best orisons to Heaven, 
For life to one beloved as thou. 

In danger saved, in mercy given. 

Oh ! when the battle's rage is round, 

Amidst the fearful strife, for thee 
l^fay that protecting aid be found, 

Which now restores thee safe to me ! 

FORGIVE THEE ! YES. 

Forgive thee I — yes— when ev'ry cord 

Which binds my soul to earth is broken ; 
When scarce I hear the whisper'd word. 

By gentlest tongues around me spoken. 

Forgive thee !— yes — thy qnce-lov'd name 

Shall mingle with my faltering breath. 
When, fainter still, this languid frame 

Shall bend before the touch of death. 

Forgive thee ! — ^yes — when, paler still, 

This cold and fading brow shall be, 
And o'er my head the latest chill 

Comes on of mortal agony. 

Forgive thee! — yes — but rest awhile, 

'Till mem*ry of the past hath perish'd : 
'Till from my mind that voice, that smile, 

Have passed as though they ne'er were cherished. 

Come, when each hope is rais'd to heav'n, 
Which wither'd in the world's cold shade ; 
And thou, e'en thou, shalt be forgiven 
The wretchedness which thou hast made. 



SONNETS TO A YOUNG MOURNER WIDOWED ERE WEDDED. 
BY THE KEY. R. B. EXTON. 

The Eev. Rieliaxd Brudenell Exton [1780—1863], bom 
in the parish of St. Peter's, Marlborough, Wilts, March 17th, 
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1780, infitituted to the rectory of Athelington, in 1822, and 
to the yioarage of Cretingham, in 1827. Was domestio 
chaplain to George Earl of Clarendon, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the County of Suffolk He was the author of "Cen- 
tenary of Sonnets," "Sixty Lectures on the Psalms," "Blank 
Verse Sermon," etc., etc. Died August 23rd, 1863. 

Dear one, be comforted I dream o'er again, 
Binoe life is all a dream, the blissful past ; 
That time thy gentle spirit, wont to taste, 
Unaw'd, the promise neither false nor yain, 
Soft whisper'd to thine ear by guileless love, 
And Hope, his fair attendant, as they wove 
The rainbow chaplet for thy virgin brow, 
Ere call'd to breathe the fond, eternal vow. 
Yes--oourt again the bright illnsive scene, 
'Till, as the glow of youth serenely fades. 
Thy chasten'd vision shall descry (between 
The twilight dim, and evanescent shades. 
Here measuring our moments) that the birth 
Of aught to cherish, is not — cannot be of earth. 

But though the sunny mom its brief career, 
Hath closed amid the tempest's fatal strife, 
Sweeping from off the cheerful ways of life 
Him whose young love did all its scenes endear, 
The first, last, sole desire of thine eyes ; 
Time's vagrant pinion shall not wrap for aye 
In shadowy terrors thine appointed day. 
Nor from the smile of yon cerulean skies 
Veil thine imploring glance. The stricken flow'r 
Bends her meek head ; anon, ere yet the storm 
Hath ceased upon her humble couch to lower. 
In timid faith she lifts her bruised form, 
And, prescient of the joy his presence brings, 
Awaits the sun's return with healing in his wings. 

Thus shall there dawn for thee a cloudless morrow, 
And in the brightness of its rising beam, 
No more to haunt thee, be absorb'd the theme. 
Too dearly nurs'd, of unavailing sorrow. 
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Spirits like thine, endued (but to be made 

Perfect through suffering) with the passive love 

Of sweet humility, at length shall soar 

Where death's dread power never did invade : 

And there to realize, beyond the reach 

Of thought, faith, feeling, to the mortal given, 

More than the sage's pen on earth can teach, 

All that inspires the seraph's song in heaven : 

For love with immortality doth reign, 

And to its portals bright shall Hope thy feet sustain. 



PRAISE TO THE HEROES. 
BY WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX. 

William Johnson Fox [1786—1864] was bom at Wrent- 
ham, near Beccles, but his parents soon after removed to 
Norwich, and at the age of twelve he became a weaver boy. 
At fourteen, the loom was exchanged for the banker's desk, 
and after remaining six years at the bank, he entered 
Homerton Academy, as a student, imder Dr. Pye Smith, and 
in due time issued forth as a minister among the Calvinistic 
Independents. In a few years, however, he foimd his 
theological opinions so much at variance with his position, 
that he honestly resigned his charge, and he then entered the 
Unitarian body as a minister. Ultimately he became one of 
the most finished orators of his age, and eminent as a 
philosophical teacher, rather than as a Christian minister. 
He was one of the most influential speakers in the Anti-Corn 
Law movement, and he was elected M.P. for the Borough of 
Oldham, without his having asked for a vote or spent a 
shilling in obtaining one. 

Praise to the heroes 

Who stmok for the right, 
When freedom and truth 

Were defended in fight : 
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Of blood-shedding hirelings 
The deeds are abhorred. 

Bat the patriot smites 
With the sword of the Lord. 



Praise to the martyrs 

Who died.for the right, 
Nor ever bowed down 

At the bidding of might : 
Their ashes were cast 

All abroad to the wind, 
But more widely the blessings 

They won for mankind. 

Praise to the sages, 

The teachers of right, 
Whose Toioe in the darkness. 

Said, " Let there be light." 
The sophist may gain 

The renown of an hour, 
But wisdom^is glory. 

While knowledge is power. 

Heroes, martyrs, and sages. 

True prophets of right ! 
They foresaw and they made 

Man's futurity bright ; 
Their fame would ascend. 

Though the world sunk in flames : 
Be their spirit on all 

Who sing praise to their names I 

STABAT MATER. 

Jews were wrought to cruel madness, 
Christians fled in fear and sadness : 
Mary stood the cross beside. 

At its foot her foot she planted, 
By the dreadful scene undaunted. 
Till the gentle Suflerer died. 
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Poets oft have sung her story. 
Painters decked her brow with glory, 
Priests her name have deified : 

But no worship, song, or glory. 
Touches like tiiat simple story- 
Mary stood the cross beside. 

And when under fierce oppression, 

(Goodness sufiers like transgression, 

Christ again is crucified ; 

But if love be there, true-hearted, 
By no prief or terror parted, 
Mary stands the cross beside. 



TO PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
ANON. 

It is not fit that thou should'st leave 
Lifers busy scene and varied throng ; 

Until the Muse a wreath shall weave 
Around thy name, of deathless song. 

Thou wert the first a path to spy, 
Untrod before, through learning's maze, 

Science and art to simplify. 
And render plain to childhood's gaze. 

Thy " Leisure Hours" allured us o*er. 
From tales of ghosts and giants strange ; 

Thy ** Anecdotes" enchanted more 
Than all the tales of fairy range. 

Numbers have trod thy useful course. 
And justly won the meed of praise ; 

But still to thee we trace the source 
Of learning, wove 'mid pleasure's ways. 

When last I saw thee, time had laid 
His withering hand upon thy form ; 

But yet within the mind still played, 
Bright as the lightning 'mid the storm. 
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As to the oak the ivy clings, 

Shedding spring's brightness all aroond, 

And o'er its leafless age now flings 
That shelter which in youth it foond : 

Oh, thus our harps of tJiee shall breathe, 
Who taught^us wisdom's worth to know, 

And grateful memory fondly wreathe 
The fadeless ivy for thy brow. 



THE GOLDEN BEE. 

BY MISS MATILDA BETH AM EDWAJLD8. 

PART L 

Laden with precious merchandise, the growth of Chinese soil, 
And costly work of Chinese hands, the patient wealth of toil. 
Over the wave with outspread sails, like white-winged bird at sea, 
Swiftly, gaily, homeward bound, sped on the^Golden Bee. 

Stored with such peachy-textured silks as shimmer in the sun. 
With countless rainbow-tinted gleams, and never keep to one- 
Silks to burnish Beauty's self with a new resplendent ray — 
Silks an English queen might wear on her coronation day. 

She had chests of fragrant tea- leaves to make social household boards, 
Or to be the one sweet luxury of widows' scanty hoards ; 
With grotesque and dainty ivories, carved by coarse-grained hands, 
For idle money-spenders in rich European lands. 

Cloudless the sky, fresh blew the breeze ; the Captain's heart was light. 

As on the deck he lingered late, and watched the coming night ; 

If sweet the journey homewards from an unpropitious sail, 

'Tis sweeter still where Fortune smiles, in port, and sea, and gale. 

Blithe was the Captain's gallant heart, for things had prospered well, 
Soon should he reach his home on shore, with much good news to tell ; 
Good news for his Parsee merchants, and for the fair young wife, 
Whose sweet affection made the joy and beauty of his life. 

Soon should he kiss his bonnie boy, and hold him on his knee, 
Awhile he'd listen, eager-eyed, to stories of the sea ; 
Soon should ho kiss his latest-bom, and then the Captain smiled — 
Smiled, father-like to think of her, his little unseen child. 
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A tear ran down his son-burnt cheeky a mild joy lit his eye, 

So sweet were thoughts of love and home, so near they seemed to lie ; 

Whilst, through his great rough heart diffused such pure and soft 

delight, 
Which, like an eyen song of praise, went up to heaven's height 

One by one, upon the waves, twinkled every rising star, 
And Dian trailed her golden hair over the deep afar ; 
Whilst lonely o'er the vastness of that solitary sea. 
Glided, as on feathered feet, the good ship. Golden Bee. 

Hark ! what terrific cry was that of horror and affright, 
Which broke like some tempestuous sound the stillness of the night. 
Rousing the crew from rest and sleep to tremble with dismay, 
Waking the Captain's sunny dreams of harbour far away P 

Oh, Captain, wake ! 'tis but a dream — the harbour is not won, 
Thou dost not clasp thy Mary's hand, or kiss thy little son ! 
Thy baby sweetly sleeps on shore, that shore is far from thee ; 
Oh, Captain, wake ! for none but God can save thy Golden Bee. 

** Fire ! " 'twas an awful sound to hear on solitary seas. 
With double danger in the breath of every freshening breeze ; 
An awful sight it was to see, the vessel all alight, 
As if a blazing meteor dropped into the darksome night. 

Foremost and calm, amid his crew, the Captain gave command. 
Nor backward, in a moment's need, to help with skilful hand ; 
Awhile the courage in his voice, and firmness on his brow, 
Imparted strength and hope to hearts which ne'er had drooped till now. 

Three days, three nights the vessel burned ; oh. Heavens! 'twas strange 

to be 
'Mid fire unquenchable, with all the waters of the sea ! 
But neither skill nor strength availed : the fatal breezes blew 
Death and destruction, fiery-winged, threatened the gallant crew. 

And all was lost— those gorgeous silks would sweep no palace now. 
Those ivory fans would never feign a breeze to beauty's brow ; 
The aromatic leaf could soothe no weary student's brain. 
Or freshen lips in fever heats upon the bed of pain. 
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<' Get out the boat ! " with firm, quick yoice, the short command was 

said, 
And no man spoke, but straight and swift the order was obeyed ; 
Then, one by one, the crew stepped forth, but all looked back with tears, 
Upon the bonnie Golden Bee, their home of many years. 

But first the Captain snatched from flame, and pressed within his breast 
A relic of departed days, of all his heart loved best : 
A little Prayer-book, well-worn now, a gift in early life, 
Sweet token from his early love, ere yet he called her wife. 

And, quick as falls a lightning shaft, when thunder is behind, 
A thousand recollected joys flashed o*er his troubled mind ; 
Of happy, happy courtship days, and later still, more sweet. 
The tranquil joys of married life, the sound of baby feet. 

Amid a death-like silentness of breeze, and sky, and sea, 
Beneath a burning noon-day sun, they left the Golden Bee ; 
And when they saw the blackened wreck totter amid the foam. 
Each sailor breathed a prayer to God, and thought of wife and home. 

Then out upon a lonely sea, six hundred miles from land. 
The solitary boat sailed forth with that courageous band ; 
Sailed forth as drifts a withered leaf upon the surging tide. 
With only hope to be their strength, and only God as guide. 

No white sail specked the arid sky, no cloud or shadow came 
To cool that blue abyss of air, which seemed to be aflame ; 
No breeze sprung up to aid their oars, no friendly ray of light, 
Of moon, or star, shone out to guide their dreary path at night. 

Oh, God ! it was a fearful thing to float and drift away 

Upon so wild a wilderness, day after weary day, 

With meagre store of food and drink, which, ere two days had rolled. 

They measured out as never yet a miser did his gold. 

"Oh, Captain ! " cried a sailor boy, " I ran away to sea, 
And well I know my mother's heart has sorely grieved for me ; 
Will some one take my parting love ?— I shall not reach the shore ! *' 
And then he smiled a saintly smile, nor smiled, nor spoke no more. 
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Then tenderly, with hare hrown hands, his comrades did prepare 
An humhle shroud, and wrap'd him in with more than woman's care ; 
And all stood up, and hared their heads, awhile the Captain read 
The Church of England's requiem over its ransomed dead. 

The red sun dipp'd into the sea, and lit the west afar, 
The crimson clouds paled one hj one, beneath the evening star ; 
A calm of even-tide enwrapped both breeze, and sky, and wave, 
When in God's great cathedral vault the sailor found a grave. 

They wept no more — but, silent, stood and watched the placid deep. 
Thinking with wistful hearts of him who slept such blessed sleep ; 
And one, a gaunt and giant man, sent forth a bitter cry, 
And clenched his hand, and shrieked aloud, *' Oh, master, let us die ! " 

Oh, let us die ! The words rang forth through the sweet summer air, 
As if a mad and tortured soul breathed out its last wild prayer. 
They sounded far athwart the sea, and up into the sky, 
Till even silence seemed to make the echo, *' Let us die ! " 

Then rose the Captain, sternly sad, and where the sun had set 
He waved one hand, and cried, in tones which could command them yet — 
*' Oh, comrades ! will you see Ut'a works, and doubt that He can still 
Save, e'en in the eleventh hour, if such should be his will P 

<*0h, whilst there's life, despair not! Have we mothers, children, 

wives ? 
Does not their memory give us all the strength of double lives ? 
Mind ye not how the widow's cruse, though wasted, filled again P 
We've yet the widow's God o'erhead, and yet a little grain. 

<* Oh ! tender wives, who live for us, our hearts consent to take 

A little hope, a little faith, for your beloved sake : 

Oh, children of our dearest love ! oh, pleasant home ashore ! 

Our souls can brave a thousand deaths to call ye ours once more ! " 



Where palaces of merchant kings in marble splendour rise, 
And gleam beneath the burning blue of fair Calcutta's skies — 
Where orange groves and myrtle bowers weigh down the sultry air, 
The Captain's fair young wife abode, and watched Lis coming there. 
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She never heard the billows roar, or saw a ship at sea, 
"Without a thought of those who steered the bonnie Golden Bee ; 
She never kissed her babes at night, or woke at dawn of day, 
Without a prayer that God would speed her sailor on his way. 

One night rose up a fierce monsoon, and with a sudden roar, 
Startled the waves from twilight rest, and dashed against the shore, 
Where all night long they shrieked and wailed, and sobbing sunk to 

sleep, 
As dying groans of shipwrecked men fade on the silent deep. 

The Captain's babes serenely slept, and through the tempest smiled, 
As sweet forget-me-nots bloom fair amid an Alpine wild ; 
The mother, weeping, clasped her hands, and, pacing to and fro, 
Frayed, with a white-faced misery, in murmurs faint and low : — 

<< Oh ! husband, art thou safe ashore, or shipwrecked on the sea. 
And do the wild waves bring from far thy drowning voice to me ? 
Oh ! father of my sleeping babes, 'tis hard that thou must bear 
Dangers unspeakable, which I, thy own wife, may not share ! 

*< Oh, God ! who, mid ten thousand worlds, has fixed thy glorious seat, 

And cares for every human heart that worships at thy feet. 

Pity my happy, helpless babes— my watchful agony, 

And guide my husband's precious life in safety back to me." 

Days glided by, and brought the time when every ship mi;»ht be 

That one for which her soul was sick of wistfulness to see ; 

Days grew to weeks, and still she watched, and hoped, and prayed tlie 

same, 
For the Golden Bee's safe advent, which never, never came. 

Then rose a morn, when hope grew faint within her patient heart. 
When every sudden voice or step would make her pale and start 
With some deep, undefined fear, that brought no words or tears, 
But worked upon her maiden cheeks the furrowed grief of years. 

Ah me ! the sailor's lot was hard, to drift upon the waves, 

Which yawned beneath the tempest's breath, and showed a thousand 

graves. 
With scarce a hope of seeing wife or children any more — 
But oh ! the woman's part was worse— to wait, and weep ashore I 
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She held her children to her heart, and prayed without a word 
(Ofttimes the hearths unspoken prayer by Heaven is soonest heard) ; 
And if they heedless played or slept, the passion of her grief 
Would spend itself in wailing tears, which brought her no relief. 

Then, as a soft and tranquil day follows a night of rain, 

And drooping flpwers will feel the sun, and ope their leaves again : 

For sweetest sake of feeble babes, no helper by save One, 

She learned to lead a widowed life, and say, " Thy will be done." 

One night the moon escaped from clouds, and with a pale light gleamed 
Over the sea, which felt the glow, and murmured as it dreamed ; 
Her bright boy cradled at her feet, her baby on her breast. 
She sung her evening cradle song, and hushed the pair to rest. 

And with the heaven's tranquil light upon her golden hair, 
The mother's love within her eyes— eyes that were still so fair ; 
She looked like some Madonna, of antique Italian art. 
Such as breathe the whole religion of the painter's pious heart. 

Awhile the elder child still drowsed, and, like a dove in June, 
Cooed from his little downy nest unto his mother's tuoe, 
A ship that bore a foreign flag rode calmly with the tide. 
And dropp'd its anchor in the port, by the fair city's side. 

Before the mother's voice had ceased its chanting fond and sweet, 
A distant footstep echoed through the silence of the street ; 
And when the boy's blue, dreamy eyes sought for her face no more, 
A shadow flecked the window panes, and paused without the door— 

A shadow of a human form, but oh, so white and wan! 

As if the strong vitality of manhood must be gone ; 

Then came a low-breathed, tender voice, it only murmured, " Wife ! " 

And heart to heart the two were clasped, called back to new, glad life. ' 

For hours they hardly spoke a word, but, shedding blessed tears. 
Poured out their prayera of thankfulness to One who always hears ; 
Those tears fell on their sleeping babes. 0, children, ye receive 
Such pure baptismal rite as Church or Priesthood ne'er can give. 
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GENIUS. 
BY KEV. GOODWIN BABMBT. 

Among the leaves spread of a strawberry bed 

Was a living and delicate tomb, 
Which, under the rich fruit so fragrant and red, 

Hung in web of a frail insect loom ; 
And a spirit was there in that sepulchre fair, 

And had panted within itself long, 
Like the fraU, shrouded soul of some genius rare, 

Or like bard who would live in sweet song. 

The bright sun it shone the rich red fruit upon. 

And lit up with a beam that thin tomb, 
And the stir of a life — faintly coming— then gone, 

And now seeking for light in the gloom ; 
And then, with a gentle pulse, rising in power, 

Throbbed forth in that sepulchre dim. 
Like the soul of a Genius, waiting its hour 

When the sunshine was beaming for him. 

The sun it rose high, and its warmth floated nigh 

The frail tomb in the strawberry leaves. 
And the tomb was a cradle for infancy's sigh. 

And a cot with a thaw in the eaves ; 
And an emerald eye, and a rich feathered thigh, 

And a soft, dim-haed winglet appeared, 
Like young bard, or young song-thrush preparing to fly, 

Ere the pinions of flight had been reared. 

The sun threw a flush o'er a burning rose bush, 

And all idly the chrysalis hung, 
For the gallant New- Born, breathing love for the blush 

Of the rose, into giddy flight sprung ; 
And so fondly he flew on the soft breeze that blew. 

That he reached with delight the loved flower : 
As the soul of a bard a rich poem would view, 

And by flight should grow conscious of power. 

And upon the sweet flower he enchanted the hour, 
And babked in her smile, and the sun, 
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And his bright wings displayed, with their rare-coloured dower, 

And the soft- feathered down they had on ; 
The panting wings rich with red velvet were drest, 

And dark bars, and white rings, and light plumes. 
And enraptured he lay in his black, glossy vest, 

Like a genius whom glory illumes. 

But a cloud hid the sun, and a storm shower came on. 

And the rain-drops destroyed its bright dyes, 
And its velvet was crape, and its scarlet was dun, 

And the tears dimmed its emerald eyes ; 
And its young breath was faint, and unheard was its plaint. 

And it died on the breast of the rose. 
Like a genius too fair, at once martyr and saint, 

And whose glories have death for their close. 

THE HAND OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Give me the hand that is warm, kind, and ready ; 

Give me the clasp that is calm, true, and steady ; 

Give me the hand that will never deceive me, — 

Give me its grasp, that my soul may believe thee I 
Soft is the palm of the delicate woman, 
Hard is the hand of the rough, sturdy yeoman : 
Soft palm or hard hand, it mattereth never. 
Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever ! 

Give me the hand with the grasp of a brother ; 

Give me the hand that has harmed not another ; 

Give me the hand that has never forsworn it,^ 

Give me its grasp, that my love may adorn it ! 

Lovely the palm of the fair, blue-veined maiden, 
Homy the hand of the workman o'erladeu : 
Soft palm or hard hand, it mattereth never. 
Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever ! 



EYES OF BROWN. 

Eyes of blue may sweetly pierce. 
Eyes of black are quick and fierce ; 
But the eyes whose power I own, 
Are my lady's eyes of brown. 
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When in motion, liqnid light, — 
Softlj dark and darkly bright, — 
Like a stream o'er red-mossed stone, 
Gleams in amber 'mid their brown. 

When at rest their shades are deep, 
As if meaning great they keep ; 
As a tarn on mountain high 
Seems that it would hold the sky. 

Dark as any tarn are they, 
When lit from the gates of day ; 
Clearer brims its cup, and fills 
Up the grand hush of the hills. 

Like twin mountain tarns, her eyes. 
Solitary sanctities. 
Musing 'mid ways seldom trod, 
Up amid the hiUs of God. 

Yet so large, — so soft their orbs, 
All the heaven she absorbs. 
From their fringes shines again 
In the path God walks with men. 

Oh, to look up to those eyes 
Well might make the sceptic wise ! 
And might teach him how the light 
Gleameth tlirough the darkest night. 

Simpler cares to them belong. 
Not less worthy, though, of song : 
Glance of kindness in distress, 
Look of love, to soothe and bless, 

All the care to watch and ward. 
All the womanly regard, — 
All the upturned gaze of prayer, 
In those eyes of brown are there. 

Let the blue eyes sweetly pierce. 
Let the black ones sparkle fierce ; 
But the eyes whose power I own \ 
Are my lady's eyes of brown I 
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THE farmers' club. 
BY MR. ROBERT HUGH MAX. 

RBCITKD BT THE A17TH0R TO TRB MKMBKR9 OF THK YOXFORD FARMKRB* OLUB, AT THKIll 
AWMUAL IIEKTIMO IN OB ABOUT THE TEAR 1845, BUT NOT PRBVIOUSLT PUBLUHED. 

" Ipse dies agitat festos : fiisusqae per herbam 

Ignis ubi in medio et socii cratera coronant." 

Ferg. Oeorgicon, C, 627. 

The Farmers* Club, its rise and progress, all 
Belonging to its fate, except its fall 
(That day by some foreboded long ago, 
May its fair genius far avert aa now !) 
Its full-moon gatherings, and though last, not least. 
The crowning glories of its annual feast 
Deserve a song : who shall a song refuse P 
Farmers were always favourites with the muse ; 
The subject is divine, although the style 
In which 'tis handled may provoke a smile : 
Smile on ! I love to see you once a year. 
But mind the Attic caution — ** Strike, but hear ! "• 
'* Happy the man," the Mantuan minstrel sings, 
'* Who knows the causes of material things : " f 
Happy the club, forsaking folly's shoals. 
Which studies principles instead of rules, 
Which Nature makes its universal law. 
And from her source alone will maxims draw. 
Her book is ever open, read and think ! 
At the unsullied fount of wisdom drink ! 
Those tainted streams, coloured by human art. 
Pervert the judgment and pollute the heart. 
Nor is this all false theorists will do, 
They shame your sense, and pick your pockets, too ; 
The first offence may be in silence past, 
But Where's the farmer can forgive the last ? 
With rules on reason built I wage no strife. 
They are the ready change of rural lif i ; 
Reduced in bulk, and ready for the hand. 
They pass like current money through the laud. 

♦ Themistocles to Eurybiades (vide Plutarch), 
t Felix qui potuit cognoscere causas. 
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No— rules like these you caDnot prize too well, 
They are the very pith of principle. 
Wheat is the best supply for future store, 
Bread suits the wants and purj)08e of the hour ; 
Of principles the same's as truly said, 
They are the wheat, and rules the daily bread. 
About your grain you little caution need, 
I know you all on finest households feed ; 
You sift your flour before your loaves are made, 
Yet swallow rules with principles unweighed. 
Consistent husbandmen ! although ye laugh, 
Such rules may choke you — they are only chaff! 

Allen ! to thee the Farmers* Club belongs, 
Its sage discussions and its social songs. 
To Allen Ransome we award their claim, 
Their ** local habitation and their name." 

Ashbocking was the Reuben of thy strength, 
Yoxford thy Joseph to succeed at length : 
Upon the first the sire benignant smiled. 
But yet the younger was the favourite child. 
Then, year by year, thy sons on every hand, 
In patriarchal numbers filled the land ; 
"Weak, strong, and wise, in different degree. 
Like members of a human family. 

Ashbocking, like a wayward, first-born child, 
By promise pamper'd, by indulgence spoiled. 
Engrossed its father's undivided care, 
And bloom'd a season in its native air ; 
But when, transplanted from its genial bed, 
The gas of Ipswich glittered round its head, 
AVith civic honours when they would inst»il 
The rustic beauty in the Temperance Hall ; 
\Vhen gownsmen, townsmen, chymists, arlizans, 
On her fair bosom laid licentious hands, 
The scientific synod quailed the dame, 
And made her faithless to her maiden fame ; 
Like an exotic flower, she pined away, 
And briefly blended with her kindred clay. 
Her members mourned her fate in ^' forty-three," 
And drank to her immortal memory. 

Woodbridge full soon resigned its infant breath. 
Chilled by the breeze that blew from Kesgrave Heath. 

Then Harleston like a river rolled along, 
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Awhile united and by union strong — 

The rock of politics asunder tore, 

The tide that ran harmonious just before — 

Two angry streams now vex the fruitful plain, 

In mutual murmurs at each other's gain. 

Health to that half who dare express their thought, 

And use the freedom which their fathers bought ! 

TIealth to that better half, who raised the hand 

To question politics that cramped the land I 

What ! oast your brains and purses in the earth, 

Nor scan the laws that make or mar its worth P 

Thus Harleston a divided city shews, 

** Part with the Apostles hold, and part wi' the Jews." 

Then Wrentham, after many a social year 
Of monthly converse, and of annual cheer. 
Fell a sad victim to some sudden fate, 
In the full bloom and manhood of its state. 
About its case the doctors couldn't agree. 
Some knew, hut durst not tell its malady : 
The heart was sound enough, while others said. 
Some hinted inflammation in the head ; 
Or head, or tail, the effects were just the same : 
Something was wrong, and dissolution came. 
Yet still each member's disembodied sprite 
Will haunt the ** Eagle " on the wonted night, 
Will dance around the door, pale, grey, or blue. 
Hankering for joys they in the body knew ; 
Glide through the key-hole of the well-known room, 
Their favourite glass and former seat resume, 
King for the waiter in the usual way. 
When hostess comes and finds the de'il to pay. 

Thus four have fallen through influence malign, 
Cold, fever, apoplexy, and decline ! 
And yet lament not, Allen, they are gone, 
Thou still canst number many a thrifty son : 
Apples may hang too thick upon the tree. 
Some fall, and leave the rest to ripen free ; 
The strongest still are those that longest last, 
As the best fruit survives the sternest blast. 
All things decline at length, and so must we. 
Not Farmers' Clubs can an exception be : 
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Our Farmers' Club may die -its members must, 
Chairman and treasurer are but kindred dust ; 
E'en your poor Secretary's busy head 
Shall soon repose, and all his cares be fled ; 
Time, ruthless time shall soon arrest his quill, 
Numb be his guiding hand, his prompting brain be still ! 
Another shall your monthly notes record, 
And your minutes, at the annual board. 
Another Chairman other times shall see, 
Another Cross, control the treasury ; 
Another race of farmers here shall sit, 
And canvass every word we said or writ : 
Perhaps on some sound resolution pause. 
Or give some freebom sentiment applause ; 
In the dim records left behind us see 
The dawn of free inquiry doomed to be 
The dayspring of the lights of husbandry. 
Earth's inmost powers shall they then explore. 
Free from the trammels which their fathers wore ; 
O'er the rich meadows spread the thick manure, 
In lessened game and lengthened lease secure. 
The strong Guano range in triple row, 
Till merchants want another lohaboe ; 
No embryo thistle, million-blown in seed 
Shall on the vitals of their furrows feed, 
But war untired be waged with every weed. 
The sister arts shall lend their social aid, 
Swell the full ear, and urge the exuberant blade ; 
The stringent clause that cramped the generous plan, 
And put the soil's improvement under ban. 
And drew a curse from many a starving man. 
Before a wise generation's eye 
Back to the shades of feudal night shall fly, 
Nor stain the parchment with its odious dye. 
Tenants and lords shall social compacts draw, 
"With half the skin and less than half the law ; 
The farmers' children to the fourth agree. 
Shall heir at will their father's husbandry. 
And bless the acknowledged claims of fair priority. 
That moral dawning, like the natural light 
Which dissipates the noxious dews of night. 
Shall roll the mists of ignorance away. 
And the false front of prejudice display ; 
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With mutual mirrors shall men's minds invest, 
And each reflect his own in others' interest. 
Onward it comes, with elementary force, 
(Clouds of detraction cannot bar its course). 
Onward it comes, and, ere your days decline, 
You yet may see that glorious morning shine ; 
Truth rides its wings, and, lord or tenant's right, 
Truth ne'er was worsted in an open fight. 

Then keep her claims alive from year to year, 
Advance, accelerate her bright career ! 
All censure challenge, and no favour court, 
But strive to leave behind a fair Report. 

MY OWN FIRESIDE. 

My own Fireside, where'er I be 
Like magnet true, I turn to thee : 
I find no sport, I feel no bliss 
Pure as thy pastime and thy kiss. 
Where are the social joys of life 
Without our girls, and boys, and wife P 
The losel wanders far and wide ; 
Love nestles near his own Fireside. 

My own Fireside, when twilight's hour 
Resigns the scene to fancy's power. 
What dreams of loveliness and light 
I've pictured in thine embers bright ! 
What forms fantastic seen thy glow 
Fast flickering up the ceiling throw I 
Through fairy land I've seemed to glide. 
In reveries round my own Fireside. 

My own Fireside, the world may name 
More splendid fields to cope for fame, 
May show the camp, the court, the bar. 
To tempt us with their dangerous star ; 
But ah I ambition's glittering ray 
Lures but man's baser half astray, 
His better part is yet allied 
To nature, and his own Fireside. 

My own Fireside, of thee possest, 
And family, and friends, I'm blest ; 
With work I'd wear away my days. 
My eyenixigs with thy joyial Uaie. 
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Heaven grant me still the graoe of prayer, 
Enough to spend, a mite to spare 
Some lonely one, by lot denied, 
The comforts of an own Fireside ! 

My own Fireside, oh let us strive 
To keep domestic love alive 
By cheering word, by kindly deed. 
And learn each other's looks to read ! 
And loyal praise and thanks bestow 
For blessings more than millions know, 
And worship, mom and eventide. 
The Saviour of our own Fireside ! 

My own Fireside, now fifty years 

Bring half a century of cares. 

And while the grey hairs, one by one. 

Like Autumn's withering leaves come on, 

Oh may we to our children give 

Our long experience how to live. 

And joyous jubilees betide 

Children's on children's own Fireside. 



THE CHRONICLE OF CASTEL FRAMLIXGHAM. 

BY MRS. E. B. COWELL (LATE MISS CHARLESWORTIl). 

We saw the Deben's silver wave roll gleaming through the vale, 

We passed where Wickham's tapering spire looks far o'er hill and dale. 

And pale across the dusky lea gleamed sheep and snow white lamb, 

When rose against the distunt sky the Towers of Framlingham. 

Dark shadowing in the dim twilight their massive outline rose, 

But oh ! no banner's crimson fold stirr'd the grey walls' repose, 

No breath of distant warder s note, no far-off bugle horn 

Faint floating to the horseman's ear along the wolds was borne ; 

But slow decay kept watch and ward about the Castle gate, 

And ruin held the lofty place of long departed state, 

And grass-grown were the entrances where knightly hoofs had rung, 

And the low roof of poverty within its site had sprung. 

Oh Framlingham ! grey Framlingham ! thy lords have pass'd away, 
On them and over thee hath fallen the mantle of decay ! 
Thy ruin'd walls still crown the brow where ages they have tower'd, 
But in thy holy chancel aisles lie many a noble Howard. 
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There sleeps the Lady Margaret, and there Fitz Alan's child, 
And gleams the vacant niche where once an infant image smiPd ; 
And where round Norfolk's sculptured tomb the granite columns rise, 
In marble slumber hj her Lord proud Stafford's daughter lies : 
Branch of a house whose graceful stem deserved a better fate 
Than met the noble Buckingham from Wolsey's deadly hate ; 
And high the Howard's lion crest looks down in ebon gloom 
Above the flower of Chivalry, the gallant Surrey's tomb. 

Within thy walls, in other days, held Saxon princes reign, 

And round thee reav'd the pirate lords, led by the robber Dane ; 

But when the Norman's iron hand ruled over hill and heath. 

Then grandeur reared thy stately roofs, and splendour dwelt beneath ; 

And green the park around thee spread, where glanced the graceful deer. 

And slowly glided the white swan along the glassy mere ; 

And through the shady avenues, the merry archer sprang. 

And to the joyous huntsman's horn, the woodland echoes rang ; 

And tapestry huug its storied folds around the banquet-room. 

And lamps within the Chapel shrine, lit up the midnight's gloom, 

And floated many a pennon fair, those battlements across. 

Where only waves the wild briar now, and spreads the yellow moss. 

When sorrow upon England fell, and hopeless tears were wept, 

When over many a noble head the restless waters swept ; 

When sank the hope of England, beneath the wild wave's foam. 

And an aged King dwelt sorrowful in a deserted home ; 

While o'er their head the sea gull shrieked, and the wild petrel swam, 

There slumber'd low beside his prince the Lord of Framlingham. 

When rose the sun upon a day, whose fame shall long endure, 

That saw the bold Plantagenet in the fleld of Agincourt, 

A single horseman fearlessly before the army rode. 

And the hosts of England shouted at the signal that he shew'd : 

The brave Sir Thomas Erpingham was earliest in the fray, 

The Lord of Ancient Framlingham began the fight that day. 

When the wild wars of the Roses were ringing through the land, 
And the flowers of England faded, beneath the mower's hand, 
When ruled the house of York, over moor and upland side. 
In his Castle halls of Framlingham, the Duke of Norfolk died. 
Earl Marshal of England, Lord of Legrave and of Gower, 
Well knew the lost Lancastrian, his titles, and his power. 
They bare him to his resting place, in Thetford'i nlent aialM| 
And his young and only child they led to Weitmiiitttt't T 
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And her hand, and her towers, to King Edward's son they gave : 

But the given and the gifted met both an early grave ; 

In the secrets of the tower, that noble boy was laid. 

And his infant bride lies sleeping in the tranquil Abbey shade. 

Oh ! a voice came o'er the border, of wailing and dismay, 

From Stirling and from Yarrow side, lamenting for the day ; 

Oh! many a song of sorrow made Ettrick Forest ring 

For the fatal field of Flodden, when Scotland lost her king ; 

When Lenox and Montrose were slain, when Huntley fled o'erpowered 

Before the Lord of Framlingham, the banner of the Howard. 

He lived, as soldiers seldom live, to grey and honoured age, 

And bravely kept a noble house and knightly equipage ; 

And, full of honour and of years, he calmly pass'd away. 

While bloom' d along his fair domains, the pleasant month of May ; 

And none could breathe of injury, or rightful claim unpaid, 

By him whose grey head peacefully in Thetford's walls was laid. 

He had served a reckless master, whose fiery heart and head 

Had little room for gratitude, to the living or the dead ; 

But a few swift years had floated o'er the aged warrior's tomb, 

When again the House of Howard bent beneath the stroke of doom — 

Where, like another Venice, gleaming along the wave, 

Stands haughtily the tower— a palace and a grave. 

Saw ye that galley flitting towards the vaulted stair ? — 

Knew ye the muffled figures silently hurried there ? — 

Oh ! where art thou, Earl Surrey, in thy country's hour of need ? 

Oh ! where wert thou, Lord Norfolk, when thy son was led to bleed ? 

Oh ! wo ! wo ! for the hour ; oh ! wo ! wo ! for the day 

When the stateliest of the herd became the angry lion's prey ! 

A star of song, a light of Fame, a child of Minstrelsy, 

In royal Windsor's woodland bowers, they marked his boyhood nijjh ; 

There, by the side of young Fitzroy, he trod the oaken glade, 

And they are laid together now, in the same chancel shade. 

In many a sunny Southern land his lyre and sword were known, 

And bright in Honour's listed fields his crest of knighthood shone ; 

Now in the aisles of Framlingham, no longer watched nor wept. 

Though passionate love and grief were his, for ages hath he slept ; 

The noble heart that beat so high, there mouldereth in decay, 

And all that woke its pulses warm hath past to dust away ; 

The tale of List and Tournament, the legend and worn stone, 

Are all that rest to tell us, now, of faded things and gone. 
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Oh ! parted times !— thy shadowy yeil hath shrouded from our view 

The splendours of forgotten years, the scenes our fathers knew ; 

Peace resteth on our changed land, and Holy Faith is there, 

And Freedom hreathes in every breeze, that stirs her island air ; 

And safety dwells beside our hearths, and round our calm church towers,— 

A blessing on the sainted heads that died to leave them ours ! 

But oh ! the pleasant festal rites, the feasts and customs old, 

The rich and joyous pageantry, the loyalty unsold. 

The grace of ancient courtesy, the worth and honour grey, 

The reverent love of reverent things, that all have passed away — 

Oh ! broken is the yew-tree bow— the wandering harper fled. 

And the lost things of parted years are with the parted dead I 

And long, long, pleasant summers in silence floated on, 

With flowers that all are faded now, with green wreaths that are gone, 

While every breath that sighed over hamlet and lone grange, 

Some tidings brought of wonder, of trouble, or of change ; — 

The wail above the early dead, nor youth nor rank could save. 

The sorrow round the peasant's hearth, and by the martyr's grave ; 

But when that royal lady our island sceptre held, 

For whom the winds of Heaven fought, and the dark waters swell'd ; 

When England all saw golden days, and spread the festal board, 

Again, decayed fortress, the tower held thy Lord ; 

And dark the stain of noble blood flushed on the keen axe- blade. 

And Scotland unto dool and death her rightful liege betray'd. 

Oh ! many a summer sun since then hath lit that proud church- nave, 

And shone across the statues cold that gleam on Surrey's grave. 

The lifeless things that vainly these would shadow to the eye, 

The image of the beautiful be gone for ever by ! . 

And in our halls the sword of war hath long forgot to gleam. 

And knighthood, with its stainless crest, hath vanished like a dream ; 

And sounds of peace float tranquilly our island vales along. 

The music of the harvest-home, the early mowers' song ; 

And by the side of ducal tombs, and chieftains, mail array'd, 

Have risen lowlier monuments, where other men have laid ; 

There wreath'd, but with love's simple wreaths, which never blood defird, 

The pastor slumbereth with his flock, the mother with her child. 

Oh Framlingham! grey FramL'ngham ! proud record of the past. 
Written by many a horse's hoof, by many a bugle blast ; 
By many a wandering summer- wind, fretting the ancient stone. 
Sighing through niche and window-slit, all lichen-overgrown — 
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Chased by the silent summer shower, freshening the briar and moss, 
And, trickling down the ohannelPd way, worn thy broad stones across ; 
Relic of what hath long since been, of what is with the dead, 
Ages lit ap by splendours wild, whose meteor-gleam hath fled! 
The quiet rest of peaceful age now hangs thy worn brow o'er, 
And grey-haired men sit cheerfully, each at his cottage door, 
And children, chanting holy psalms, now seek the house of God, 
Where once the chieftain's plume flashed by, the mail'd warrior trod. 

The bloody flag of Popery was rear'd upon thy walls > 

The Protestants' lone chronicler was sheltered in thy halls ; 

Royal and noble have they been, thy dwellers in the past ; 

The poor man and the homeless now tenant thy gates at last : 

The bridge which hath seen leaders pass, to conquer or to die, 

Is trodden by the quiet foot of way-worn poverty. 

60 fadeth the memorial of that which hath been high I 

So worketh round the viewless wheel of human destiny ! 

Oh ! beautiful in ruin I — most lovely in decline ! 

Be ours an age as ruffleless, as full of calm as thine ! 

And thou who shoxdd^st have closed for me my long unflnished song, 

Heaven watch above thy happy home, and grant it stand as long ; 

Sweet quiet, with its shadowing wings, guard over its roof, keepinjj. 

As have the solemn aisles, where thine ancestors are sleeping.* 



STANZAS WRITTEN ON A CHILD S FIRST BIRTH-DAY. 
BY MR. T. W. GI.SSINO. 

The Spring was coming o'er the earth, 

And every flower and tree 
Was courted by the sun and shower. 

To set its foliage free ; 
The wild birds carolled their sweet lays, 

When th' light first shone on thee. 

Four seasons since have run their course ; 

The Spring, and Summer's heat, — 
The Autumn's placid mid-day skies, 

* This Poem was originally dedicated to Miss Alexander, The Goldrood, 
Ipswich, and the "Ancestors," referred to in the last line, are those of the 
Alexander family, whose monuments are in the Framliugham Church. 
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And gilded sunsets sweet, — 
And Winter's cold and chilly frosts, 
With drear December's sleet. 

I've seen thy gambols on the hearth, 

And watched thee oft with joy, 
As kitten-like from place to place, 

Thou'dst fling some infant toy, 
And clap thy little hands with glee. 

Thou bright-eyed, laughing boy! 

Thy simple prattlings I have heard, 

And striv'u to understand ; 
And when in eagerness thou point'st 

Thy tiny baby hand, 
Unknowing what thou wished for, 

My heart is sadly pained. 

How falfringly thy patt'ring feet 

The first lone step essayed. 
While clinging to thy trembling self 

Thou stood'st, to start afraid, 
And raised thy supplicating eyes. 

That some might give thee aid. 

Thy mind is like the future flowers, 

Deep hidden in the stem ; 
And gaining strength with ev'ry day, 

'Twill soon expand like them, 
And what is now the unseen germ, 

Will be the blo&somed gem. 

Thou camest with the Spring, fair child ! 

When cowslips were in bloom ; 
When mossy banks sent through the air 

The yiolet's sweet perfume ! 
Oh I may thy life be like the Spring, 

Till Death shall call thee hom«. 

MOSSES. 

Where the wild world-clasping sea 
Laves its shores eternally ; 
Where the raging torrent swells. 
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'Midst the highlands' heathy dells ; 
Where the stately river flows. 
Springing 'midst eternal snows ; 
By the hrooklet's sparkling sheen, 
Year hy year the Moss grows green. 

Where the snmmer snn nnhinds 
Th' thyme's wild perfume to the winds ; 
Where amidst the boggy swamp, 
Jack-o'*lantem trims his lamp ; 
Where the marish flow'rets blow- 
There the beauteous Mosses grow. 

On the riven cliff's cold breast ; 
On the mountain's rugged crest ; 
On the upland's slifipery slope ; 
On the barrow's rounded cope ; 
0*er the columns, that ere while 
Stood amidst the sacied pile — 
Columns that beheld the sway 
Of creeds, for ever passed away. 
O'er the castle's ruined keep ; 
O'er its walls where reptiles creep ; 
In its dunget ns dank and lone, 
Where each age-*encrusted stone 
Euelosed once to captive's groan ; 
In its wide hall's shadows deep, 
Where the mocking echoes sleep- 
Living Mosses greenly creep. 

'Midst the mighty city's hum, 
Where the breaking heart is dumb ; 
Where the wrecked and ruined soul 
"Vainly strives 'gainst Sin's control ; 
Where the river's chilly arms 
Gape to clasp her faded charms — 
'i Iif re, w lu re passions heave and toss, 
Blooms the ever veidant Moss. 

'Neath the forest's shadows dim, 
WMiere the wild bird pipes his hymn ; 
Where the ev'ning breezes low 
thange to music as they blow ; 
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Where the perfume from the flower 
Sweeter comes at twilight hour — 
There, amidst that wilderness, 
Mosses grow ia wild excess. 

'Midst the rustling grass that waves 
O'er the tear*besprinkled graves, 
Where the dead are free from ill, 
Careless of the harsh world s will ; 
Slander now, nor envious spite, 
Dream they of in their long night 
Flowers will blow, though men may rave, 
Lie bestained above each grave ; 
Those beneath will never feel 
Cursing tongue, or spurning heel— 
On that last lone silent bed, 
Mosses spring to deck the dead. 

Beauty slumbers in each blade, 
By no mortal hand arrayed ; 
Truth and Wisdom likewise dwell 
In the Mosses' smallest cell. 
Nature's handmaids, fost'ring earth, 
For her yearly floral birth ; 
They by Nature*s high decree, 
Teach a lesson, Man, to thee. 



THE LILIES OF JERUSALEM. 
BV MISS AOKES STRICKLAND. 

Fair lilies of Jerusalem, 

Ye wear the same array 
As when imperial Judah's stem 

Maintained its regal sway. 

By sacred Jordan's desert tide 

As bright ye blossom on 
As when your simple charmi outvied 

The pride of Solomon. 
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The lonely pilgrim's heart is fiU'd 
With holiest themes divine, 

"When iirst he sees your culours gild 
The iields of Palestine ; 

Fresh springing from the emerald sod. 

As heautitul to see, 
As when the meek, incarnate God 

Took parable from ye. 

What rose amidst her fragrant bowers 
That steals the morning's glow. 

Or tulip, queen of eastern flowers. 
Was ever honoured so ? 

But ye are of the lowly train 
Which lie delights to raise ; 

Ye bloom unsullied by a stain, 
And therefore ye have praise. 

Ye never toiled with anxious care, 
From silken threads to spin 

That living gold, refined and rare, 
Which God hath clothed ye in, 

That ye, II is simplest works, should shine 

In such adornment drest, 
That mightiest kings of Jiidah's line 

Could boast of no such vest. 

Ye still as mute memorials stand 
Of Scripture's sacred page, 

Swet't lilies of the holy land, 
And bloom in every age. 

YeVe seen the terrors of the Lord 
By signs and wonders sliown, 

/nd kindly rebels to His power 
Amidst their [ ride o'erthrown. 

Ye flourished when the captive band, 
By prophets warned in vain, 

Wei-e led to far Euphrates' straud. 
From Jordan's pleasant plain, 
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In hostile lands to weep and dream 

Of things that still were free, 
And sigh to see yoar golden gleam, 

Sweet flowers of Galilee ! 

And je have seen a darker hour 

On Zion's children fall, 
Than when Chaldea's vengeful power 

Assailed her leaguered wall. 

Ye saw the eagles from afar 

On wings of terror come, 
And godless priests maintain a war 

'Gainst earth-subduing Rome. 

The meteor sword, that high in air 

0*er guilty Sulem swept, 
And all her burden of despair 

er which Mesbiah Wipt 

Ye bloomed unscathed, meek, lowljr flowers : 

On that terrific iii^jht, 
When marble fanes and rock-hnilt towers 

Crashed downwards from their might. 

Ye have survived Judea's throne, 

Her templets overthrow, 
And seen proud Sulem, sitting lone, 

A widow in her woe. 

Her children from that pleasant plaoo 

Are outcasts sent to roam. 
And Ishmael's misbelieving race 

Lay waste their forfeit home. 

But, lilies of Jerusalem, 

Through every change yd shine, 
And still your golden urns be-gem 

The fields of Palestine ! 
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"oh! can you leave your native land?'* 

A CANADIAN BONO. 
BY MRS. MOODIE (L ATE SUSANNAH STRICKLAND). 

Oh ! can you leave your native land, 

An exile's bride to be ; 
Your mother's home, and cheerful hearth, 

To tempt the main with me, — 
Across the wide and stormy sea, 

To trace our foaming track. 
And know the wave that bears us on 

Will ne'er convey us back ? 

And can you in Canadian woods 

With me the harvest bind. 
Nor feel one lingerinsr, sad regret 

For all you leave behind f 
Can those dear hands, unused to toil, 

The woodman's wants supply. 
Nor shrink beneath the chilly blast, 

When wintry storms are ni^h ? 

Amid the shades of forest dark. 

Our loved isle will appear 
An Eden, whose delicious bloom 

Will make the wild more drear : 
And you in solitude will weep 

O'er scenes beloved in vain, 
And pine away your life to view 

Once more your native plain. 

Then pause, dear girl ! ere those fond lips 

Y'our wanderer's fate decide ; 
My spirit spurns the selKsh wish — 

Y'ou must not be my bride ! 
But, oh ! that smile— those tearful eyes 

My firmer purpose move — 
Our hearts are one, and we will dare 

All perils thus to love ! 
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IN SUFFOLK. 
BT QUILL. 

YoWy Jack, bring them 'ere bosses here^* 

Get this 'ere waggin out ; 
I think the weather mean to clear, 

So jest yow look about I 
Come, put old Jolly to, right quick— 

Nov then, book Di*uiond on, 
flbere chuck yow down that plaguy stick ! ) 

An' goo an' call old John. 

John bo' the «* Cart shod close " we'll try 

(Get yow upon tbe stack) ; 
I'm sure the whate's by thb time dry — 

Bring thiem 'ere forks here, Jack. 
Blarm that 'ere chap ! where is he now f 

Jest look yow here, my man, 
If yow don't want to have a row, 

Be steady, if yow can* 

Ope that 'ere gate. Wish I Jolly— TVoI 

Cop that 'ere rope up, Sam ; 
Now ril get down an pitch, bo* ; so 

Jump yow up where I am. 
Load wide enough, mate — that*s the style ^ 

Now hold ye ! Di'mond !— Wo-o : 
Jack !— that 'ere boy do me that rile — 

Jest mind yow where yow goo ! 

There goo a rabbit I Boxer, hi !— 

She's sure to get to grownd, 
Hold ye I Now then bo', jest yow try 

To turn them nicely round* 
Don't knock them shoves down ! Blarm the boy !— 

You'll be in that 'ere haw ! 
That feller do me so anuoy ; 

h\xtKe don't care a straw I 
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How goo the time P I kind o' think 

Our foiirftes* should be here. 
Chaps, don*t yr to fare to want some drink P— 

There's Sue with the old beer. 
The rain have cleared right slap away, 

An' if it hold out bright, 
Let's work right hard, lads (what d'je saj ?) 

An' clear this feld to night I 

" GLEANING TIME " IN SUFFOLK. 

Why, listen yow— be quiet, bo' !— the bell i* tolling eight! f — 
Why don't row mind what yow*re about ?— We're nllers kind o'late ! 
Kow, Marr, get that mawilier dress'd —oh dear ! how slow yow fare — 
Theie come a lot o' gleaneis now— Maw', don't stand gawkin' there ! 

Now, Jane, goo get that 'ere conch, an' put them pillars in — 
Oh I won't I give it yow, my dear, if I d<» once liegiu ! 
Get that 'ere bottle, too— ah, yow may well stand tliere an' sneer; 
What will yowr father say, d'ye think, if we aou't taak his beer P 

Come, Willie ! — Jane, where is he gone ? Goo yow an' fetch that child ; 
If yow don't move them legs of yow'rn, yow'U niaak me kind o* riled ! 
There, lock the door, an* lay the key behind that 'ere old plate ; 
An' Jemmy, yow run on afore, aud ope the whatefeld gate. 

Well,. here we be at last— oh, dear I how fust my heart do beat! 
Now, Jane, set yow by this *ere coacii, au* d m't yow leave yowr seat 
Till that 'ere precious child's, asleep ; then brin.i^ yow that Vre sack, 
Au' see if yow can't try, to-day, to kind o' bend yowr back ! 

Yow'll all wish, when the winter come, and yow ha'ent got no bread, 
1 hat for all drawliu' about so, yow'd harder wroujjht instead ; 
For all yowr father 'arn most goo old bkiu'em s rent to pay. 
An' Mibter Last, the shoemaker ; bo work yow hard, I pray ! 

Dear me! there goo the bell agin— 'tis seven, I declare ; 
An' we don't 'pear to have ^ot none :— the gleanin' now don't fare 
To be worth nothin' ; but I think— as far as I can tell— 
We'll try a comb, some how, to scratch, if we be 'live an' well. 

* '!'he harvest men leave off at four o'clock for refreshment, which thiy 
cull tht'ir *Mourses." 

t in some villages in Suffolk the church bells toll at 8 a,m. and 7 p.m. 
to regulate the time for gleaning. 
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SONNET TO THE RIVER ORWELL. 
BT MR. J. T. 8HEWELL. 

Orwell, delightful stream, wiMse waters flow 
Fring'd with luxuriant beauty to the main ! 
Amid thy woodlands taught, the Muse could fain 
On thee, her grateful eulogy bestow. 
Smooth and majestic though thy current glide, 
And bustling Commerce plough thy liquid plain ; 
Tho' grac*d with loveliness thy yerdant side. 
While all around enchantment seems to reign : 
These glories still, with filial love, I taste, 
And feel their praise ; — yet thou hast one beside 
To me more sweet ; for on thy banks reside 
Friendship and Truth combined, whose union chaste 
Has sooth'd my soul;— and these shall bloom sublime, 
When fade the fleeting charms of Nature and of Time. 



ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
BT MR. JAMES SPILLING. 

The wise decree is spoken ; 

The spirit hears its Lord ; 
The golden bowl is broken. 

And loosed the silver cord ; 
The monarch and the peasant 

Are mingling bitter tears. 
Unheeding that their lord still Uvea 

Amid the golden spheres. 

The people sip the chalice 

Their stricken Queen must drain ; 
Ihe wail that fills the palace 

Shrills up from cot and plain. 
Why marvel that the nation 

Keels at the sudden blow ? 
She feels her desolation ; 

She feels her Sovereign's woe. 
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But not for him she weepeth ; 

We know that he is gone 
Whero God's true servant reapeth 

The harvest he hath sown — 
To the shinin}^ spheres of beauty, 

Where Messings fall like dew 
On him who knew his duty, 

And wrought the truth he knew. 

'Twas not thy high alliance 

With the Lady of the Isles, 
Lost friend of Art and Science, 

That won a nation's smiles. 
'Twas not the name thou worest, 

But thy spirit's patriot zeal. 
The manly heart thou borest. 

Thy love for human weal I 

True Husband, Friend, and Father ! 

TttUE Man— far nobler yet! 
These titles, twined together. 

Form a fadeless coronet. 
Worn by the star-zoned spirit 

In regions undefiled, 
Who taught a future king to rule. 

And blessed the pauper child. 

The wise decree is spoken ; 

The soul iiuth sought its Lord ; 
The golden bowl is broken, 

And loosed the silver cord. 
The monarch and the peasant 

M ly mourn, with bitter tears, 
The Prince whose deeds are spirit seeds 

To grow iu afUT years. 

A VOICE FUOM THE MILLINER's WORK-ROOM. 

Each thing that lives beneatli the stars 

Adorns our wandering earth 
With some bright ray of beauty's power, 

Or yirtue'a milder worth. 
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But far the sweetest, purest gem, 

In Natiire*s bounteous mine, 
Is she around whose maiden heart 

Love's sacred tendrils twine. 

But seldom doth her hapless fate 

Our selHith thoughts enga>;e, 
Though carefully we watch the flower, 

And tend the young bird's cage. 
We think not of the weary hours 

She toils to swell our pride, 
In the feverish room, till the rose's bloom 

From off her cheek hath died. 

For ere the calm immortal lights 

Fade from the morning sky, 
Till evening twilight melts o'er earth, 

'Mid softest melody, 
She siill must toil to frame the gauds 

Her haughty sisters wear. 
Whilst silently the shades of fate 

Her burial clothes prepare. 

Oh, sisters ! think of bitter tears 

In sorrow's silence shed ; 
Of pangs that rend the struggling soul, 

Till every hope has fled — 
Till the noble spirit, in whose pure depths 

The love of love's impearled. 
With all its worth is lost to earth. 

That fashion may rule the world. 

Oh, lost to virtue, hope, and love I 

Oh, lost to life and light ! 
More pure than silver dew drops wept 

Upon the breast of night! 
A revelation of Beauty's power ! 

A beam of Heaven's own truth 1 
A portion of nature's fervid soul 

Arrayed in the glories of youth ! 

Oh, sisters I moom the noble hearts 
That sleep beneath the clay. 
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And know that virtue's far too rare 
To sweep like dross away ; 

And oh ! methinks your lovely cheeks 
Would blanch in your selHsh mirth, 

IMd I name the sin of those who cast 
The BEAUTY OF GoD from earth. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

TO SIB HENRY ED^YAHD BUNBURY, BART. 

BY MB. T. G. YOUNGMAN. 

Droop, scattered flowers of tardy spring ! 
Hush*d be your songs, ye birds, that bring 
Joy to our hearts, while blithe ye sing, 

Though bitter north windd rave ; 
Qrey be the sky, and still the air, 
But let a sunbeam here and there 
Look through, whilst slow and sad we bear 

A good man to his grave. 

We bear him from his father's hall, 
The forest giants, ^aunt and tall, 
Stretch their baie arms above the pall 

As slowly on we go ; 
By level lawn, by wooded dell. 
By lowly homes where cotters dwell. 
By lane and croft he loved so well 

We bear him sad and slow. 

As thus we pass each well-known haunt, 
No waving plumes above him flaunt. 
No blazon'd trappings' hollow vaunt 

Make up his fun'ral show ; 
In this his wishes we fulHl, 
In this his word we follow still. 
And feel, as thus we do his will, 

A lessening of our woe. 
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We reach at last the churchyard's bound, 
And Btand with silent awe around 
That quiet spot of sacred ground 

He chose to be his grave : 
With holy words, wilh pious care, 
With loving hands, we place him there. 
Then lift our hearts in fervent prajer 

To Him who died to save. 



Now lightly o*er his rev'rend head. 
The level, fragrant turf we spread, 
And by his lunely, hallowed bed 

A staU^ly btone we raise ; 
Now on that fair-hewn tablet write, 
Grave deep and strong, with hand of might, 
This good man's sole, last earthly right-^ 

His meed of human praise. 

Tes, write— but what P That, nobly bred, 

A soldier's life he chose and led. 

And gained a name for heart and head. 

From friend and foe ? 
No, write not that— 'tis true, but vain : 
England on many a bloody plain 
Such seed has sown like summer rain. 

For glory's transient glow. 

That when fair youth and strength declined, 
Cheerful, the war-sword he resigned, 
And strode upon the realms of mind 

With no uncertain foot? 
No, write not that— his efforts there 
Shall meet from time their guerdon fair. 
And take of fame their rightful share. 

As flowers spring from their root 

But on his hallowed 'tablet grave. 
Cut deep, so that your words may brave 
Time's longest roll of wearing wave-^ 
Cut deep, and fait, aud clear ; 
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And write that, in a sordid age, 
"When gold was God, and Mammon's rage 
Filled social life and learning's page, 
He who now lieth here 

Conld o'er that heartless serfdom rise, 
The last and greed of gold despise. 
Be rich, hut good, and great, and wise, 

'1 he Ouardian of the poor ; 
That on the acres of his soil 
Ko man for stinted wage did moil. 
Nor e'er in vain for ** leave to toil " 

Ask at ** Lis hrother's door." 

That ramestlj he strove to give 
His fellow man the means to live, 
To learn, to know, to think, to strive. 

If fall'n to rise again ; 
' And thus, though often sorely tried, 

He nohly li?ed, and fearless died, 
And hj his actions justified 

•* The ways of God to men." 



IV. 



Sktistiral |iif0mati0ii. 



IV. 



StaMral |nf0njmti0ii. 



POPULATION. 

In April, 1861, the population of our county, variouflly occu- 
pied and distributed oyer the surface, amounted to 335,409. 

The number of the male population was 164,144, and of 
the female, 171,265. The women and girls thus exceeded 
the men and boys by 7,121 ; but as a number of the men 
were at sea, the real disparity was something less than this 
number. The excess of females was greatest in the towns of 
Ipswich and Buiy St Edmund's ; but in Cosford, Thingoe, 
Hoxne, Bosmere, and Samford districts, the males exceeded 
the females in number. The annexed table exhibits the 
population of Suffolk at each Census from 1801 to 1861 in- 
clusive. 



TEARS. 


PEB80N8. 


IKCREA8B OF 


DECKBASB OP 


IVCRBASB 


DECRBA8B 


POPULATIOK. 


POPULATION. 


PER CENT. 


PER CEMT. 


1801 


214,404 










1811 


233,963 


19,659 




9 




1821 


271,641 


37,678 




16 




1831 


296,317 


24,776 




9 




1841 


316,073 


18,6t2 




6 




1851 


887,216 


21,885 




7 




1861 


335,409 


•• 


1,806 


• • 


2 



§"^f r3S Tl^ir!^*>i:X 7-^ TIT, i *T1L 



U'-r-ss j^ra ZiiiiEirs. 



-.l^y^F* uui -.-'Tiis. la 1^»L -iifr inxzibtf ir Tumifr^ in. 

-w^Ts* 'vnlAingr, TTk* ju^r^iia* if ^tli* ^^Tgoiaxian. warn 45 ptfr 
<)^nr. : ^ii^ jcuvtaati u niialiiiPri jinaES ^fas 121 ps'-xntL fit 
*lv* «wu^ ij^ruvL At "dui "n ffrmtPi p gyntgrrr it ie aBnmrv tnere 
-3*^;* 'V^ p#'T3r>ag v> ^'r^rx I ) junaES. li litil :ne jcsonxixiu- 
d^.r,ti Aa4 V* iir :ai!r»aaefL "iiiic :iiff -]ee!ipiM iuraaes wet* 

i'rvnv 1-^41 V^ 1 "^rvi tie iiier»aae if inixafliCBti ImoBbS was 
jjrr^Jii>r *i;«a t;-*ft In^^r^sai :f r»xuladiin. jmi diLS is in znanj' 
ri^p*^^ * ifvyi Vitt ''>t iie 'iesr^e if iznOTi^oDiiait in tie 

h^i'AL-R,^ at «^ ^Jeaaca La-T^ Ge«iL rstmaetl cms : 



r.Tpri.^.-7 3. TTmABCTHD. Bmacjr.?. 



->■> 



i^;. :;: >-:7 <ii iTO 

;•;•/; K'l .-J :j.:oT 449 



A \,f>MV'., ftA ;a w'!i kno-^Ti to travellers in Su^olk, is a very 
v/ifiahl'-, lifiit Jn t;i<j ^>ria^ii? definition it includes the hut on 
ih'r c/fuiuihu nnd tho rfi.-.tle on the hill, and the large pn:>por- 
\',(>u hi' frtufkU Uuf'iufnt^ in Suffolk is proved by the annual 
valij'- of i\i(i hoiift/ H. Ori!y 7 per cent, of all the houses in the 
roiinfy fire aww^wH* d io the I louse Duty. 67,000 householders 
in I'lillolk nfiide in housf s under £20 annual value, for only 
tf,>'/Ji lioiiH^H in ilio eounty aro liable to the House Duty. 
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BIRTH PLACES OF THE PEOPLE OF SUFFOLK. 

An examination of the birth places of the people of this 
county will exhibit the blending of the people of other 
counties with those of our own, and show how many of the 
residents of Sufifolk were actually bom in the county. 

Sufifolk, in 1861, contained natives of Ireland, of Scotland, 
of Wales, of islands in the British Soas, of the British 
Colonies, of the East Indies, of persons bom at saa and in 
foreign lands, as well as natives of every county in England 
and Wales. Taking the civil or geographical limits of the 
coimty, we find that 42,956 of the residents were bom out- 
side the limits of Sufiblk. Of this number Wales furnished 
191 ; Ireland, 752 ; Scotland, 512 ; British Colonies and 
East Indies, 439; Islands in the British Seaa, 62. In 
foreign lands 410 of our residents first drew breath, and 
27 were bom on the briny deep. Looking at the contribu- 
tions to the population of Suffolk from each of the counties, 
we find that Essex sent 7,618 ; Norfolk, 16,421 ; Cambridge, 
2,836 ; and Middlesex, 4,749. The numbers from each of 
the other counties are much smaller : — Bedford, 141 ; Berks, 
230 ; Buckingham, 157 ; Chester, 116 ; Cornwall, 135 ; Cum- 
berland, 42; Derby, 123 ; Devon, 422 ; Dorset, 151 ; Durham, 
137 ; Gloucester, 264 ; Hereford, 46 ; Hertford, 378 ; Hunt- 
ingdon, 178; Kent, 1,160; Lancaster, 357 ; Leicester, 156; 
Lincoln, 420 ; Monmouth, 26 ; Northampton, 212 ; Northum- 
berland, 145 ; Nottingham, 131 ; Oxford, 148 ; Eutland, 29 ; 
Salop, 94 ; Somerset, 254 ; Southampton, 512 ; Stafford, 165 ; 
Surrey, 975 ; Sussex, 404 ; Warwick, 225 ; Westmoreland, 19 ; 
Wilts, 181 ; Worcester, 116 ; York, 680. The residents bora 
within the limits of the county numbered 294,124. 

MIGRATION OF THE PEOPLE OF SUFFOLK. 

Comparison of the number of inhabitants in Suffolk, and 
the number returned for England and Wales as having boon 
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bom in the ooimty, shows how large a number of the 
"natives" have been absorbed in the active operations of 
other counties. 337,070 persons were enumerated in the 
civil county in 1861 ; but 400,604 persons in England and 
Wales were returned as " bom in Suffolk," so that the num- 
ber of persons in England and Wales belonging to Suffolk 
by birthj exceeded by 63,534 the actual number of inhabitants 
in the county. But even this does not fully exhibit the 
number of Suffolk people distributed over England and 
Wales. The residents bom in the county nimibered only 
294,124, leaving 106,480 persons bom in Suffolk as resident 
of other parts of England and Wales. More recruits have, 
with one exception, been sent from Suffolk to every county 
in England than it has received in return, in many instances 
three or four to one. Thus 

Cambridge has sent 2,836 to Suffolk, and received 4,823 from Suffolk. 



Sussex 


404 


9> 


If 


1,446 


Yorkshire 


„ 680 


» 


tl 


2,375 


Lancashire 


357 


>l 


II 


1,976 


Surrey , 


975 


II 


II 


10,811 „ 


Kent , 


1,160 


II 


II 


6,711 „ 


Middlesex , 


4,749 


II 


II 


34,090 „ 


Essex , 


, 7,618 


>» 


II 


15,334 „ 



THE BLIND IN SUFFOLK. 

The census of 1851 was the first that made us acquainted 
\fith the number of blind in Suffolk, and they were then 
found to be much more numerous than was previously sup- 
posed. In the census of 1861, the inquiry was repeated, and 
the number of persons returned as " blind," or " blind from 
birth" was, males 217, females 157, total 374. Of these, 35 
(including 10 females) were described as "blind from birth." 
Whatever may be the influences which induce diseases in the 
organs of sight, it is evident that there is a larger proportion 
of blind people in Suflblk than in many other districts. In 
every 10,000 males in England and Wales there were 10 
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blind ; but in SuflPolk there were 13 ; in Lancashire, 9 ; in 
Cheshire, 8 ; in the TVest Eiding of Yorkshire, 8 ; in Essex, 9 ; 
and in Norfolk, 13. In England and Wales, 1 in every 
1,037 persons were returned as blind ; in Suffolk the propor- 
tion was 1 in 897 persons. The proportion of those " blind 
from birth " to the total blind, is almost the same in Suffolk 
as it is in England and Wales. Of the blind females in 
Suffolk, 89 were 60 years of age and upwards, and 26 were 
80 years and upwards. Of those blind fr^m birth, 1 female 
only had reached 40 years of age, but two males had attained 
the age of 65. 

THE DEAF AND DUBiB IN SUFFOLK. 

The deaf and dumb are much less numerous than the blind, 
there being 13 blind in every 10,000 males in Suffolk, and 8 
deaf and dumb. The distribution of the deaf and dimib in 
England points to the fact that special influences, at present 
imperfectly understood, are in operation in particular locali- 
ties, and we find that in Suffolk, deaf and dumb persons in- 
creased from 195 persons in 1851, to 247 persons in 1861. 
In England and Wales, the proportion of living persons 
to 1 deaf and dumb person was 1,640, but in Suffolk it was 
only 1,358. The relative numbers of the sexes exhibit dis- 
proportion ; there were 8 male deaf mutes to 6 female deaf 
mutes. The contrast of age between the blind and the deaf 
and dumb is conspicuous. The numbers of the blind increase 
when we pass 40 years of age, but the numbers of the deaf 
and dimib are highest under 40 years of age. Of the 157 
blind females in Suffolk, only 37 are under 40 years of age ; 
but of the 106 deaf and dumb females, no less than 71 are 
under 40 years of age. 0£ the total blind, 85 had attained 
the age of 75 years ; of the total deaf and dumb, only 8 had 
attained to 75. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PFvOPLE. 

In 1861, the Population Returns were arranged by the 
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Registrar General into six classes, and the respective numbers 
of each class in Sufltolk, during the first week in April in that 
year, stood thus : 





Males. 


Females 


let Class Professional . 


4,200 


1,932 


2nd ,, Domestic . . . 


69,880 


138,411 


3rd „ Commercial . 


9,947 


388 


4th „ Agricultural. 


67,195 


7,751 


6th ,, Industrial . 


28,445 


18,273 


6th , Indefinite and Non- Productive 


4,472 


4,728 



The following tabulated returns give, as it were, a bird's 
eye view of the number of persons employed in the principal 
occupations in the county : 

OCCUPATIONS IN Tvnicn: theke was an Increase in the number of 

PKRSOXS KMPLOYKD IN SUFFOLK IN 1861 COMPARED WITH 1851. 





1851. 


1861. 




1851. 


1861. 


Post Office Emploj-es 


• H8 


188 


Employed on Kail- 






Police 


198 


254 


ways 


251 


580 


Clergymen 


542 


585 


Telegraph Service . . 





18 


IJarristers 


16 


30 


Seamen . . 


1117 


1424 


Phot()«,'raphic Artists 





40 


Farm Bailiffs 


581 


7S3 


GtiRTiil Teachers & 


) 


( ^^ 


Shepherds 


5^3 


878 


Teachers of Lau- 


5 o9 




Gardeners 


1521 


1735 


gua;;t.'s, Muks 


) 


( 11 


Gamekeepers 


315 


377 


General Teachers & 


) 


I 200 


Fisliermen 


008 


837 


Teachers of Lan- 


,« 


tn 


I'rinters . . 


270 


317 


f^ua^es, Friiiaks . . 


Coachmakers 


314 


341 


Civil Kiij^uiters . 


13 


19 


ri urn hers & Glacier?- 


704 


879 


Music Mistresses . . 


2:3 


41 


Milhvri^'hts 


98 


108 


Governesr.es 


o74 


4G8 


IJutchers . . 


80G 


915 


Femak' Servants — 






Fislimongers 


125 


2 45 


(leneral Servants . 


7;kj8 


0002 


Maltsters 


510 


019 


Housekeepers 


VIM 


1(34 2 


Innkeepers 


751 


7 56 


Cooks . . 


V>\b 


lojl) 


Tuhlicaus and Beer- 






Housemaids 


lOOi) 


1700 


sellers 


377 


519 


Nursemaids 


coo 


1171 


Grocers . . 


851 


1248 


Mak' Servants — 






Soap Boilers 





40 


Coachmen 


9S 


155 


Tanners . . 


87 


153 


Grooms 


1:0.3 


GO I 


S;i\vycrs . . 


401 


514 


Gardeners 


07 


155 


Thatcliers 


520 


544 


Commercial Ckrks . 


IGO 


338 


Drapers, Mercers . . 


490 


599 


Auelionei-rs 


08 


60 


Ga.s Works Service . 


35 


72 


A('eount:iiits 


40 


02 


Biiekinakcrs 


724 


873 


r;nvl.i-.-.k.MM 


2\) 


:;i 


i:...i; r M;i'<.r^ 


21 


50 
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OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THERE WAS A Decrease in the number op 

PEttSOyS employed in 8UPF0LK IN 1861 COMPARKD WITH 1851. 



Protestant Ministers 
Physicians and Sur- 
geons . . 
Schoolmasters 
Schoolmistresses 
General Srvnts.,Malt 
Bargemen 
Pilots . . 
Messengers, Errand 

Boys 
Farmers, Graziers 
Farm Servants, In- 
door ; Male 
Watchmakers 



1851. 


1861. 


130 


125 


232 


205 


356 


309 


95 i 


950 


1061 


960 


229 


145 


141 


117 


1195 


716 


5196 


4989 


2845 


959 


194 


164 



Architects 
Surveyors 
(Carpenters 
Bricklayers 
Masons . . 
Cabinet Makers 
Wheelwrights 
Bakers . . 
Tallow Chandlers 
Basket Makers 
Coopers . . 
Silk Manufacturers 
Shoemakers 
Tailors . 




occupations in which male juveniles were employed in SUFFOLK 

IN 1861. 

Under 

10 yean 

of Age. 

I 

12 
3 

16 
6 

1 

6 

1 

24 

1 





Under 




10 years 




of Ag«. 


Domestic Servants . 


3 


Gardener 


1 


Seaman 


1 


Errand Boys 


4 


Agricultural Labourers 


. 515 


Shepherds 


7 


Farm Servants (indoor) 


3 


Woodman 


1 


Cattle Dealer 


1 


Sailmaker 


1 



Carpet Manufacturer 

Silk 

Flax „ . 

Straw Plait „ 

Mat Makers . 

Hope Maker 

Brick Makers 

Earthenware Manufacturer 

Labourers 

Dependent on Relatives 



OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH FEMALE JUVENILES WERE EMPLOVED IN ' 


1861. 




Under 


lUto 15 




Under 


lUtul5 




10 years 


years 




10 years 


years 




of Age. 


of Age. 
4 




of Age. 


of Age. 


Shopwomen 




Hair Bristle Manu- 






Woollen Cloth Manu- 






facturers 


17 


75 


facturers 




14 


Brush & Broom ditto 


24 


67 


Silk ditto . 


19 


272 


General Servants 


3 


1063 


Cotton ditto 


2 


5 


Housekeeper 




1 


Straw Plait ditto 


103 


271 


Cook 




1 


Tailors . 




21 


Housemaids 




105 


Dressmakers 




121 


Nurses . , 


5 


293 


Seamstresses 


2 




Inn Servants 




10 


Shoemakers 




51 


Warehouse Women 




24 


Laundresses 




19 


Agricultural Labour- 






Clothes Dealers . 


2 




ers 


16 


49 


Net Makers 


•• 


17 


Pedlar . 
Gipsy 


1 
1 
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LIST or THE OCCUPATIONS IN EACH OP WHICH ABOVE TWO HUNDRED 
FEMALES WEEK EMPLOYED IN SUFFOLK IN 1861, AND THE NUMBER SO 
EMPLOYED. 



General Servants 


9002 


Seamstresses . . 799 


Milliners and Dressmakers 


4569 


Tailors . . . 642 


Laundresses 


2219 


Nurses (not Domestic Servants) 563 


Straw Plait Manufacturers 


1792 


Governesses . . 468 


Housemaids 


1760 


Hair Bristle Manufacturers 353 


Silk Manufacturers . 


. 1687 


A^^ricultural Lahoorers . 333 


Housekeepers . 


1642 


Staymakers . . .307 


Cooks 


. 1356 


Grocers . . 328 


Farm Servants (Indoor) . 


1215 


General Teachers . . 299 


Nursemaids . 


. 1171 


Brush and Broom Makers 273 


Charwomen 


1054 


Inn-keepers aQd Beershop- 


Schoolmistresses 


950 


keepers . . 209 
Net Makers . 212 


Shoemakers 


820 




MARR] 


[AGES. 



The Eegistrar-General has shown that " the fluctuation in 
the marriages of a country expresses the view which the 
great body of the people take of their prospects in the world." 
Such a view of the most important event in the lives of 
human beings invests it vrith an extra degree of interest, 
socially and commercially. The following table exhibits the 
number of marriages in Suffolk in the years 1851 — 3, and 
1861—3. 



1851. 1 


1852. 
2,326" 


1853. 
2,476 


1861. 


1 1862. 


1863. 


2,294 1 


2,298 


2,283 


2,430 



The Population lletums of 1861, when compared with 
those of 1851, exhibit a decrease in the numbers of the 
people ; but the decrease in the number of marriages in the 
three years ending 1863, compared with the returns of the 
ten years previous, is greater than that of the population. 

Of the marriages contracted in the years 1861 and 1862, 
there were 3,672 celebrated according to the rites of the 
Established Church. Exclusive of Roman Catholics, Quakers, 
and Jews, there were 482 other marriages, celebrated at 
Nonconformist places of worship, and 418 at the offices of 
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the Superintendent Eegistrars. In 1861, there were three 
Eomon Catholic and three Quaker marriages ; and in 1862, 
two Koman Catholic and one Quaker marriage. 

There is considerable improvement in the state of education 
in Suffolk, as shown by the marriage registers, but the im- 
provement is greatest on the female side. In the three years 
ending 1863, there were 2,121 females, and 2552 males, 
signed the marriage register with marks ; that is, thirty per 
cent, of the females, and thirty-six per cent, of the moles. 
But in the seven years, 1839 — 45, no less than forty-six per 
cent, of the men, and fifty-two per cent, of the women signed 
with marks. 

BIRTHS. 

There were 32,880 births registered in Suffolk during the 
three years ending 1863. This number does not, however, 
exactly represent the number that occurred, as the births of 
still-bom children are not registered. The term "still-bom'* 
implies children bom who never breathe in the world. If a 
premature infant of six months breathe, it is said to be bom 
olive, is registered omong the births, and, if it die, omong 
the deaths. The returns for the three years just mentioned 
exhibit o decrease in the number of illegitimate births. 
Although the proportion of illegitimate children cannot, 
without various other particulars, ser\'e as a standard of 
morality, nevertheless a remarkable frequency of such cases 
is, both morally and socially, o serious evil. The following 
table exhibits the number of births, and the number of 
illegitimates for the years 1861 — 3. 



KUMBER OF BIRTHS IN SUFFOLK 
DURIVO THE YBAB8 


' NUMB KB OF ILLEOITIHATE BIKTUtt 
IN SUFFOLK DURING THE TEARS 


1861. 1 1862. 1 


1863. 


1 1861. 


1862. 1 1863. 


10,921 10,951 


11,008 


888 


8^8 1 865 



DEATHS. 

In the three years ending 1863, there were 20,759 deaths 
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registered in the county of Suffolk ; the year 1862 being 
distinguished as a healthy, and that of 1863 as an unhealthy 
period. The mortality experienced in the summer quarter 
of 1863 was, in some districts of this county, greater than 
had been known for many years. In the year 1862, there 
were 6,135 deaths in this coimty ; but in 1863, there were 
7670, showing an increase of 1535 on the year, and being 
nearly 600 more than was ever previously registered in 
Suffolk in one year. We give here a table of the number of 
deaths in the three years ending 1863, and in the corres- 
ponding three years ending 1853 : — 



I)£ATHS IN SUFFOLK IN TUB THKEE 
YEARS, 1851-3. 


DEATHS IN SUFFOLK IN THE TIIKKE 
TEAKS, 1861-3. 


1851. 


1852. 


1833. 


1861. 1862. 1863. 


<..8:i9 


6,870 1 6,907 


6,951 


6,136 


7,670 


2().61d 


20,759 



On glancing over these returns, it will be observed that 
coincident with a decrease in the population, when compared 
"with 1851, we have in the years 1861: — 3 a decrease in the 
number of marriages, an increase in the number of births, and 
an increase in the number of deaths. 



RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

At the Census in 1861, an accoimt of the religious con- 
dition of the people was not taken. Full particulars were, 
however, obtained at the previous Census, 1851 ; and as these 
lletums are important in many respects, we condense the 
leading facts from those relating to Suffolk, in order to show 
the number of persons that attended places of worship, the 
number of places provided for woi^sliip, and the particular 
doctrines and forms of the parties for whom these provisions 
were made. 

In 1851, the population of Suffolk was 037,215. Of this 
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popiilation, tliere wore in the afternoon of Sunday, March 
30th, 136,820 persons attending public worship in 719 
places ; of these 136,820 attendants, nearly two-thirds, ^ 
86,095, belonged to the Church of England. The largest 
numbers among the Dissenters were Baptists, 18,415, 
Independents, 18,181, "Wesleyan Methodists, 6,473, Primi- 
tive Methodists, 5,822. 

There were 895 places of worship in the county; and, 
including an Estimate for Eetums, which omitted to men- 
tion the number of sittings, there were 239,403 sittings. 
Of these places of worship, 716, with 221,377 sittings, were 
open in the morning ; 719, with 208,427 sittings, were open 
in the afternoon ; and 290, with 91,756 sittings, were open 
in the evening. 

The total nimiber of sittings provided by each religious 
body may be thus exhibited : — Church of England, 157,476 ; 
Independent, 31,466 ; Particular Baptists, 24,515 ; Baptists 
(imdefined), 14,304; Wesleyan Methodists, 14,649; Primi- 
tive Methodists, 7,740 ; Society of Friends, 2,380 ; Unitari- 
ans, 1,270 ; Wesleyan Methodist Association, 395 ; Wesleyan 
Keformers, 518; Brethren, 400; Eoman Catholics, 725; 
Mormons, 233; Jews, 10; Isolated Congregations, 1,780. 

The Church of England had 519 places of worship. Of 
these, 455 were open in the morning, 430 in the afternoon, 
and 36 in the evening. The Independents had 90 places 
of worship, of which 59 wore open for the morning service, 
61 in the afternoon, and 68 in the evening. The Baptists 
had 91 places of worship, and opened 70 in the morning, 
71 in the afternoon, and 57 in the evening. The Wesleyans 
had 163 places of worship ; 104 were open in the morning, 
137 in the afternoon, and 113 in the evening. The Mormons 
had tlireo places of worship, each of which was open morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 

On comparing the number of attendants with the nimiber 
of sittings available during each part of the day, it was found 
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that during the morning and afternoon, but little more than 
halfoi the accommodation actually available was used; and 
in the evening, less than half of the available sittings were 
occupied. 

The lowest proportion of attendants, to population, occurred 
in the Mutford Union; and the highest proportion in the 
Eisbridge Union. In the Biuy St. Edmund's, Ipswich, and 
Mutford Unions, more than two-thirds of the population 
were absent irom public worship. 

PAUPERISM. 

The county of Suffolk has been for a great many years 
notorious for the extent of its pauperism ; and prior to the 
Poor Law Amendment Act coming into operation, it was 
more deeply pauperised than any other county in England. 
The cost of poor relief per head in 1834, on the population 
of 1831, was, in Hoxne Union, £1 55. 0\d. ; in Hartismere 
Union, £1 Is. 5^^. ; and in Cosford Union, £1 Is. 4Jrf. 
But even this exhibition of the cost in these Unions fails 
to show the enormous pressure which some parishes in the 
county were compelled to bear. In Bacton, the cost per 
head was £1 7s. M. ; in Stradbroke, £1 lOs. 2d. ; in What- 
field, £2 Os. 7d. ; and in Barsham, £3 16s. 0^. Generally 
speaking, the Workhouse was a large " Almshouse," where 
the indolent, able-bodied labourer was maintained in sensual 
indulgence. The lavish expenditure that characterised the 
provision department became notorious to the whole county. 
Hundreds availed tliemselvos of this mode of living, pre- 
ferring the comfoii: and security of residence in a Workhouse 
to either industrial labour or out-door relief. And that the 
diet table was on a scale so exceedingly liberal that the 
inmates were far better fed than it was possible for thorn 
to be at their own homes, the following particulars of the 
dietaries of various Houses of Industry, in 1834, will 
prove : — 
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WEKKLT DIETA.RT TABLE FOU ABLE-BODIED PAUPERS. 



Parish Workhouse or 
Hoose of Industry. 



Workhouse, Parish of FramliDgham 
Onehouse House, Stow Hundred 
Bulcamp House, Blythiug Hundred 
Barham House, Bosmere Hundred 
Nacton House, Ck)lnei8 Hundred 
Eye Parish Workhouse . 
Semer House, Cosford Hundred 
Tattingstone House, Samford Hund 
Oilbert*8 Union House, Oulton 



Ounces of 






solid Food, 


Pints of 




Bread, 


^^^ 


YegetoUes 


Cheese. 
Cooked 


Nutritious 




Diet, such 
as Milk. 


in 


Meat, 




Meat 


^"iR,sr 


Pounds. 


Dumplings, 




etc., etc. 






194 


18 


24 


203 


10) 


24 


210 


16 


211 


134 


32 


217 


24 


32 


224 


21 


16 


2334 


14 


— 


247 


13| 


— 


265} 


12i 


32 



Beer 

in 

Pints. 



9 
14 

7 

14 
14 
16 
14 
12 

9 



The pauper class is still a large class in Suffolk, but, 
happily, a class decreasing in numbers. In the five years 
ending March, 1853, the annual average number of persons 
relieved was 26,582; but in the three years ending January 
Ist, 1865, the average, annually, was only 24,027 — ^nearly 
one in twelve of the entire population of the county. The 
cost of supporting what Thomas Carlyle calls " this army 
of paupers," averages about £185,000 a year. Thus, in 
the year ending Lady Day, 1863, the cost of indoor main- 
tenance was £20,224 ; and the amount of out-relief was 
£83,144. The salaries and rations of the officers, including 
the sums re-paid to Her Majesty's Treasury, amount to 
£18,710 (nearly as much as the maintenance of the in-door 
poor). On January 1st, 1865, there were 23,944 paui)ers 
relieved: the in-door paupers numbering 2,574, and the 
out-door 21,379. But the able-bodied adults among them 
were only 587 in-door, and 4398 out-door. The following 
table exhibits at one view the present state of pauperism, 
and the cost of paui)erism in the county of Suffolk : — 
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Pint of 


First of 






January, 


January, 






1864. 


1865. 


Total number of Paupers relieved 


, 


24,113 


23,944 


Number of Indoor Poor 


, 


2,582 


2,574 


„ Outdoor Poor 


, 


21,631 


21,379 


„ Able-bodied Adults . 


Indoor 


59) 


587 


»» »» »» 


Outdoor 


4,505 


4,398 



RKTURyS RKLATINO TO TflR YKAR ENDING LADY 


DAT, 1864. 


Total 
ReceipU 
ftoni Poor 

Rate 
Returns, 


In 
Main- 
tenance. 


Out 
Relief. 


Mainte- 
nance 
of Lunatics 
in Asylums 


Salaries 

and 
Rations, 
etc., etc. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture of 
Relief to 
the Poor. 


Payment* 

towards 

County 01 

Borough 

Rates. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


186,764 


17,012 


79,379 


10,253 


19,026 


135,775 


30,546 


184,721 



THE COMPARATIVE WEEKLY COST OF INDOOIt AND OUTDOOR RELIEF PER 
100 OF POPXJLATION FOR THE TEARS ENDING LADT-DAT, 1852-3, AND 
THE TEARS ENDING LADY-DAY, 1862-3; ALSO THE COST PER BEAD OF 
POOR RELIEF IN 1834. 









1 


Average Weekly Cost of Indoor 




Popu- 


Cost of Poor Re- . 


and Outdoor Relief per 100 of 


Unions. 


lation in 


lief per Head in 


ropulation for the Years ending 




1861. 


1834 «in the Po- 
pulation oi 1831. , 


Lady-day :— 








1 










1 


1852. 


1853 


1862. 


1863. 






£ 


s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


s. (1.1 s. d. 


Blvthinrj 


20,84S 





17 1 


9 6 


8 11 


10 2; 9 2 


Bosinere & Claydon . 


ir,,174 





17 11 


10 4 


11 2 


12 41 11 10 


Burv St. Edmund's . 


13,318 




♦ 


10 1( 


11 8 


13 8 14 


Cosford . 


17,376 


1 


1 43 


8 7 


8 9 


13 4 14 1 


Hartismere 


17,665 


1 


1 5k 


14 9 


14 11 


13 4 12 8 


lloxne . 


14,694 


1 


5 04 


15 1 


14 1 


14 0| 14 5 


Ipswich . 
Mildnihall 


37,881 





13 31 


10 7 


11 4 


12 11 10 5 


9,595 





14 10} 


10 


9 10 


16 


16 8 


Mutlord & Lothing 
















land . 


24,050 




♦ 


6 C 


6 2 


10 3 


7 11 


Ploniesgate 


20,720 





10 1} 


12 1 


13 7 


13 4 


12 9 


Kisbiid^e 
Saniford . 


17,432 





17 Sh 


14 


14 2 


17 16 6 


12,736 




* 


5 11 


7 (i 


10 7' 10 6 


Stow 


20,908 





14 8-J 


10 11 


10 10 


12 11, 12 6 


Sudbury . 


31,415 





13 0^^ 


13 3 


14 1 


18 61 17 5 


Thiiigoo . 


18,224 





16 1^ 


14 4 


13 11 


14 10! 14 6 


Wangford 


13,619 





16 11^ 


11 9 


11 10 


i 13 7 


14 3 


"NVoodbridge . 


22,754 





16 llj 


14 10 


13 7 


,14 1 


13 5 



* The cost of these Unions cann«>t ho ascertained, as they did not dissolve their incor- 
porations until several yeais after 18C4. 
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The foregoing extracts from tables, kindly furnished by 
Sir John Walsham, Bart., exhibit the^ comparative cost of 
relief in the several Unions of this county at two different 
periods, ten years apart. We have also added, for still 
further comparison, the cost per head of pauperism in four- 
teen of the Unions in. the year 1834. 

CRIME. 

There are several indications at the present time of the 
improved social condition of the people of Suffolk ; and an 
opinion prevails among those best able to judge, that we 
may add to these indications the fact that crime has, during 
the last few years, decreased in this county, both in its 
extent and its enormity. But though this impression is 
strong on the minds of many persons holding official posi- 
tions, it is not easy to prove it by statistical returns. The 
following table is compiled from Returns furnished by the 
Home Office, but it fails to elucidate the very point that 
wants to be proved. 



A BETT7RK OF THR KXTMBER OF <' C0HMITHENT8 FOR TBIAL" IN THK 
C0U7XTY OF SUFFOLK (INCLUDING THE BOROUQQS) IN THE YEARS 



1850 


1351 


1852 


1853 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


472 


629 


609 


521 


177 


243 


243 


248 


A RKTUBN OF THE NUMBER OF "SUMMARY CONVICTIONS" IN THE 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK (INCLUDING THE BOBOUGHS) IN THE YEARS 




1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 








1922 


1930 


2158 


2020 



Here we see that the commitments for trial have decreased 
in ten years from 629 in 1851 to 243 in 1861 ; but a great 
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proportion of this decrease, in the number of commitments 
is owing to alterations in the Criminal Law. The Smnmaiy 
Jurisdiction Act gave the power to persons charged with 
certain indictable offences, the opportunity of being tried 
at Petty Sessions, and acquitted or convicted summaiilj.- 
This Act, therefore, by giving increased power to magis- 
trates, greatly reduced the number of commitments, and 
will almost account for the decrease exhibited in the above 
Return. 

The " Smnmary Convictions " for the four years ending 
1863, are very numerous ; but as the Home Office could not 
famish a similar Hetum for the four years ending 1853 
or for any one of these years, the prevailing opinion as to 
the decrease of crime remains, as far as statistical state- 
ments are concerned, unproved. 

At the Sessions convened for the Borough of Ipswich, 
in January, 1865, there was not a prisoner for trial ; and 
this singulaj, and as fax as is known, unprecedented event 
in the memory of persons living, was marked by the Mayor 
presenting to the Recorder a pair of white gloves, to com- 
memorate the Maiden Sessions — a Sessions at which there 
was no prisoner to try. Although this circumstance does 
not prove the absence of crime in the town of Ipswich, 
it evidences the absence of those violent and malicious 
offences against person and property which are the surest 
indications of moral debasement. 

LITERARY INSTITUTES IN SUFFOLK. 

The merest glance at the tabular statement in page 434 will 
show that the love of literature is not very strongly developed 
in Suffolk. Among the males, we find only 3,478 members 
of Literary Institutes in the county, although the adult 
males, twenty years of age and above, numbered 85,613 ; 
and, be it remembered, a considerable number of these 3,478 
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members are under twenty years of age. Then, again, wo find 
only 204 female members of Literary Institutes out of 94,472 
females in the county twenty years of age and upwards. 
According to the Census Report in 1851, there were 2,808 
.members of Literary Institutes ; the above Eetum therefore 
shows an increase of 874 members in ten years ; but two- 
thirds of this increase has occurred in the Town of Ipswich 
alone. Since the Returns of 1851, " Institutes " have 
been established at Debenham, Mildenhall, and Eye ; and 
Reading Rooms opened at Wrentham and Hadleigh. That 
at Debenham has been very materially aided by Lord Henni- 
ker ; that at Mildenhall by Sir Charles and Lady Bimbiuy ; 
and that at Eye by Lady Caroline Kerrison. The " Leiston 
Institute " is indebted to Richard Garrett, Esq., not only for 
the use of the room, but also for fire and gas, which that gen- 
tleman provides at his own expense. The Mechanics' Insti- 
tute at Bury St. Edmund's has also the use of its rooms 
rent free. In fact, several of the Institutes are not what 
may be called self-supporting; and those at Ipswich and 
Stowmarket are in a more prosperous condition than any 
others in the coimty. 

Comparing 1851 with 1865, we find that at Clare, the 
members of the Institute have decreased from 104 to 75 ; 
at llalesworth, from 100 to 83 ; at Leiston, from 124 to 85 ; 
at Woodbridge, from 150 to 93 ; and at Yoxford, from 93 
to 56. The Ipswich Literary Institute, with its 102 mem- 
bers in 1851, has ceased to exist. The Bures Reading Room 
has merged into tlie Parochial Lending Library ; the Low- 
estoft Mechanics' Institute, which in 1851 had 150 members, 
was obliged to wind up its affairs in October, 1865, leaving 
a deficiency of ten pounds to be made good by the Executive ; 
and the Woodbridge Institute had 1,400 vols, in 1851, and 
now, after fourteen years, making allowance for " lost " and 
"unfit for use," has no larger nimiber. Were we not jus- 
tified, therefore, in making our opening remark, that the 
love of literature in Suffolk is not very strongly developed P 
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CONDITIOK OF LITEKABT 


INSTITUTES 


IW SUFFOLK IN 


1865. 








No. ofMeni 










= :l^ 


bers, 






No. af 

VQl*. 




,i %? 










IjuUtotot. 


|3| 




-E 


1 


IUt« of Anniul 


Asnnml 


in 




1 


Subfcdftion 


Income. 


Llbm- 


3ms»Am Publk tibmry . 


isas 


ftO 


7 


S7 


31a. 


£.90 


5500 


BeoBlw Working Men'™ Inititutp' 


la-iA 


M 


S 


57 


4>, 44. imd lOii. 


40 


100 


BtUT Bt. Eilmtind'B AthciuiMim 


1SS3 


300 


60 


3JMJ 


M8.6El.imd««, 


500 


7500 


Institute , , / 


1824 


05 




6S 


10a, flU. 


70 


5500 


Bury &wl West fiwflfolk Librair 


1846 


.. 


». 


140 


31a. 




SflOO 


Claro UtftmiT Infltitiite 


Ifl^O 


75 




75 


tlft., lOi. M, and 54. 


m 


600 


DelM'nkani M^-Lliankit' IntHtute 


1^53 


40 


i& 


55 


^. 


20 


550 


Eye UUtT»ry iDntltutfl 


1 18&8 


&1 




&1 


IQi. Ikt. And 5a. 


25 lOjj. 


031 


Fmnilitiahaiii MeeUAftlus'Tiiititute 


1R44 


40 


.. 


40 


Sa. 


17 15i. 


500 


i&5a 


&0 




(H) 


in. uid 4a. 


30 


.. 


H*l*'iiwprLh Me/:;hftulc*' lUilUutii 


18^ 


70 


'i 


S3 


I0». Kiid St. 


»0 


1200 


IpBwkli PtibJlc Ltbrarjf 


1791 


ISA 


85 


iliO 


3111, 




9'im 


„ Meclmni.ji* Institute 


|»'iI4 


t.05 


la 


(SIT 


lOfl. 


4»0 


7600 


,, Orwdl Work* . 


1S30 


S.JO 




'im 


4a. 4d. 


4i> 


3850 


„ WorkiDg Mpn'a ColUgo 


1S<3'2 


eM 


+> 


063 


ai.sd. 


144 


lODO 


1S50 


.. 


.. 


65 


U. 


50 


S500 


Mdfqni Utomry InstitntB \ 


ie4» 


OT 


« 


97 


]10». fld, 7i. fld.,1 

t 5ft., Indict, 4*, J: 

lOi. and Ihi, 


44 


&>a 


Mildfthhall Merluialea" Jnstittttt 


1850 


&i 


3 


A5 


25 


&m 


Njiylitn^ Literary „ 


1851 


2i 




34 


lOfi. 


20 


180 


NccHlliam Market Medumics'^ 


18M 


fil 


*2 


£3 


1311. uid H^ 




s^ 


Stowmjirket „ „ 


1&40 


loa 


34 


18# 


Ma., S*., jmd 9fl, 


m 


2500 


Biidbtiry », ,, 


isa4 


1324 


e 


13& 


JH.. 12i.fld..*iidai. 


13a 


1100 


Wftoilbfidga „ „ 


issa 


*0 


3 


))9 


109. ai]d6*;kdki. 


&5 


I4d0 


T^ronthara Bcsdiiigr Eoora 


if^r 


ai 




fil 


lOs. and 3s 


15 


OM 


Tcntror^ Me«Uiuilc** Inatituto 


1S61 


22 


34 


6e 


IQs. juid 5!i. Indlei. 


35 


mit 



There are other Libraries in Suffolk, as the Corporation 
Library, Ipswich, with its 922 vols., representing Go9 works, 
but these are not at present accessible to the public; and 
the Library at the Ipswich Museum, which is only for 
reference. 



IX. 



THE REFORM STRUGGLE AT IPSWICH IN 1820 ; 

OR THE HISTOBY OF 

LENNARD AND HALDIMAND'S ELECTION. 

The political triumph gained by the Eeformers at Ipwich in 1820, 
and popularly known as ** the Lennard and Haldimana election,*' will 
ever be memorable in the political history of the Borough. Nearly 
half-a-century has elapsed since that event took place, and as the 
passions and prejudices then excited are allayed, and the principal com- 
batants, as well as the vast majority of those who fought under their 
leadership, have thrown off this mortal coil, we may now endeavour to 
place before our readers a sketch of the greatest political conflict that 
ever occurred within the precincts of Ipswich, indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the contest of Bamardiston and Parker against the son of Sir 
Roger North, in 1640 ; that of Staunton and Wollaston, against the son 
of the Earl of Dysart, in 1764 ; and that of Dundas and Kelly against 
Morrison and Wason, in 1835, there is nothing in the political annals of 
the Borough that will bear any comparison with the conflict of 1820. 
Thomas Carlyle has in his inimitable manner given us a picture of the 
election at Ipswich for the Long Parliament, in 1640, when the struggle 
was between Puritan and Royalist : be it our more humble task to 
attempt a rough sketch of an election in times within the memory of 
many now living, when the struggle may be said to have been between 
the aristocracy and the people — or Conservatism and Progress. 

A consideration of the causes which led to the strong class-antagonism 
which largely prevailed throughout the country belongs to the province 
of the general historian. The local circumstances under which the con- 
flict referred to took place, was to a oertain extent peculiar to Ipswich, 
and may therefore properly claim our attention. The Corporate Body, 
according to the charter and constitution of the Borough, consisted of 
two Bailiffs, twelve Portmen, twenty-four Common-councilmen, and an 
indefinite number of Freemen. The Portmen and Common-councilmen 
were self-elected, each by a majority of their respective bodies, and. 
singularly enough, the Portmen were by this means all Reformers, and 
the Common-councilmen all Tories, or Blues. The two {parties beinff 
politically opposed, Bailifis were chosen from that partv which happened 
.to have the ascendancy among the Burgesses. Unaer these circum- 
stances, Chief Magistrates were sometimes appointed who enjoyed neither 
the respect nor the confidence of the inhabitants. The freedom of the 
Borougn was acquired by birth, apprenticeship, purchase, and sift. 

There were about 1000 Freemen, but more tnan half of them were 
non-resident. A oondderable majority of those who resided in the Town 
were journeyman meohanios and laooorers. A few years after thii 
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event, it was found that of the whole of the Registered Freemen of 
Ipswich, only 138 occupied houses of the value of £10 and upwards 9 
and of these 138, only 28 were rated at £10 and upwards; and of the 
28, one-half were members of the Common Council, No less than 4S 
of the number were excused payment of rates. There were about 60 
merchants and manufacturers in the Town, but only 7 of them were 
Freemen. There were 22 medical practitioners, but only 3 of them were 
Freemen. Still further, to prove that the Burgesses were among the 
poorest of the inhabitants, we mention that in the parish of St. Margaret, 
tlicre were 92 inhabitants rated at £10 and upwards. There were 33 
Free Burgesses rated, but only 3 were rated at £10 and upwards. In 
St. Clement's, there were 75 Burgesses on the Kate-book, but the whole 
of their Assessments amounted only to £229 6s. ; while tiie total Assess- 
ment of the parish was £3,721 3s. It will, thus be seen that those 
inhabitants of the Town who were best qualified by their education and 
station in society to promote the interests of the Borough, had no voiee 
in the management of its atf'airs; while a bodv of Freemen, whose con- 
dition in life exposed them to the influence of corruption, and disquali* 
lied them for the performance of official duties, were entrusted wim the 
election of Chief Magistrates, and were themselves exclusively eligible 
for the Municipal offices of the Borough. The Blues had possessed the 
lead in the Town for many vears, and some of the most influential men 
of the Town belonged to that party. These gentlemen regarded the 
lievolution of 1688 as a dangerous innovation, and they exhibited their 
attachment to the principles of the Stuart family by displaying otik 
boughs at their doorways, on each successive 29th of May. A "Pitt" 
Club was formed, and held its annual dinner in commemoration of the 
great man's birth ; and the men who would not sport ** true blue " 
colours, or drink deep potations to the memory of the " Heaven- born 
Minister," were expelled from the society of their ultra-loyal fellow- 
townsmen. Any man who professed Radical principles was looked upon 
bv the 'lories with suspicion, and regardea as one who was continu- 
ally plotting to overturn the constitution of society by pushing the 
renjM'Ctahlcs from their stools, and plundering them of their property ; 
and to show the extent to wlach party-feeling prevailed, we mention 
that at one of the public dinners given by the Bailiffs, the following 
toast was given with applause: — *'May the types of every Jacobin 
printer bo conv<Tt<d into musket-balls, and every Democrat receive a 
proof impression ! " 

These eauses scorn quite suflicient to account for the unexampled zeal 
and activity manifested by the Reformers at the contest in 1820. But 
there was another cause which, perhaps more than any other, stimulated 
them on this particular occasion. The Borough had long been considered 
as under the influence of the Government, and that, in fact, the minis- 
ters norainrtted the members, as the Marquis of Hertford did for the 
Borough of Orlord, and the Marquis Cornwallis for the Borough of Eve. 
The Reformers had long desired to wipe off this reproach, but they felt 
themselves unable to do so. At the election, however, in 1818, Mr. 
llenry Baring, of the lirni of Baring and Co, London, without being 
solicited, offered himself as a candidate on the Reform side, in opposition 
to Messrs. Crickitt and Newton. This gentleman came into the Town 
a ])ertect stran;;er ; and though he only came the day before the election, 
alter six days* polling and registering more than 800 voters, he was 
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only defeated by 32. This showed to the Reformers their real strength, 
and prepared them better than anything else for the struggle in 1820. 
Mr. Banog was so pleased with the exertions of the friends in Ipswich 
who laboured for him on that occasion, that, before leaving them, he 
declared that as long as health permitted him, they should never want a 
candidate to support their cause. When, therefore, the decease of George 
III., in 1820, led to a dissolution of Parliament, the Reformers of Ipswich 
naturally looked to Mr. Baring to redeem his pledge, by becoming once 
more their leader in a political struggle. Mr. iiaring, however, felt 
himself physically unable to bear the mtigne which, as he said, must 
necessarily be undergone by any candidate who would struggle at the 
approaching election to rescue the Borough from ministerial bondage 
and domestic thraldom. But though unaole to do battle himself, he 
promised to use his utmost endeavours to introduce two gentlemen to the 
electors, upon whose exertions they might rely. 

Thus assured of a contest, the Reformers immediately commenced 
working operations. Many of the leading inhabitants of the town, who 
were continually reminded of the necessity for Reform in Parliament 
by their exclusion from Corporate offices and consequent inability to take 
part in the management of Corporate afi'airs, joined with the Portmen 
and the Free Burgesses on the Whig side. Two Committees were 
forued on the plan of a deliberative and executive assembly ; and their 
meetings were held at the ** Golden Lion." Among tho members of the 
first Committee, were Benjamin Brame, Frederick Francis Seekamp, 
William Bernard Clarke, William Hammond, Henry Alexander, Thomas 
Green, William Pearson, Jeremiah Head, and H. BuchanaD, Esqrs. The 
other Committee consisted chiefly of younger and less influential men, 
who were more likely to do the real work of the election. On this Com- 
mittee were Messrs. John Head, Alfred Head, William Stephenson Fitch, 
John May, William May, Charles Cowell, Thomas Crawley, and Robert 
Gill Hanson. N^one of these were Free Burgesses ; and, indeed, it was 
remarked that the most active canvassers at this election were those who 
had not the privilege of voting. A London Committee was formed, who 
sat daily at the ** Four Swans," Bishopxate Street, and the energetic 
H. Buchanan, Esq., of Stowmarket, was made Chairman. 

On the 18th of February, the Reformers issued a placard statinff that 
Thomas Baprett Lennard, Esq., son of Sir Thomas B. Lennard, Bart., 
of Bull House, in Essex, would on the following day address the electors 
at the Assembly Rooms, at seven o'clock in the evening, for the purpose 
of offering himself as a Candidate for Representing the Borough iii 
Parliament. This gentleman arrived at William Pearson's, Esq., Solici- 
tor, about noon, on the 19th. and, accompanied by that gentleman, 
immediately proceeded to call upon the Portmen and other leading 
supporters of the cause. At the meeting in the evening, he was most 
enthusiastically received by the Free Burj^esses. On the following 
Thursday, another public meeting was held, to introduce William 
Haldimand, Esq., one of the Directors of the Bank of England, to the 
electors of the Borough. A band of music preceded the gentleman to the 
place of meeting, and a large number of influential supporters accom- 
panied him. Gratified at their enthusiastic reception, Messrs. Lennard 
and Haldimand repaired to Loudon for the purpose of canvassing such of 
the Free Burgesses of Ipswich as were residents of the great Metropolis 
and its vicinity. A few days only had elapsed before they declared that 
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theirsaocess was nnpreoedeiited, and that if the Electors of Ipswich onlj 
manifested the same spirit of independence, the triumph of the cause was 
certain. As these gentlemen were to return to Ipswich on the third of 
March, to prosecute with vigour the canvass in the Borough, their friends 
resolved upon getting up a procession to escort them into the Town. This, 
which was the prelude to the magnificence afterwards exhihited, surpassed 
all former processions, and, in point of display, comprised all that was 
calculated to command a triumphant success. The Candidates were met 
at Copdock Elm hy a numerous hody of gentlemen on horsehack, and the 
** Ipswich Journal" says that *' at the * Royal William Inn,' and at the 
entrance to tit. Matthew's Street, so great was the concourse of spectators 
that it seemed as if the entire population of the Town was assemhled." 
In the procession, a hanner of immense size, of orange silk trimmed 
with purple fringe, profusely decorated with favours, and hearing the 
Arms of the Town, emhlazoned and surmounted hy the British Lion, 
was home hy 16 men on a frame, while a large hody of horsemen, and a 
numher of carriages, including those of Sir William Middleton, and 
other gentlemen, and containing Sir William himself, R. M. Raikes, 
Esq., a Bank Director, the nephew of Mr. Haldimand, Mr. Luard, the 
well-known friend of Mr. Baring, the Rev. Charles Fonnereau, of Christ 
Church, and other gentlemen, escorted the Candidates. 

In the meantime, it must not he supposed that the Blues were inactive. 
Mr. Newton, who had in conjunction with Mr. Criokitt heen elected in 
1818, '* felt induced, from private circumstances, to decline going again 
into a contest," and Mr. Round, who had previously heen elected as 
Memher for the Borough, upon being solicited h^ a section of the Free 
Burgesses, agreed to become a candidate in his stead. Mr. Criokitt 
having been sent by the Burgesses of Ipswich as their representative in 
three successive Parliaments, ** felt quite confident of again experienc- 
ing a repetition of those favors that had placed him in so proud and 
envied a position." A Committee was formed, who sat daily at the 
White Horse Hotel, James Weon, Esq., being Chairman. On this 
Committee, and aiding the Committee, were many staunch Tories who 
were not Free Burgesses. There was also a London Committee, who held 
their sittings in the Metropolis, and the late Mr. Simon Jackaman, a 
great tactician in electioneering matters, was one of its most active 
members. On the 26th of February, these gentlemen were escorted into 
the Town by a large procession with flags, banners, and music, and a 
cavalcade of horsemen, and each of them addressed the electors. 

Tuesday, March 7th, was the day fixed for the Election. The BailiflTs 
were John Eddowes Sparrowe, and James Thorndike, Esqrs. The business 
of the day was opened by Mr. Thorndike, the Senior Bailiff", and the 
routine of business having been disposed of, Robert Alexander Criokitt, 
Esq., was proposed by the Rev. Iliomas Reeve, and seconded by the 
Rev. Fred. Leathes ; John Round, Esq., was proposed by Major Broke, 
and seconded by Major Stisted; Thomas Barrett Lennard, Esq., was 
proposed by Mr. Wm. Barnard Clarke, and seconded by Mr. Hammond ; 
William Haldimand, Esq., was proposed by Mr. Bramo, and seconded by 
Mr. Seekamp. The Blues, whose watchword was, ** Church and State, * 
selected the supporters of the Candidates from the Church and the Army ; 
the Yellows selected four Portmen for the distinguished honour. Imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Nomination, between two and thred 
o'clock in the afternoon, polling commenced. The first three votes were 
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forCiiokitt and Round, vii.: Nathaniel Lee Aoton, Esq., Mr. William 
Clarke, and Major Broke. The fourth man was a Free Burgess on the 
Yellow side, well-known for his hounce and splutter, Mr. Gregory Mulley, 
who afterwards kept the '* Crown and Sceptre" Inn. More than 300 
voters polled before 5 o'c^k, when the books closed for the first day ; and 
to show how vigorously the predominant party had laboured, we only need 
mention that among those on the Blue side were Burgesses from Wol- 
verhampton, Plymouth, London, Greenwich, Chatham, Woolwich, and 
Maldon. The Yellows also had some voters from London and Bury St. 
Edmund's. Among the Townsmen who voted that day, on the Yellow 
side, were **Tom Harrison," a poor victim of election iniquity, well- 
known to those of a later generation as ** the Blessed Man;" Joseph Bird, 
a poor man, whom the Rev. G. H. Greene, in his fiery and unchristian 
zeal afterwards publicly stigmatized as the Robespierre of Ipswich ; 
" Tony Breckles," ** Bobby Bird," and Sir William Middleton. Among 
those who gave their maiden votes on this day, was a gentleman who 
has now for many years been elected as one of the Representatives of 
this Borough— John Chevallier Cobbold, Esq., who voted for Criokitt 
and Round. Mr. Cobbold obtained his freedom by being articled for 
seven years to a Reformer, William Hammond, Esq., one of the Portmen; 
and we believe we are right in stating that this was not simply Mr. Cob- 
bold's first vote for Members of Parliament, but it was also the first time 
that any member of his family had the power of voting in the Borough 
of Ipswich. At the close of the first day s Poll the numbers were 

Lennard Haldimand Crickitt Round 

167 166 121 120 

One voter, Mr. William Brooks, had voted for Lennard and Crickitt. 

The arrival of voters in the Blue interest by the evening coaches was 
hailed with joyous exultations ; the Yellows also had a great accession 
of numbers by special coaches, and the exertions made by both parties 
indicated a protracted contest. On the Wednesday morning, a number 
of the personal friends of Messrs. Lennard and Haldimand arrived in 
five carriages and four, and so great waji the excitement, that nothing 
less than a procession through the principal streets, with fiags and music, 
would suit tne small fry of partisans, and to this the gentlemen submit- 
ted, amidst the shouts of an immense throng of people. During the day 
the out-voters kept coming into the town, some of them from long 
distances ; and whilst on the first day of the election, the value of a vote 
was only about ten shillings, it had risen before the close of the second 
day's poll to twenty pounds, and Mr. Buchanan, we understand, has 
mentioned that as much as fifty pounds was given to some of the 
London voters. The Blues polled the largest number of yoters, but the 
Reformers still maintained a majority. Xifearly 660 voters had polled 
at the close of the second day*s proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the great exertions made on the nrevions day, the 
Blues succeeded in bringing 1 10 votes to the poll on tne third day, and 
the Yellows no less than 1 17. Among the voters this day on the Blue 
side, were the Rev. Sterling Westhorp, George Schulen (of the Pottery), 
and Captain James Hallum ; and on the {Leform ^ide, Stephen Abbott 
Notoutt, Charles Chambers Hammond, John Parish Hammond, Esqrs., 
and Messrs. Robert Ralph, Benjamin Hamblin, Stephen King, and 
George Gooding, Sen, The ** Cooping of Voters " was now exemplified. 
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Men who had been carried away, or confined in some pnblio-honse, and 
stupefied by driuk, were now brouglit up just sensible enough to give 
the names of the candidates. Some voters were taken to Walton Ferry, 
others as far as eighteen miles from the town ; but even at that distance 
rescues were sometimes attempted, and all soiti of stratagems were put 
in force. 

During the fourth day, the polling draq:j2:ed on very slowly, fifty-nine 
names were entered on the Poll Book ; but the difficulty now felt by both 
parties is shown by the fact that several who voted that day were 
afterwards struck off the poll as ** not a Free IJurgess," or " not of age." 
Mr. George Pooley (Alexanders' Bank), Mr. John Spooner Manning 
(wine merchant), Mr. Thomas Fiost Goward (the father of Mrs. Keeley), 
voted that day on the Reform side ; and Edward Bacon, Esq., Captain 
Wollaston, three members of the ** Tuffnell" family, Mr. Anthony Dorkin, 
and Mr. Matthew Wing, on the Blue side. One of the candidates (John 
Hound, Esq.) helped up the number by voting for himself, and Mr. 
Crickitt and Jacob Frost gave one of the few split votes, ** Crickitt and 
Haldimand." As Mr. Crickitt polled thirty votes, and Mr. Round 
twenty-nine, whilst Mr. Ilaldimand obtained only eighteen, and Mr. 
Lennard seventeen, the Blues were in high spirits this evening, and 
paraded the town in great triumph. The exi^ectation of ultimate suc- 
cess was greatly heightened by tlie assurances of Messrs. Crickitt and 
Round, who, after the procession, declared from the windows of 
Mr. Bacon's residence their most confident hopes of carrying the 
election. 

The energetic assurances of their candidates on the previous evening 
seemed to have inspired additional spirits into the Blue party, and 
throughout Saturday, tlie fifth day of the Poll, they manifested increased 
activity. Their band and fiags were almost constantly parading the 
streets. The polling, however, went on very languidly until late in the 
afternoon, when several Blue voters came up in brisk succession. Among 
those, was Mr. Crickitt himself. At the election in 181S, this gentleman 
had voted, but modestly enough, for his friend Mr. Nuwton only ; on this 
occasion, however, he voted lor '* Crickitt and Round." The Reformers 
found that they had run nearly the length of their tetlier, and they 
polled only two votes this day. Their musicians and fiajxraen stood idly 
about, drinking at those public-houses that were "open " on the Yellow 
side. Voters, with their wives and daughters even, were staying at the 
*• GokUn Lion," and other principal inns in the town, havinj^ what<»ver 
they pleased to call for, at tht? expense of the j)arty. To what extent 
this system of treating was carried, may be jud«;ed by the fact that the 
bill tor tavern expenses at the '* GoldfU Lion " Inn, amounted to nearly 
eight hundred ]K»unds ! Between four and Jive in the afternoon, a party 
of about three hundred persons, many of them of the first resnect;ibility 
of the town and ntii^hbourhood, in the Blue interest, formed the most 
striking procession tliat had been witnessed diirin;; the election. Tho 
Poll closed at six o'clock with an addition of eleven to tlie numbers on 
the Blue side, and two only on the Yellow side. The Reformers, still 
determined to bring up voters, sent Mr. Alfred Head, tliis Saturday 
evening, to Bristol, after a voter ; but, althouj^h no expense was spared, 
tliat j^( iitlerr-an wns unablt- to reach Ipswicli on his return until after the 
poll was rinally closed on the ^londay evening. 

When the time arrived on Monday morning for opening the Poll, both 
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parties felt the difficulty of obtaining yoters. Every nook and comer of 
the kingdom where a voter was known to live, had been ransacked by 
either the Blues or the Yellows. The Oovernment had brought its influ- 
ence to bear, and the Treasury, the Army, the Navy, and the Dockyards 
had been made to yield fruit fur the support of the Ministerial candi- 
dates. Each party found on the sixth day that their strength was spent ; 
a larger number of voters had polled than had ever been previously 
known. The Blues did not seem so sanguine of success as they did ou 
Saturday. Still, hopes were entertained that, if they did not absolutely 
triumph by numbers, the majority of their opponents would not be more 
than two or three ; and they had, doubtless, already determined upon 
demanding a scrutiny. During the day, the Yellows polled 14, and the 
Blues 13 ; but of the 13 votes for the Blues, 7 were given by members of 
the Common Council. One voter, Mr. Thomas Hobson, was brought 
from Holland to vote for the Blues ; and another, Mr. George Gooding, 
Jun., was fetched from Paris to vote for the Yellows. Late in the day, 
both parties agreed to close the Poll. About Ave o'clock, the unpolled 
Common Councilmen, who generally remained as a corps de reserve of 
the Blue party, came up to Poll. These were Mr. Richard Gooding, 
Mr. Robert Tayer, Mr. B. B. Catt, Mr. John Denny, Mr. William Calver, 
and Mr. Simon Jackaman. They were immediately followed by three 
of the Portmen on the Whig side : Mr. William Hammond, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Brame, and Mr. F. ¥, Seekamp. The Bailiffs, Messrs. James 
Thomdike and John Eddowes Sparrowe, then voted for Criokitt and 
Round, and Anally closed the poll. The numbers were — 

Lennard Haldimand Crickitt Round 

482 483 474 468 

The contest at the poll was thus ended, but the struggle was not over. 
Upon the numbers being declared. Major Broke (the gentleman who on 
the day of nomination proposed Mr. Round) demanded a scrutiny on 
behalf of Messrs. Crickitt and Round. This excited the enthusiasm and 
indignation of the respective parties, but the demaud being seconded by 
Major Stisted, was granted by the Bailiffs. This move was at first sup- 
posed to be a mere feint of the Blues to break tlie violence of their 
overthrow ; but, contrary to the expectation of the Yellows, it was 
prosecuted with extreme activity. Major Broke said that he understood 
there were 70 bad votes on the Yellow side, and only twenty or twenty- 
five on that of the Blues, and the striking these off would give his friends 
a decided majority on the j)oll. Mr. Crickitt, however, felt it necessary 
to declare that it was instituted at the desire of his supporters, ** not- 
withstanding the unwillingness of my brother candidate, Mr. Round, 
and myself. The Yellows, though not disposed to relinquish their 
vantage ground, knew that there were bad votes on both sides ; but, 
though they knew that the numbers would be reduced, they did not 
think it likely that their majority on the poll would be disturbed, 'i hey 
therefore met the proposition with cheerfulness, and immediately pre- 
pared for the struggle, Mr. Prinsep, an eminent barrister, being engaged 
to conduct their case. 

The election closed on the 13th of March. The scrutiny commenced 
pro forma the next morning, and was then adjourned till the following 
Monday. It dragged on slowly, and it was not until April 14th, that it 
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was finally closed. Daring the first few days, the nnmbers stmck off 
on hoth sides were ahout equal ; but, as it proceeded, the friends of Mr. 
Crickitt became tilled with enthusiasm. By a series of decisions which 
the Yellows declared were illegal, and exhibited the partiality of the 
Bailiffs, the majority of Mr. Lennard and Mr. Haldimand was gradually 
diminished, and the returning officers finally declared the numbers to 
stand thus — 

Crickitt Haldimand Lennard Round 

430 428 427 424 

They tlius took off fifty-five votes from the numbers polled for W. 
Haldimand and T. B. Lennard, Esqrs., and forty-four from R. A. 
Crickitt and J. Round. Esqrs. 

Of the objections advanced by the Blues to the Yellow Yotes, three 
only were overruled by the Bailiffs, while of those advanced by the 
Yellows, thirteen were dismissed. The Yellows desired a professional 
assessor to be appointed, as the Bailiffs who were the judges had both 
voted and actea in the opposite interest. This reasonable request was 
refused. At the election in 1818, Philip Bannocks voted for the 
Yellows, and was struck off the poll because he held a place in the 
Custom House, at Harwich. At Lennard and Haldimand's election he 
voted for the Blues, and although on his own confession he held the same 
identical office in the Customs for which he was on the former scrutiny 
struck off by the Bailiffs of that year, of whom Mr. Sparrowe was one, 
his vote was allowed to be good ! This and some other partial decisions 
determined Mr. Lennard, after consulting with the friends who had 
laboured for him at the election, to appeal to a superior tribunal, and 
have an investigation before a committee of the House of Commons. 
This movement of his gratified his friends. Mr. Haldimand took his 
scat in the House of Commons on the 2oth of April, but he declined to 
be chaired until the validity of Mr. Crickitt's return had been determined. 

One of the episodes connected with this scrutiny is worthy of particular 
notice. Information was obtained by the committee of Messrs. Lennard 
and Haldimand that three Freemen who hud voted for their opponents 
received relief from the parish of Sudbourne, near Orford, and appli- 
cation was in consequence made for the production of the parish accounts. 
Some persons in that ])arish and the adjoining borough, who espoused 
the cause of Messrs. Crickitt and Round, among whom, it was said, was 
the steward of the Marquis of Hertford, concerted measures to prevent 
the fact from coming to light, and the application for the production of 
the parish accounts met with a refusal. The parties, however, fearing 
that they might be compelled to produce them, consulted together as to 
what was best to be done, and they resolved to take a step which, it was 
conceived, would have set the question beyond the reach of discovery in 
any shape. An old book, belonging to the parish, in which there were 
blank leaves, was procured, and the person employed to make out the 
overseer's accounts was ordered to copy the correct account of expenses 
into this book, but whenever the names of the pauper voters occurred, 
he was to substitute the names of other persons. The man began his 
work on the following morning, but information was again sent to 
Lennard and Haldimand's commillee of the imposition which was in 
preparation to delude them. They, in consequence, set a stratagem on 
foot which in the end completely counteracted the whole plot, and its 
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execution was confided to Mr. Oliver, an ironmonger (who resided on 
the Cornhill, where Mr. Ridley now lives), an enthusiast in the Yellow 
interest. The gentleman went to Orford, and, as the Overseer said, 
waited upon him, under the assumed name of "Goose," wearing a blue 
watoh-ribhon, and introduced himself as an agent of Messrs. Crickitt 
and Hound. At the time of Mr. Oliver's arrival, the assistant was en- 
gaged in transcribing the very accounts, and Mr. Oliver's tact had so 
far disarmed the suspicions of the Overseer, that he was permitted to 
assist in completing the surreptitious entries. He then prevailed on the 
Overseer to accompany him to Ipswich to substantiate the proof, and to 
take the original book with him. When brought before the Returning 
Officer, the oath was administered to the Overseer, and he produced the 
book in which the false entries had been made, and denied that any 
relief had been afforded to the three voters. He also denied that any 
false entries had been made in the book. The Yellows then called in Mr. 
Oliver to be confronted with the witness, and contradict the evidence, 
and the original book was drawn from the pocket of the Overseer, 
handed to the Bailiffs, and completely exposed tne fraud that had taken 
place. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Haldimand took his seat in the House of 
Commons, but resolved not to undergo the ceremony of chairing until it 
was finally determined by a committee of the House of Commons 
whether his friend, Mr. Lennard, should share in his triumph. Mr. 
Crickitt did not, however, manifest equal prudence. Elated with the 
result of the scrutinjr, though they were aware of the rotten foundation 
on which Mr. Crickitt's small majority was erected, his friends de- 
termined to celebrate their triumph by a chairing, and afterwards to 
have a convivial dinner in honour of the event. To make the display 
the more effective, the ladies of Ipswich resolved to take the matter in 
hand : and under the leadership of Mrs. Cob bold, of Holy wells, a 
subscription was at once opened for the purchase of a set of colours 
worthy of the event. The Dowager Countess of Dysart, the Countess of 
Linsiugen, Mrs. Edgar, Mrs. Broke, of Henlev, Mrs. Caroline Acton, 
Mrs. Trotman, and Mrs. Cobbold, headed the subscription-list ; and the 
Blues were thus presented with a most superb set of ten colours and a 
banner, all of which were beautifully ornamented with silver fringe. 
On them the following devices were inscribed : — 

" The Established Church Triumphant." 

"A Constitutional King George IV. and the House of Brunswick." 

** A Loyal Population — the truly Independent Freemen of Ipswich.'* 

** Order, Good Government, and the Laws of England." 

"Prosperity to the Blues." 

" FideHty to the Cause." 

"Be firm." " Be just" " Be united." ** Be vigilant." 

On the largest centre-colour, or banner, was inscribed : " In honour 
of those True Blue Principles which support the Throne and Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, these Colours are presented by the Ladies of 
Ipswich and its vicinity, 1820." These colours were consigned to the 
care of Edward Bacon,' Esq , and were accompanied by a letter from 
Mrs. Cobbold, which ihews the spirit of this energetic female party- 
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leader. Mr. Bacon acknowledged the receipt of the '' sacred banners'* 
in very flattering terms, ** trusting that the few individuals who hare 
heen artfully deluded from their party, will again rally round the stand- 
ard of loyalty, consecrated on tne present happy occasion by Female 
Patriotism." 

Wednesday, April 26th, was the dav fixed for the chairing^ of R. A. 
Criokitt, Esq., and soon after twelve o'clock on that day, that ^ntleman 
and his lady were met at the ** Royal William " Inn, by a respectabb 
assemblage of his friends, both horse and foot. A procession was 
formed, and preceded by heralds sounding trumpets, and a band of music 
Mr. Criokitt made his triumphal entry into the town from the London 
Itoad, amidst the shouts of the multitude and the joyous greetings of 
numerous ladies, who had placed themselves wherever a yiew of the 
procession could be had. The procession was of a very imposing cha- 
racter, and in the course of it, a Regal Crown, in proper colours, was 
borne aloft by two men, and on an oval wreathed wim laurel beneath 
the crown, was the following inscription :— 

" We hail our Crickitt's fourth return. 
And George the Fourth our King." 

Another novelty was a group of sailors as Morris dancers ; while the 
carriages of Admiral Page, Captain Eortwright, Mr. Eortwright, George 
Round, Esq., Wm. Deane, Esq., Dr. Williams, Mrs. Kerridge» etc., and 
a line of gentlemen on horseback wearing blue favors, closed the pro- 
cession. Mr. Criokitt alighted at Mr. Bacon's Bank, and yery little time 
was lost in preparing for the grand ceremony of the day. About twenty 
minutes past two, tne honourable gentleman ascended a very tastefully 
decorated chair of blue silk, encircled with laurels. The procession 
then went, in nearly the same order as before, with the addition of a 
group of female Morris dancers in blue ribbons, three times round the 
Corn hill, through Tavern Street, Brook Street, St. Peter's, and St. 
Nicholas, to the Cornhill again, and thence to Mr. Bacon's, where Mr. 
Crickitt left the chair and appeared at the window, cordially thanking 
his friends for the high honour that had a fourth time been conferred 
upon him. 

At five o'clock, Mr. Crickitt met a party of his friends to dine together 
at the Assembly Rooms. The tickets were 15s. 6d. each, and the com- 
pany numbered about 170. Amongst them were Charles Bernera, Esq., 
Major Broke, Admiral Page, Captain Kortwright, Mr. Kortwright, the 
Rev. E. H. Green (Lawford), Mileson Edgar, Esq., Rev. Mileson O. 
Edgar. Charles Round, Esq., Rev. J. C. Cooke>, Rev. W. Howorth, Rev. 
W. Aldrich, Dr. Williams, Edward Bacon, Esq., J. X. Tlieobald, Esq., 
and many other influential gentlemen ; ^Ir. Round, the colleague of Mr. 
Crickitt, was, however, not present. Copies of the following sons'', 
** respectfully inscribed to the True Blue Ladies of Ipswich and iu 
vicinity, in commemoration af the return of R. A. Crickitt, Esq., as one 
of the Representatives in Parliament of that Borough," were distributed 
over the tables before the dinner was set out : — 

True Blue La«Uos ! mark howbriglit, 

How pure the bumper Hows to you I 
Ladies, mark wliat ^'ay deliglit 

Crowns the bumper now in ^ icw ! 
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True Blue Ladies ! blithe and fair, 

To you the song of joy we raise ; 
Sweet for you the vernal ayr 

Wafts the grateful note of praise. 

True Blue Ladies I whilst we sing 

The song yourgen'rous loves inspire, 
Every bosom, on the wing, 

Glows with all a patriot's fire. 

True Blue Ladles ! take our hearts. 

All warm and free they beat for you : 
Each to each its bliss imparts — 

Loyal hearts are ever true. 

In the after-dinner speeches, almost rabid heat of feeling was mani- 
fested by the sneakers against the Quakers, Dissenters, and Reformers 
in general ; ana in a copy of verses recited by Mr. Hairal on the occa- 
sion, they were denounced as — 

* * That recreant tribe — defilement of our land — 
That worthless, heartless, soul-polluted band 1 
Whose aim is phmder, anarchy, and death, 
Blasting and withering, like the siroc's breath.'* 

On the 2nd of May, Mr. Crickitt took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and seven days afterwards, Mr. Haldimand presented a petition 
to the House on Mr. Lennard's behalf, against Mr. Crickitt's return. 
On the 11th, Mr. Crickitt presented a counter petition from some of the 
Conservatives in Ipswich against the return of Mr. Haldimand. The 
petition was signed by James Hamblin, Edward Ablitt, Robert Tayer, 
and Richard Bruce. The petitions were ordered to be taken into conside- 
ration on the 13th of June. As the time for balloting for a Committee 
of the House of Commons drew ni);h, the most intense excitement pre- 
vailed in Ipswich among the supporters on both sides. It was customary, 
at that period, in all electioneering oases brought before the House of 
Commons, to exchange lists of the objections urged by both parties, at 
least five days previous to balloting for the Committee by which they 
were to be decided. The lists being duly presented on Wednesday, the 
7th, were made known in Ipswich on the following Friday, and ap- 
peared to throw great gloom over the spirits of those by whom Mr. 
Crickitt was supported. On the Saturday evening, a select number of 
the Blue partisans met to consider the prospect of their affairs, and when 
they separated, the most unfavourable reports were circulated as to the 
course they felt it necessary to pursue. A communication was received 
by the Reformers on the Sunday morning, which they disclosed on the 
following day. The contents of this was, that Messrs. Hamblin, Ablitt, 
Bruce, and Tayer would withdraw their petition against the return of 
Mr. Haldimand, and that Mr. Crickitt would relinquish his seat in 
favor of Mr. Lennard. The effect of this intelli^nce on the minds of 
all parties was electric, and a more striking exhibition of exhilaration 
and despondency was not often witnessed in Ipswich. The noiice 
alluded to having been given, the business in the House of Commons 
became a mere matter of form. The ballot took place on June )3th, and 
fifteen members of the House were selected for the Committee. On the 
next day, the Committee met, and Lord Althorp was chosen nominee 
for Mr. Lennard, and Mr. B. Wilbrabam for Mr. Crickitt Mr. Selwyn, 
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the Com Exchange was made an ohjeot of singular attraction and of in- 
terest, hy a circumstance in itself trifling. Upon this huilding the figure 
of the goddess "Ceres" was transformed into the statue of ** Justice,** 
with the sword in one hand and the scales in the other, as she stood on the 
Old Market Cross, which was pulled down in 1812. To complete her 
attire, a handage of yellow silk was now placed oyer her eyes, symbolical 
of her purity and impartiality. 

The accommodation provided for the Ladies consisted of an extensive 
range of hustings in the centre of the Market-place, so constructed as con- 
veniently to accommodate above 400 Ladies, who were admitted by tickets 
to witness the procession. The goddess " Flora " contributed her fragrant 
treasures to the embellishment of this interesting stage, which was con- 
secrated to a splendid assemblage of females, amongst whom were 
Ladies of the first rank and distinction in the county. The whole front 
of the building was tastefully bedecked with flowers. On entering the 
Town from the London Road, the most conspicuous object which met the 
eye was a well-constructed^arch thrown across St. Matthew's Street, from 
Mr. De Carle's house to the opposite building, which was profusely 
decorated with laurels, flowers, and ribbons, with the inscription 
** Welcome." As the spectator proceeded, he saw on each side of the 
street various devices, and other symbols of enthusiasm in the cause of 
Independence ; flags, wreaths, waving ribbons, and a profusion of laurels 
expressed the joy and sympathy of a large portion of the inhabitants 
throughout the route destined K)r the procession. One common feeling 
seemed to pervade all that were embued with Keform principles, and 
each of them seemed emulous to signify the occasion with every mark 
of enthusiasm. 

It had been announced by public advertisement that the procession 
would assemble at half-past nine o'clock, on Crane Hall Hill, on the 
London Road, as a place of rendezvous, whence it was to proceed 
through the town. Long before that hour, the leading streets of the 
town were thronged with thousands of anxious spectators. Every hour 
brought in fresh groups of visitors from the country in all directions, 
and by twelve o'clock an impervious mass filled every vacant space 
through which it was announced that the procession would pass. Boon 
after twelve o'clock, the whole order of the procession being arranged 
and marshaled, a discharge of artillery announced to the expecting 
throng assembled in the town, that the pageant had commenced its 
march. It would be impossible to describe the enthusiasm which the 
imposing spectacle everywhere excited in its progress. The waving of 
handkerchiefs from windows, thronged with groups of women, the shouts 
of applause which resounded from the countless multitude, the clangour 
of the trumpets, and the cheering melody of the bands of music which 
acoompaniea the procession, all tended to raise a fervour of delight. To 
give some conception of the nature of the arrangements, we state that 
the procession in its train occupied the whole length of the ground 
from the Barrack Corner to the top of Crane Hall Hill, being more than 
a mile in length. The following was the order in which it moved : 

MAN IN ARMOUR, 

on a Grey Horse ; 

TWO MARSHALMEN, 

one on each side, on Grey Horsss ; 
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SEVEN TRUMPETERS 

on Grey Horses, the men's jackets and caps of purple, trimmed with orange, 
white trowsers, trimmed with the same, and orange scarfs, trimmed with 

purple ; 

LARGE BANNER 

of oranffe silk, trimmed with purple fringe. The Arms of the Town em- 
blazoned, surmounted by the Britisn Lion, and -inscribed, "The Improyement 
and Prosperity of the Town." 

SEVENTY GENTLEMEN, 

All on Grey Hones, in columns of five, each attended by two Stewards. 

THE PORTMEN, 

In a Carriage with four Horses. 

Part of the Committee, in a Carriage with four Horses. 

♦ A CARAVAN 

with a Canopy of Green and Orange fringe, drawn by six Grey Horses, with 
the Committee and other Gentlemen. 

THE BAND. 

EIGHT SILK FLAGS 

with the following Mottoes : 

'•Liberty and Freedom ; " " Baring and Independence ; " " Haldimand and 
the Constitution of 1688;" "Harwich Inrincibles ; *' "Portmen and 
Independent Freemen;" "The Independence of the Borough asserted 
1818;" "London Inflexibles;" "The Independence of the Borough 

established 1820," 

Amongst these Flags was also one brought by the Manningtree Freemen : 

motto, ** The Progress of Public Opinion," and also another, borrowed from 

the Blues, " Be Just." 

A LARGK BANNER 

of the Members' Arms united ; above tlie Arms, on one side a Lion, on the 
other a Unicorn, and on a scroll under the names, the motto, " IJuion of 
Patriots." Two Ionic columns formed tlie sides, with tlie inscription, 
"Nothing is Difficult to the Brave and the Faithrul." At the top of the 
Banner was a ship, to which motion was given, as iu full sail, and above all, 
the figure of Justice, supported by handsome scroll irons. [The height of 
this Banner was fourteen feet, and the width nine feet ; it was designed and 
executed by the workmen of Mr. Launcelot de Carle, and presented by 
them for the occasion. ] 

A BIGLEMAN 

on a Grey Horse, on each side a Man on Horseback carrjung a Banner with 
the Arms of the respectiie Members. 

MR, H. ALEXANDER 

in a Curricle drawn by Four Beautiful Roans. 

THE MEMBERS 

in a Carriage with four Horses. 

Mr. Baring, accompanied by Mr. Lennard, iu a Carriage and Four. 
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Sir Thomas Leknard and Family 

in a Carriage and Four Horses. 

Sixty Horsemen, 

in columns of five each^ attended by two Stewards. 

BAND. 

EIGHT FLAGS. 

GENTLEMEN'S CARRIAGES, Viz., 

Sir W. Middleton's, Mr. Grigb/s, Mr. Steward's, Mr. J. B. Smyth's, and 

the Rev. C. Fonnereatfs. 

SIXTY HORSEMEN 

In columns of five each, attended by two Stewards. 

SEVEN CARRIAGES AND FOUR^ 

with Gentlemen and their FamiliW 

ONE HUNDRED AND TEN HORSEMEN 

In columns of five each, attended by two Stewards. 

A numerous Train of Carriages. 

WOODBRIDGE FREEMEN 

In a Van, attended by a Band. 

Upwards of 

THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY HORSEMEN. 

The procession in this order marched in stately measure through St. 
Matthew's, Tavern Street, Brook Street, Taoket Street, Orwell Place, 
back of St. Clement's Church, St. Clement's Fore Street, Orwell Place, 
Foundation Street, College Street, St. Peter's Street, Queen Street, 
Butter Market, Brook fc'treet, Tavern Street, to Mr. Pearson's, St 
Matthew's. This circuit took nearly two hours to perform, and about 
two o'clock the Honorable Members luighted to dress preparatory to the 
ceremony of chairing. Every arrangement for this purpose being com- 
pleted, this imposing spectacle commenced its route from the house of 
Mr. Pearson, wnere the Honorable Gentlemen mounted their triumphal 
oars. Nothing could exceed the taste and magnificence of the splendid 
preparations for this purpose. It is difiSoult adeq^uately to describe the 
Deauty and elegance of the chairs. Each car consisted of a cupola, sup- 
ported by eight pillars, raised upon a platform of spacious dimensions, 
and borne upon tne shoulders of about twenty men. The pinnacle con- 
sisted of a beautiful cast of Britannia in an erect posture. The body 
of the machine was covered with oranse silk, occasionally interspersed 
round the frieze of the cupola with knots of purple, and the word 

Victory " was appropriately conspicuous ; the supporting pillars were 
of the same color, exquisitelv combined with 



entwined with riboons of the same color, exquisitely 
laurel leaves and flowers ; the platform was covered with scarlet cloth, 
which admirably contrasted with the prevailing tints already mentioned ; 
the chairs appropriated for the convenience of the principal actors in the 
scene, were on tne model of a Greek curule, and each was covered with 
purple satin, fringed with crimson lace. Both the Honorable Members 
were dressed in ekgant ball*room oontume, each wearing on his breast 
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ricb fftvora, composed of silver rosettes and orange ai 
M fl sooD as the gentlemen had placed themselves in the 
borne aloft amidst the cheers of the surrounding multi 
of trumpeters, mounted on horseback in front of th< 
nounoed their approach by an appropriate flourish. A 
advanced, they were greeted with the most enthusiast 
|>opulaT regard. The procession went once round t! 
thence proceeded through Tavern Street, Brook Stree 
St. Fetor's, St. Nicholas, the Butter Market, Brook Stre 
again, back to the Comhill. As soon as it reached 
iu return, fresh objects of wonder and admiration were 
view of the spectators, namely, a remarkably fine figur 
JUftTJCF, six feet high, with sword and scales. This 
aooomj>anied by a splendid white flag and silver letters 
has triumphed!'' There were also The Temple of Fa 
imposing device, w^h rose twenty-two feet in height 
derfl of the bearers. It was three-storied. Each story 
eighteen Tuscan columns of brass, with silver capitals 
form, of the stories was not circular, but octagonal ; the 
lower story was eleven feet, and its height five feet; oi 
eight feet, and its height three feet ten inches ; and of 
four and a half feet, and its height three feet. The 
pillars was of orange moreen, and the inscription on 
" Haldimand," on the second ** Lennard," and on the 
The tablets bore the names of distinguished persons, fr 
of Independence. Those on the lower story were ** Si 
"Chatham,'* "Nelson," ** Anson," " Lansdowne," "1 
sell/* *^ Fitzwilliam," ** Devonshire," ** Milton," ** Nc 
took," " Folkstone," "Norfolk," •* Holland," •* Albemai 
On ibe second story, "Fox," "Sheridan," "Komilb 
'*Whitbread," "Grattan," " Coke," "Tierney," "Smit 
•aSennpt," " Brougham," ♦* Wood," " Dtnman," " Dun^ 
" Macdunald," and " Ridley." The cornices were decoi 
over eaeh pillar ; the lower cornices had silver and pi 
pine apples; the middle cornices had three rings 
" UnnTiimity " between each of them, and the upper cc 
interstices two palm branches and a cable, emblems 
viL'tory, Above the cornice a bust and vase alternat 
busts ui George IV., supported by those of Prince Leo 
Charliftre, and those of Fox, Nelson, Wellington, Mi 
ftiui t'owper. The vases were tilled with laurels a: 
dome ot lutestring— as was all the silk used as well ii 
the ibg3 — was alternately oranfce and purple. On the 
ful bruuze vase, two feet in height, surmounted by an 
Fame, two and a half feet hi^h. On each side were t 
iuga of Fame, five and a half feet high, in flying postu 
flog-s, with the motto "Ipswich is Free." At the co 
fiirm ivere placed four young gentlemen, Masters Ha 
Goward. and Coe, each of whom waved an orange bam 
unijej^tically moved along. This grand and elegant edi 
and t'x< cuted by Messrs. Hare and Son, of the Old Butte: 
five o'clock the ceremony of chairing was concluded, 
a* em Vers approached the Comhill, they were invited 
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house of Mr. Oliver ; and they ascended to the drawing-room, and ia a 
few moments presented themselves in the balcony, and each of them 
addressed the assembled multitude. Thus ended the ceremony of chair- 
ing, the variety, the taste, and magnificence of which surpassed almost 
everything of a similar kind. Much of the splendour of the scene was 
attributable to the Gentlemen of the Committee, at whose expense most 
of the pageant was provided, 

A novelty in processions of this description added much to the in- 
terest of the scene, namely, a horseman olaa in a splendid suit of mail. 
This was provided by a subscription amon^ a number of young men in 
the town. Tbe armour was procured from Mr. Marriott, the Ironmonger 
of Fleet Street, London. The suit in question was composed of highly 
polished brass, and when glittering in the sun, had the appearance of 
burnished gold. The horse, the nnest grey that could be found in the 
district, was the property of Mr. Robert Bowman, of the **Falcon" Inn ; 
and the rider, a man of Herculean form,.was a Mr.. Chenery, who dying 
not many months afterwards, was said to have%>st his life through 
wearing the armour. Considerable life and interest were given to tne 
scene from the introduction into the procession of a group of Morris 
dancers who were dressed with great propriety, and whose activity 
excited a good deal of admiration. 

The dinner was got up upon a scale of taste and elegance not infer- 
ior to anything of a similar kind. In order to provide ample accommo- 
dation for the number of gentlemen who were expected to dine, applica- 
tion was made for the use of the Free Grammar School Room in Foun- 
dation Street, there being in fact no other room in the town adapted for 
a numerous assemblage. Accommodation was provided for nearly 400 
euests. The Gothic arches of the root' were adorned with festoons of 
laurel, alternately variegated with wreaths of flowers. At the upper end 
of the room, a table elevated upon a platform was provided exclusively 
for the most distinguished of the company. I he rest of the room was 
occupied by three parallel rows of tables, which reached from the plat- 
form above mentioned, almost to the very entrance of the apartment, 
leaving space only for the ingress and egress of waiters. The dinner 
was served by Mr. Lappage, of the ** Golden Lion,*' in a sumptuous style, 
every delicacy of the season being provided. Sir William Middieton , 
Bart., in the chair, supported on his right by Mr. Lennard, and on the 
left by Mr. Haldimand. At the same table were Sir Thomas Lennard, 
Bart., Mr. F. Baring, and other gentlemen of high rank. The news- 
papers of the day gave reports of the proceedings, and it is interesting to 
learn that Thomas Clarkson was present, and in acknowledging tlie 
compliment of the toast proposing his health, said in the course of his 
speech : " Nor is it the least of our pleasures that, when we contemplate 
this victory, we have in view the manner in which it has been achieved. 
We have never mutilated parish books to obtain it." 

A song being called for from the Chair, a gentleman present mnz 
with good taste an appropriate effusion, '* Tue brANDARD uf Oiunqk.'' 
The words of the song were — 

The battle is fought, and the vict'ry is won ! 

Lift the Standaki) of Oranoe on high I 
And let it, cmblazon'd by Liberty's sun. 

Unfold itself now to each eye. 
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The emblem of Freedom, ! let it bo fann'd 

By the fetterless winds as they sweep ; 
And fearlessly float o'er its upliftinff band. 

Like Albion's own flag o'er the deep. 

Over stormier waves than the mariners tread. 
The bark which hath borne it has ploughed ; 

And the tale of her voyage, if righUy 'twere read. 
Is a record more gloriously proud. 

She was launched in the port of Oood Hope ; she set sail 

With the soft sigh of Freedom to fan her ; 
Her Captain was Courage^ who never tum'd pale, 

And brave were the crew found to man her. 

O'er the billows of FaxtwiCs tempestuous seas, 

Though thwarted, she held on ner way ; 
Her canvas caught Public Opinion's calm breeze, 

And she steer'd straight for Victory's bay. 

As she near*d her proud haven, Corruption^ aghast. 

Her destiny mutely deplor'd ; 
She anchor'd off Liberty's beacon at last. 

And the Pilot, Success, came on board. 

Then here's to the Standard op Orange ! and ne'er 

May it quail to its rival of Blue ; 
Though its tint may unlovely to Tories appear, 

Yet honoured by us be its hue. 

A glimpse of blue sky may be all very well. 

But bhie, and all blue, is quite frightful ; 
Let the French and Italians its loveliness tell. 

Unto us England's clouds are delightful ! 

They may sometimes seem dark, but while Liberty's beam 

Can cleave them like lightning asunder, 
Her BKiGiiT ORANGE tints throuf]jh the opening shall gleam, 

And her voice sliall be heard in the thunder ! 

This song was written by Bernard Barton, and it is especially int<?re8t- 
ing, as it shows how heartily the Quaker Poet entered into the spirit of 
the Whig movement at that period. 

Writing to his dear friend, William Pearson, Esq., of Ipswich, to 
whose care this song was entrusted, he said, •* I am informed that the 
advocates of the good old cause among you are meditating a dinner. 
Whether the annexed can be turned to any account on so interesting an 
occasion, you can determine better than I can suggest. I do not know 
how far they are capable of being sutif/^ but at any rate they may be 
said ; and as I suppose the event of your dining will get into the papers, 
the insertion of them in such a record of your proceedings may not nurt 
the cause . My entire ignorance of music renders it difficult for me to 
decide on what is or is not sufficiently lyrical to be capable of musical 
adaptation ; but the annexed, read to me as if they would sing • • • 
As to the Ballad itself, I think it is a cut above a common election 
squib; but on that I am, perhaps, hardly the best judge.'* 

Thus terminated this most extraordinary contest. To the Reformers 
it was indeed a triumph, but the triumph was gained at a terrible cost. 
The Burgesses were by this election so largely corrupted that evil 
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sprang up on all sides. At the time the events oocurred which we have 
endeavoiired to depict, the Tories resorted to Bribery most frequently, 
and probably to the greatest extent, because they had then the amplest 
means, and their existence, as a party, depended upon the continuance 
of these practices. But the Whi^s retaliated whenever they could, and 
political rury and universal partizanship was so strong, that there was 
nardly a single individual possessing influence of any description, who 
scrumed to employ it in the most effectual manner. The actual cost of 
this Election willprobably never be known, but Thomas Green, Esq., who 
was an energetic member of the Election Committee says in his ** Diary," 
** Mr. Lennard states in a letter, that his expenses here had amounted to 
£12,000; at this rate the party here, including Mr. Baring, must have 
expended not- much short of £40,000 ! " We have been told that a 
friend of Mr. Haldimand told the late Edward Bacon, Esq., that 
Mr. Haldimand declared that he had paid upwards of £30,000 for Elec- 
tion expenses at Ipswich. 

Mr. Crickitt never afterwards made his appearance as a candidate at 
Ipswich ; and not many years passed before he had to avail himself of 
the benefit of the Court of Bankruptcy. Some of his documents by 
that means passed into other hands, and from them we will now give a 
few items of his Election expenses. The following are abstracted from 
an account sent to Mr. Cnckitt by his Ipswich Election Committee 
when he was first returned as Member for this Borough. The account 
was signed by five members of the Common CounciL 

£ 8. d. 
Sums paid to Ipswich voters 

,, Efarwich voters 

„ Country voters 

„ distant voters 
Expenses of Country voters 

„ distant voters 
Loss of voyages, &c. 
Expenses upon the Election days - 
Publicans* Bills .... 
Incidental Expenses 
Paid Mr. Freeman, on account 

N.B. — Mr. Freeman claims a Balance of £275 17s., which remains unsettled, 
as the Committee deems his charges exorbitant. 

The " Expenses on the Election day " include the Admission Fees ** of 47 
Freemen in the Blue interest." 

The sum paid to Ipswich voters was distributed among 93 resident 
Freemen, of whom 92 received £2 12s. 6d. each, and the remaining one 
£1 lis. 6d. for a half vote. Harwich voters received £4 4s. each, 
and country voters, in most instances, the same. The distant voters 
£5 5s. each, which was paid to 119 Freemen. Their expenses were also 
paid. 

In addition to the expenses incurred at the Election, the local current 
expenses were very heavy. Among the papers of Mr. Crickitt was an 
account of these expenses for two years, amounting to £1,382 19s. The 
ao<K>unt, which was signed by a gentleman who had filled the office of 
Bailiff, discloses the following payments at the bank of Messrs. Bacon 
and Co. 





243 1 6 




94 10 




209 1 6 




721 1 




361 13 7 




914 4 1 




62 10 6 




474 8 2 




1,112 9 6 




1,620 18 6 




160 
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£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
Election Expenses .... 6,617 19 2 

Two years' Current Expenses . . . 1,882 19 

Loans, viz : — 

Osborne .... 60 

G. R. Clarke . 50 

Beeston 40 

150 

The partisans on both sides made such repeated calls for money that 
the representation of Ipswich was found to be very expensive, and when 
in 1826^ preparations were made for another election, Mr. Lennard re- 
tired, in consequence, it was said, of a resolution passed by his local com- 
mittee that he and his colleague should defray the expenses of the 
contest for Bailiffs. Mr. Haldimand, who had subscribed large sums for 
various municipal contests, required as a colleague in 1826 some gen- 
tleman who could deposit £5,000. On the Blue side it was'proposed to 
Mr. Mackinnon, who made his first appearance as a candidate in 
Ipswich in 1826. to deposit £7,000. This expensive system going on, 
the corruption of the Ipswich constituency became so notorious that at 
lost gentlemen declined to allow themselves to be put in the nomination. 

We have not much to be proud of in the conduct of our Parliamentary 
elections at the present day, but at least they are better ordered, and 
the corruption lasts for a much shorter period. Generally speaking, 
men have yet to learn that the elective franchise is a sacred trust, and 
that it is their duty to let no consideration interfere with its proper dis- 
charjj:e. Tradesmen, too, often sell their souls for the smile of a carriage 
patron, or exhibit their weakness and their servility by refraining from 
exercising their franchise for fear of offending their customers. We 
shall have no honest elections whilst this timid and time-serving spirit 
previiils. Whether Whij^, or Tory, or Radical, electors should be 
manly and independent, ready to point the finger of scorn at those wfo 
sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, and equally ready to award 
social honor to those who make sacrifices in order to vote according to 
the dictates of their conscience. An employer has no right to tempt 
any man in his employ to swerve from the path of duty; and a baronet 
or a squire would be as much justilied in ordering his tenant to believe 
in the Pope, as in ordering him to vote for his nominee. 
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tics, 6 ; and the Players, 28 ; to a 
very young Housewife, 861 ; Win- 
ter Evening Ditty, 362 ; Valley of 
Fern, 365 

Bedell, BUhop, 11 

Bidden, Mra., the Old Foundry, 373 
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Births, 426 ; Deaths, 426 
Birth-places and Migration of the 

people of Suffolk, 419, 420 ^ 4- . 

Bird, James, 354 ; youthful exploits, %., * 

126 ; the Villi^e, 355 ; Woman's 
tongue, 356 ; rural view of Suf- 
folk, 356 : Woman's heart, 857 ; 
the site of Dunwich, 357 ; Wo- 
man'^ faith, 357 

Blind in Suffolk, 421 

Blomfield, Bishop, and the Quaker, 5 ; 
his opinion of Rowland Hill, 148; 
his rise, 85 ; and the Reform Bill« 
146 ; and the Duke of Clarence, 

127 ; and Newmarket Races, 14 ; 
perseverance, 35 

Bloomfield, Robert, 838 ; the Hor- 

key, 246 ; Richard and Kate, 242 ; 

Sale of his effects, 310 ; a Far- 

mer's Wife in old times, 838 ; 

Harvest Home, 840 ; Suffolk 

Cheese, 839 
Bloomfield, Nathaniel, Honington 

Green, 342 
Broome, Rev. William, 334 ; Lines 

to the Misses Harland, 335 ^ 

Broke, Sir Philip, a Naval Duel, 

42, 252 
Bunbury, Sir Charles, and the Jewels, 

110 ; and George IV., 154 
Bunbury, Lady Sarah, 13 
Burials, Anglo-Saxon, in Suffolk, 

290; Heart burial in Holbrook 

Church, 289 
Bury St. Edmund's, Fairs at, 272 ; 

Advertisements in connection 

with, 274 ; Royal Visitors to, 

277 
Calamy's Reproof to General Monk, 

67 
Candler, Mrs. Ann, 385 ; Reflections 

on my own Situation, 336 
Ched worth. Lord, 17 ; his mean 

Appearance, 77 ; his singular Will, 

182 
Clarkson, Thomas, and Poetry, 9 ; 

Perseverance, 128 ; and Hay don, 

89 
Clergymen on duty, 28 ; 
Cobbold, Mrs. Elizabeth, 846 ; her 

Valentine to her Husband, 18 ; the 

Poppy and the Corn, 346 
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Cock Fighting in Suffolk, 282 

Coke, Sir Edwanl, as a Ju«lgp, 71 ; 
as a Rioter, 105 ; as a Student, 72 ; 
as Attoraey-(}cneral, 107 ; upon 
Littleton, 124 ; second Marriage, 
143 ; dislike of Doctors, 145 

Constable, John, the Handsome Mil- 
ler, 7 ; Habits, 39 ; Generosity, 7 ; 
and the Field M4)use, 23 ; his 
()piniou of his Art, 46 ; and Italian 
Music, 122 ; love of Humour, 76 ; 
his notions of the Reform Bill, 
120 ; and Chantrey, 151 ; and Sir 
William Beechy, 120 ; a ver}' par- 
ticular Person, 99 

Cowell, Mrs. E. B., Chronicle of 
Castcl Framlingham, 896 

Crabbe, Rev. George, 35 ; as a Youth, 
8 ; Simplicity of Character, 27 ; 
and the Conjuror, 150 ; his Courage, 
116; wretched condition in Lon- 
don, 86, 122 ; and his Muster, 100 ; 
Dreams, 125 ; Generosity, 85 ; 
love of Punctuality, 76 ; Chari- 
table disposition, 130 ; description 
of Aldborough a Century ago, 352 ; 
the Author Rector, 354 

Crime, 431 

Dancing in a Hog's Trough, 177 

Daye, John, the Printer, 61 

D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, love letter, 305 

Deaf and Dumb in Suffolk, the, 421 

Death by Burning, Punislimeut of, 
285 

Duckinj; Stool at Inswicli, tlie, 283 

Edwards, Miss Betliain, The Golden 
Be(j, 382 

Elwes, Sir Harvoy, tlic Miser, 21 ; 
his Dress and Furniture, 33 ; rob- 
bing a Miser, 47 

Elwes, John, an Indcpcnent M.P., 
59 ; Epitaph on, 264 

Exton, Rev. K. B., Sonnets 377 

Folk Lore, U)5 ; "Weatlier i>rognosti- 
cation, 166 ; remedies for Com- 
plaints, 169 ; Omens connected 
with Matrimony, 175 ; dancin;:j in 
a Hog's trough, 177 ; Custom at 
the birth of a child, 177 ; a Child's 
Prayer, 177; Various beliefs and 
superstitions, 178 

Ford, Rev, James, 93 ; his funeral, 
22 

Ford, Mrs., 358 ; To the Swallow, 
359 ; The Skylark, 360 

Fulcher, Mr. G. W., 367 ; The Dying 
Child, 368 ; The Stepmother, 869 



For, W. J., 379 ; as an Orator, 87 ; 
l^ise to the Heroes, 379 ; Stabat 
Mater, 380 ; Let us be Indepen- 
dent of Foreigners, 100 

Funeral of a Clerical Rationalist, 22 ; 
of Chief Justice Holt, 123 

Gainsborough, Thomas, and Reynolds, 
29, 146 ; and the Alderman, 135 ; 
love of Music, 83 ; his Forgery, 129; 
his Girl and Pigs, 8 ; his Blue Boy, 
29 ; impulsive, 6 ; his daughter 
Margaret and Queen Caroline, 89 ; 
that •* Fellow " Gainsborough, 14 ; 
a Painter's eve, 125 

Gardener, the Historian of Dunwich, 
308 

Garrett's Iron Works, 1765 and 1865, 
811 

Generosity of Lord Brome, 69 

Gissing, Mr. T. W., Poems, 400 

Gower, John, 321 

Grey Horses for a Judge, 59 

Grafton, Duke of, and the Curate, 92 

Grog, 49 

Habits of a Country Squire in 1790, 
302 ; of a Lady of Quality in the 
last Century, 299 

Hamilton, the Duchess of, 79 ; the 
Duke of, 135 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 16 ; Lady 
Hanmer, 299 

Henslow, Professor, **a common in- 
former," 138 

Hertford, the late Marquis of, 80 

Holt, Chief Justiee, domestic bliss, 
124 ; and false prophets, 103 ; 
battle with the Crown, 119 ; refuse's 
the CJreat Seal, 119 ; and a pri- 
soner, 31; "Wisdom and humanity, 
118 ; popularity, 117 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 138 ; his 
love of Dancing, 152 

Houses and Families, 418 

Hu^^diman, Mr. Robert, The Farmers' 
Club, 31)1 

Illegal Carpenters threatened, 306 

IndepeTKhuits, The Earliest Congre- 
gation of the, 292 

InchhaM, Mrs., her destitute con- 
dition, 30 ; her politics, 45 ; gene- 
rosity, 77 

Inscription on the Foundation Stone 
of Wolsey's College, 307 ; Curious 
in Bramlield Church, 809 ; in 
Gippeswyck Hall, 316 

Ipswich, the Humble Address of the 
Bellmen of, 237 
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James I. in Snffolk, 91 

Jemmy Chambers and the Ladies, 6 

Keeping a Promise, 41 

Layton, Rev. William, 20 

Lennard and Haldimand*s Election, 

435 ; the Chairing, 446 
Lite^aiy Institutions, their Condition 

in 1865, 432. 
Literary Handkerchiefs, 70 
LofFt, Mr. Capel, 348; Struck off 

the List of Magistrates, 52 ; Poems, 

348. 
Lying goes by Districts, 28 
Lying on Both Sides, 152 
Lydgate, John, 823 ; The London 

Lyckpenny, 324 
Margaret Cutting, of Wickham Mar- 
ket, 296 
Marriages, 424 ; a Century aeo, 815 
Mitford, Rev. John, 374 ; Poem on 

Archbishop Sancroft, 375 
Monscy, Dr. Messenffer, 107 
Moor, Mtyor, On Popular Errors, 

87 ; His Pet Snake, 129 
Moodie, Mrs., A Canadian Song, 405 
Mole, John, the Algebraist, 50 
Nelson, Lord, Humanity of, 114 ; 

A Warm Anxiety, 109 ; Plinctu- 

ality, 111 
Noble Conduct of Lord Rochford, 36 
Norfolk, Philip, Duke o^ Moral 

Coura^ of, 74 
Occupations of the People, 421 ; in 

which there was an ijierecuef 422 ; 

in which there was a decrease, 423 ; 

of Male Juveniles, 423 ; of Female 

Juveniles, 423 ; in each of which 

above 200 females were employed, 

424 
Oliver Cromwell's Granddaughter, 19 
One Quaker Cook, 32 
Pauperism, 428 ; Dietary Table, 429 ; 

Comparative Weekly Cost, 430 ; 

Cost per Head of Population, 

430 
Petty Sessions for Hiring of Servants, 

284 
Poems : — 

A Farmer's Wife in Old Times, 888 

Aldborough a Century ago, 852 

A Canadian Song, 405 

A Voice from the Milliner^s Work- 
Room, 410 

Chronicle of Caster Framlingham, 
896 

Death of the Prince Consort, 809 

Episode of Rosiphele, 321 



Poems: — 
Elegy on the Enclosure of Honing- 

ton Green, 342 
Eyes of Brown, 899 ; Epitaph on 

Clere, 827 
Forgive Thee I Yes, 877 
Good Ale, 329 
Genius, 388 

Gleaning Time in Suffolk, 408 
Harvest Home, 840 
Harvest Cart in Suffolk, 406 
Lines to the Misses Harland, 835 
My Own Fireside, 895 
Mosses, 401 
Pious Friendship^ 349 
Praise of His Love, 326 
Praise to the Heroes, 379 
Reflections on My Own Situation, 

336 
Rhyme of St. Edmundsbury Abbey 

seven hundred years ago, 265 
Rural View of Suffolk, 856 
Richard and Kate, 242 
Sonnets to a Young Mourner, 

Widowed ere Wedd^ 378 
Sonnet to the River Orwell, 408 
Stanzas on a Child's First Birthday 

400 
SUbat Mater, 380 
Suffolk Cheese, 839 
The Old Foundry, 378 
The Farmers' Club, 391 
The Golden Bee, 382 
The Author Rector, 854 
The Horkey, 246 
The Dying Child, 368 
The Stepmother, 869 
The Valley of Fern, 365 
The Hand of Friendship, 889 
The Outlaw's Wife to her Husband, 

372 
The Soldier's Bride to her Husband, 

876 
The London Lvckpenny, 824 
The Poppy and the Com, 846 
The Sunflower, 850 
The Village, 855 
The Site of Dunwiok, 857 
To a Very Young Housewife, 861 ' 
To Shakspeare, 348 ; The Skylark, 

360 
To the Memory of Robert Bloom- 
field, 364 
To Priscilla Wakefield, 881 
To the Swallow, 859 
Tribute to Sir Henry E. Bunbury. 

Bart, 412 
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Poems : — 
Winter Evening Ditty for a 

Little Girl, 362 
Woman's Tongue, 856 ; Woman's 
Heart, 357 ; Woman's Faith, 
357 
Population, 417 
Posies on Kings, 817 
Pratt, Mrs., The Outlaw's Wife to 

her Husband, 372 
Priestly, Dr., at Needham Market, 

62 ; his portrait, 63 
Pulpit, The Smallest in Suffolk, 818 
Puljnts, Hour Glasses in, 286 
Keligious Condition of the People, 

426 
Reverence for Images, 151 
Ringers' Jugs, 294 
Royal Travelling in Suffolk in 1736-7, 
297 ; Royal Ingratitude, 38 ; 
Royalty and Conscience, 81 
Saint Edmund's Oak. 277 
Saint Dunstau's Clock, 124 
Sancroft, Archbishop, 81 ; lines on 

his retirement, 374 
Scogan the Court Fool, 65, 82 
8el^denial of an East Anglian King, 

142. 
SsUing a Wife, 286 
Shawe, Mrs., of Kesgrave, 87 
Song Book of an Ipswich Minstrel, 

207 
Solemn League and Covenant, 315 
Spilling, Mr. James, Poems, 409 
Stanley, Bishop, and his Rooks, 83 
Stiicklund, ^Miss Agnes, Lilies of 

Jerusalem, 403 
Sucklirjf,', Sir John, 331 ; his Pennv 

Wedding, 331 
Sutlolk Words and Plirases, 271 
Sjirivy, Karl of, 325 ; Poems, .32^) 
Still,* John, D.D., 329; Good Ale, 

330 
Taylor, Dr. Rowland and Bishop 

JJonner, 141 
Tillotson, Archbishop, 69 
The Glorious Fight oil' Boston Light- 
house, 252 
The Bishop of Cloyne, 7 
Tliurlow, Lord Chancellor, start in 
life, 26 ; and CrablwN 06 ; and 
Lord Longli borough, 10 ; habit of 
swearing, 5.') ; and the Duchess, 
121 ; and the Bishop, 64 ; at 
Warren Hastings' Trial, 147; and 



George the III., 150 ; and the 
Curate, 76 ; reply to the Duke of 
Grafton, 94 
Thurlow, Lord Edward, 850 
TitheiReckoning, 69 
Town Criers' Registers, 281 
Trimmer, Mrs., an early riser, 70^ 
Trying to bribe a Judge, 48 
Tusser, Thomas, 10 ; Description of 
Christmas Husbandly Fare, 267 ; 
the Farmers' Daily Diet, 270 
Vannecks, Sir Gerard, Election, 152 
Vernon, Admiral, 78 
Wakefield, Mrs. Priscilla, Lines to 
her Memory, 381 ; the originator 
of Savings Banks. 60 
Whiston, Rev. William, 88 ; and 

Queen Caroline, 30 
Wliately, Archbishop, his odd ways 
3 ; on the ticket-of-leave system, 
73; Opinion of Women, 104; nn 
Theology, 73 ; his Conversatiounl 
Powers, 148 ; his Dogs, 46 ; Cure 
for a headache, 36 ; love of 
Phrenology, 131 ; in the Pulpit, 
46 ; on Gaming, 41 ; habits, 1;>3 ; 
The sense of the Parish, 25 ; ami 
the King of Belgians, 145 ; Your 
wife and your lady, 74 ; and the 
Aide-de-camp. 26; Hospitality and 
wit, 95 ; and Beggars, 85 ; and 
Music, 121 ; charitable disposition, 
136 ; excuse my praiching, 74 ; one 
of the first men of the ago, 134 
Wills, Singular, and Be«|iusts, \^^ : 
Whimsical one of Mr. KuHVll, l^it : 
Ix)rd Chedworth's, 1.^2 ; TlieThil- 
luson Will, 180 ; The eccentric 
William Jennens, 187 ; Kxtnuts 
from the uills of John Cornwallis 
and Philip Thicknesse, lyo 
Witchcraft in Sulfolk, 191 ; at Bran- 
deston, 204 ; trial of the Lowt-s- 
toft Witches, 102 ; Confession of a 
Witch at Ipswich, 2ol ; ('harms 
agiiinst, 205; a Witch and a Wizard, 
i>2 ; an end to trials for, 102 
Woodbridge, The Loyalty of, 240 
WoUaston, William Hyde, 54, 

Habits and Manners, 155 
Yeomanry Cavalry Corps, 142 
Young, Arthur, Honors paid to, 115 
Youngman, Mr. T. i.t.. Tribute to 
the Momoiy of Sir Henry E. Bun- 
bury, Bart., 412 
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